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To a Snowbird. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


Deak little bird with bright black eye, 
If you but knew my eyes were kind, 

How swift the pretty form would fly 
Our shining porch-berries to find. 


Dear little bird with fluttering heart, 
If you but felt my heart was true, 
That fairy figure soon would dart, 
To sheltering hand held out for you. 


Dear little bird with glancing wing, 
Did you but know I long to fly, 

Perhaps you'd sit quite near and sing 
To me in my captivity. 


Dear human heart be not afraid, 
Thy need of food, thy dream of flight, 
He knows, by whom the worlds were made. 
To speed thee on is His delight. 


Evanston, Itt, 





The Brothers. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD., 


In a dim-litten coom 

I saw a weaver plying at his loom 

That ran as swiftly as an iterant rhyme; 

And lo! the workman at the loom was Time 

Weaving the web of Life. 

’Twas parti-colored, wrought of Peace and Strife; 

And through the warp thereof 

Shot little golden threads of Joy and Love. 

And one stood by whose eyes were brimmed with 
tears, 

Poising the mighty shears 

Wherewith, when seemed the weaver’s will at ebb, 

He cut the wondrous web. 


Time weaves and weaves; and his dark brother, he 
Will one day cut the web for you and me. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 





Fame. 
BY EMILY DICKINSON. 


FaME is a bee. 
It has a song— 
It has a sting— 
Ah, too, it has a wing. 





The Payment of Authors. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE Payment of Authors has now become as pop- 
ular a theme as their quarrels used to be; and there 
is as much exaggeration in the one case as there was 
in the other. No doubt half a dozen of our foremost 
novelists receive more for their works than writers of 
fiction, with perhaps three exceptions—Scott, Victor 
Hugo and Dickens—have ever done; perhaps one of 
these is sufficiently rapid in production to produce 
six or seven thousand pounds a year, which may be 
taken as the high-water mark of a modern novelist’s 
income. That of the vast majority are, on the other 
hand, at very low water. The attempt to provea 
writer's gains by the sum he leaves behind, is to the 
last degree unreasonable. Is it supposed that authors 
put by all they get, and that they do not need, like 
others, to support. themselves by their profession? 
Some again are bachelors, others have large families; 
some live handsomely and some moderately, and it 1s 
possible some penuriously; I confess, however, tho I 
have known many impecunious authors I have never 
known a penurious one. Within the last year 
or two as much as £10,000 has been paid for a novel 
in three cases; but to judge by the output of their 


authors, this only means £4,000 a year. Dickens, 
who wrote rapidly, must have realized very large 
sums; but he had large domestic expenses and lived 
in something more than comfort; if it had not been 
for his readings, especially in America, he would not 
have left £50,000 behind him, a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the wills that are published every week. 
Victor Hugo died immensely rich for an author; but 
he was a student of economy, and an excellent man 
of business, and had the reputation of having ruined 
two publishers. 

There has been a strange attempt lately to show 
that authors were ‘‘ inthe highest and noblest sense” 
(a term generally applied to ‘‘ moral victories” in 
politics) better off three generations ago than at 
present, and moreover more dignified and with a 
keener sense of the honor of their profession. It is 
really most remarkable, tor the earlier contributors 
to Maga, as represented to us in the book in ques- 
tion, are by no means of an attractive type, and might 
be divided into two classes, the Insolent and the Im- 
pecunious, It is difficult to discover, indeed, in what 
their superiority to the writers of our own day con- 
sists; but what is most dwelt upon is their debasing 
and sordid habit of being paid by the thousand words 
instead of ‘‘the sheet.’’ The modern author is sup- 
posed to spend his evenings in counting the words 
he has written during the day, and charging for 
them from a farthing to a shilling each, in pro- 
portion to his popularity. I have never seen 
one engaged in this occupation, which, how- 
ever interesting, strikesone as monotonous. Byron, 
who was full of fads, had an objection (which he 
soon got over) to poets taking money for their verses, 
and especially to their being paid by the line; he 
sneered at the author of ‘‘ Marmion” for getting for 
his Muse ‘‘just half-a-crown a line.” He thought, 
perhaps, that a poet, if paid at all, should be paid by 
the canto; more probably he only thought of saying 
something offensive, which I am afraid is also the 
motive for some of these diatribes against the pay- 
ment per thousand words. 

The fact that the letters of literary men are now 
few and far between is unquestionable; every modern 
biography—the last one, Tennyson’s, is a convincing 
example of it—is a proot of this; but it is hardly fair 
that men of letters should be disagreeably contrasted 
with their predecessors on this account, and accused 
of greed. Their pens, fortunately for them, are 
much more constantly employed than they used to 
be, and they have not the same time for letter-writing; 
it is not only because they are not paid for it —tho 
Wendell Holmes remarks very sensibly that it is not 
to be expected that an author should give to unnec- 
essary correspondence what he can get five pounds 
for from a publisher—but because they have only a 
certain amount of wits to expend fer diem. When 
Horace Walpole had written one of his long and 
amusing letters, he had taxed his intelligence at least 
as much as if he had composed a humorous essay 
(much more, one would think, than a chapter of his 
‘*Castle of Otranto’’), and persons who live by their 
pens cannot afford to do this. I have, indeed, read 
somewhere that Thackeray always wrote his letters 
before sitting down to his work; but I think it very 
unlikely; and at all evencs it is not every writer who 
has the large stock of ideas that he possessed. The 
last copious letter-writer among authors was Miss 
Mitford; but her literary output—considering her 
long literary life—was not large; and tho exceedingly 
social in her tastes, she lived in the country, and had 
no means of keeping up her connection with her 
friends except through the post. Moreover, we must 
remember that in old days postage was very dear, 
and authors poor; so when they did write they wrote 
long letters to save this item of expenditure. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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American Tax Methods. 


BY F. W. TAUSSIG, PH.D., 
Proressor or PoriticaL Economy tv Harvarp University. 

THE American theory of taxation—better, the 
American tradition as to direct local taxation—is 
that of one general levy in proportion to the prop- 
erty owned by taxpayers. Since the revenue of the 
National Government is now derived chiefly from in- 
direct taxes, and is likely for a long time to con- 
tinue to be so derived, direct taxation is limited to 
those every-day contributions to State and city (or 
town) to which the book writers attach the name of 
the ‘‘ general property tax.’’ This phrase, which 
describes accurately enough our common practice, 
is yet rarely used by the public at large, for the sim- 
ple reason that taxation is supposed to be in propor- 
tion to ‘‘ general property ’’ as a matter of course, 
the words of description being so much surplusage. 

At first sight nothing appears simpler and more 
reasonable than to tax people according to their 
means or their property. Let the rich man pay more, 
the poor man less; what more can one wantas a guid- 
ing principle? And in a small and simple community, 
where every man has some property, and all use their 
property in much the same way, the principle would 
doubtless be as reasonable as any other, and would 
not be incapable of sufficienily satisfactory applica- 
tion. But in a great and complicated community, 
with property of all sorts and kinds, owned in differ- 
ent forms, used in different ways, largely split up as 
to ownership and beneficial interest by debts, stocks, 
bonds and securities—in such a community the sim- 
ple method of taxing according to property becomes 
both inequitable and unworkable. 

That the general property tax would be unsatis- 
factory, even if put into full effect, appears on a lit- 
tle reflection as to familiar facts of every-day life. 
One man has little property, but earns a handsome 
income from a lucrative profession; another man, or 
perhaps a frail woman, also has a little property and 
is dependent on this alone for a slender livelihood. 
Are both to be taxed alike? The -same disproportion 
appears when one man uses property in business oper- 
ations, asa means of earning’ an income from com- 
bined labor and capital, while another has a simple 
investment or a domicil of hisown. In truth, if we 
would have some single guiding principle—one gen- 
eral tax which, ifadministered in such manner as to 
carry its principle into full effect, would be equitable 
—it should rest on income, not on property. 
Whether in precise proportion to income, or on some 
scale of progression; whether at the same rate on 
incomes - derived from labor and incomes derived 
from property—as to those questions we need not 
stop to inquire. It suffices to point out that income, 
not property, is the right point of departure for the 
apportionment of public burdens through taxation, 
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But the practical difficulties in the way of carrying 
out the general tax according to property are much 
more serious than the theoretical. If we would carry 
out the principle fully and fairly, we must tax accord- 
ing to the taxpayer’s net property, what he has less 
what he owes. Yet if we allow deductions for debts, 
we open the door to evasion, simulated debts, fraud. 
Even for the conscientious business man, the call for 
an exhibition of his situation in detail, for a state- 
ment of his assets and liabilities, to public authority 
or for public information, imposes a requirement 
which, as men and business are under one régime of 
private industry, in fact will never be met. We find 
that States where deduction for debts is 
allowed, there is laxity and fraud; in those where it 
is not, restiveness and neglect of the law; in none, 
satisfaction, or good ground for satisfaction. Even 
greater and in some ways more familiar are the 


in those 


anomalies which arise from corporate association, 
and the extraordinary complexity of ownership and 
interest in property through the issue of securities by 
corporations. A corporation may be incorporated in 
one State, may have its plant and property in a sec- 
ond, its managing office in a third, while its owners 
(the stockholders and bondholders) may be'scattered 
over a dozen others. Where and how shall its prop- 
erty be taxed? In the eye of the law, its shares and 
bonds are ‘‘ property’’; and if all men be taxable on 
their ‘‘ property,’’ the holders are taxable for them; 
while the corporation, a separate legal entity, is also 
taxable for the tangible and actual property in its 
possession. Hence the ‘‘double taxation’’ of which 
so ntuch is said, and with reason, But how remedy it? 

One resource, often proposed, has been amply 
proved by experience to be hopeless. That is the 
remedy of Draconian severity in the taxation of the 
individual holders of personal property, and more 
especially of securities. Here we have a species of 
‘* property ’’—rightly, evidences of ownership and 
interest in property—easy to conceal, and tempting 
to evasion and fraud. There may be reasonsof gen- 
eral principle for and against the taxation of corpo- 
rate property and income, vza the corporate securi- 
ties in the hands of their owners; but words fail to 
characterize the demoralizing effect in actual practice 
of ourcommon method of dealing with them under 
the general property tax. A tax rate of $2 per $100 
applies to a security yielding $4 or $5 per $100; 
the treatment of those pieces of paper precisely as 
immovable real estate (perhaps the very property of 
the corporation issuing the security) is treated; the 
inconsistencies, often the verily confiscatory effects 
of the requirements of the letter of the law; the 
cynical indifference of the even successful tax-dodger; 
the helplessness of the assessing officials; the con- 
tempt for law engendered by its habitual disregard— 
these phenomena, repeated in State after State, and 
from decade to decade, fortify the doubts of pessi- 
mistic observers as to the capacity of the American peo- 
ple for the orderly administration of their public affairs. 

So much as to the evils attendant on those tradi- 
tions and practices in taxation which may be said to 
make up the American theory of taxation. If we 
ask what remedies we should look to, the first an- 
swer is, let us rid ourselves as much as possible of 
general theories and sweeping remedies. Let us not 
look for any single remedy, any single tax. What 
we need is greater varzety in our methods of taxation. 
The complications of modern life, the intricate divi- 
sion and subdivision of property, the varieties of in- 
come and sources of income, the different situations 
of different taxpayers, the greater possibility of eva- 
sion here, the greater ease of administration there— 
these circumstances call for more complex and more 
flexible methods of taxation than our American com- 
munities have hitherto employed. No one tax, rest- 
ing on the apparently simple system of taxing in pro- 
portion to property, will meet the difficulties of the sit- 
uation. The general property tax is antiquated and in- 
effective, and should be remodeled and supplemented. 

The experience of other civilized countries sug- 
gests an ample array of other direct taxes; and some 
new departures in our own States are in the right 
direction. Some promising changes may be men- 
tioned, not as a program, but by way of indicating 
the direction in which progress may be made. 

1. Corporations should be taxed at the source as 
much as possible, and the security-holders let alone as 
much as possible. Thus, the State of Massachusetts 
taxes corporations organized under its laws on the 
valueofall their property as indicated by the market 
value of their stock, and taxes them heavily; the 
stockholders thereupon are no longer troubled. 
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Many of our States adopt analogous methods as to 
railways in their borders, and not a few follow the 
principle as to corporations in general. There is 
ample room for improvement in the taxes of this sort 
which already exist; and there are problems of the 
greatest difficulty in the adjustment of corporate 
taxes on the great -corporations whose operations 
ramify through many States. But taxes on property 
as property should be assessed to the corporation, 
and the futile and demoralizing attempt to assess the 
security-holder for corporate property given up. 

Other modes of taxation should be devised to 
reach not security-holders, as if they were a repre- 
hensible class, but all persons of means, in such man- 
ner as to secure from the well-to-do substantial con- 
tributions to the public burdens. For this purpose 
there should be considered: 

2. Succession and inheritance taxes, not on col- 
lateral heirs and devisees alone, but on all heirs; 
not on personal property alone, but on real estate 
as well. The fact that property on death must pass 
through the probate courts greatly facilitates this form 
of levy, while an appropriate system of exemptions 
and abatements for small and moderate estates serves 
to prevent undue hardship. 

3. Income taxes by the several States, especiaily 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court in 1895, 
which practically made impossible a Federal income 
tax. That decision, in the opinion of the present 
writer, was in high degree unfortunate, whether on 
fiscal, social, or constitutional grounds. It must 
open the question whether the States may not enrich 
their tax resources by income taxes. Unfortunately, 
such taxes to be equitable require the greatest tact 
and care, the most scrupulous conscientiousness on 
the part of tax officials, the strongest support from 
public opinion; conditions which barely exist in even 
the best governed of our States, and which render 
income taxes rather ideals for a better future than 
hopeful measures fcr the inexorable present. 

4. As a substitute for income taxes, habitation 
taxes, levied in some proportion to the dwellings oc- 
cupied by taxpayers, and using those dwellings as 
evidence of income enjoyed. Confessedly unsatis- 
factory as compared with well-administered income 
taxes, habitation taxes yet have great advantages, in 
calling for no declaration, and admitting of easy ad- 
ministration by local assessors. 

The list might easily be extended. Business taxes, 
in place of the common taxation of stock in trade 
and machinery as property; license taxes; not least, 
participation by some form of contract or levy in the 
profit of public-service corporations—these will sug- 
gest themselves to the reader conversant with the tax 
methods and experiences of the civilized world. 
Enough has been said to illustrate the main proposi- 
tion: that we need greater variety in our tax 
methods. One remark, however, may be added in 
conclusion. Whatever changes may be made call 
for training, experience, tact, conscientiousness, not 
to mention common honesty, among the tax officials. 
These qualities can be secured only by appointment 
for merit, promotion for efficiency, security of tenure, 
divorce from current politics. In matters of taxa- 
tion, as in all our public problems, reform must 
await and attend on the progress of good govern- 
ment and on the improvement in civil service methods 
as a most potent instrument for good government. 
As an end in itself and as a means toward other 
ends, this is the most pressing problem that con- 
fronts American democracy. In the reform of taxa- 
tion, as in other reforms, no system is good and no 
theory worth a straw unless there be honest and 
capable officials to carry them out. 

CamprivGE, Mass. 


The Three Fundamental Evils. 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


BY EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Proressor oF PouiticaL Economy tn Co_tumBiA UNIVERsITY. 


In considering the actual system of American 
State and Municipal Taxation the average citizen is 
apt to be struck by three fundamental evils. The 
first is connected with the taxationof real estate, the 
second relates to the taxation of personalty, and the 
third has to deal with the more general problem of 
double taxation as applicable to all kinds of proper- 
ty. Let us take these up in order. 

The first difficulty consists in the unequal assessment 
of real estate, not only directly between individual and 
individual, but alsoindirectly between place and place. 
The former evil shows itself primarily in the distinc- 
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‘‘improved '’ property. According to the letter of 
the law all property is to be assessed at its fair mar- 
ket value; asa matter of fact, the assessors, under 
the influence of local pressure, generally treat unim- 
proved property with far greater tenderness. The 
speculator, who has invested in a plot of ground and 
keeps it out of the market while waiting for the in- 
crease of value due to the growth of population, is 
favored at the expense of his neighbors. The situa- 
tion in the United States is, indeed, preferable in this 
respect to that of the European countries; for there 
an owner is taxed for local purposes only on the rev- 
enue or rental derived from his land; where he gets 
no revenue he pays no tax. The American idea 
takes as a basis pr-perty rather than revenue; and 
in the case of the local tax on real estate there is 
much to be said for this preference. The favor shown 
by the American practice to the owner of vacant land 
is, however, a departure from the theory which con- 
stitutes an undeniable abuse. 

More important, however, than this inequality is 
the distinction made in the assessment of real estate 
between locality and locality. Almost everywhere 
the real-estate tax is not only a local tax but also a 
State tax. Since the local valuation is made the 
basis for the apportionment. of the State tax among 
the local] divisions, it manifestly constitutes a great 
temptation on the part of the local assessors to keep 
their own assessments down to the lowest figures. If 
the local assessments were a basis simply for the 
local tax, it would not make much difference, in- 
deed, whether the assessment was low or high; for 
given a certain sum of money to be raised, a low 
assessment would mean a high rate and a high assess- 
ment would mean a low rate of taxation. But as 
soon as the local valuation becomes the basis for the 
general State tax as well, the lower the local valua- 
tion, the smaller will be its proportion of the State 
tax. Hence we see pretty much everywhere in the 
United States to-day a contest between counties to 
reduce valuations to the lowest possible point. 

The attempt to stem the evil through the creation 
of State Boards of Equalization has proved far from 
successful. The unseemly quarrels which are re- 
newed from yearto year constitute a deplorable spec- 
tacle in American fiscal and political life. This mad 
race for undervaluation results in the greatest in- 
equalities; and in cases like that of Chicago the con- 
sequences to the community at large are frequently 
embarrassing. 

The second class of evils refers to the taxation of 
personal property. * Here we strike the weakest point 
in any system of general property taxation. It has 
now become a commonplace that the original form of 
taxation was almost everywhere the taxation of land, 
and that with the growth of various forms of person- 
alty this latter element was gradually added to the 
assessment lists. It is undoubted that the growth of 
democracy has everywhere gone hand in hand with 
the development of the general property tax. Aris- 
tocracy, translated into fiscal terms, has generally 
implied the predominance of indirect taxes; democ- 
racy has endeavored to restrict the scope of indirect 
taxation and to extend that of direct taxation. De- 
mocracy believes that every one should pay accord- 
ing to his means; and with the growth of industry a 
man’s means are measured to an increasing extent by 
his possession of personal property. The theory of 
the general property tax seems to be complete. Ex- 
perience, however, teaches us quite another lesson, 
and discloses the fact that there must be some error 
in the alleged theory. When personal property is 
tangible and visible it can be reached with moderate 
success, very much asin the case of real estate. But 
with every increase in the complications of industrial 
society we find a growth of intangible, invisible per- 
sonalty, until in the great marts of the modern world 
a large part—and in many cases by far the larger 
part—of a man’s possessions consists of these intan- 
gible evidences of property. Under these circum- 
stances all attempts to assess personalty: are a failure; 
and they have everywhere been a failure. 

A most striking parallel to modern conditions is 
found in the Italian towns of the early Middle Ages. 
They were the only home of democracy amid the 
surrounding systems of aristocracy; they were the 
only place, therefore, where serious attempts were 
made to assess the tax on intangible personalty. 
The record of their failure constitutes one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of finance 
as in the history of democracy in general. Our 
conditions are in many respects like those of Flor- 
ence in the fourteenth century. The farmers here, 
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like the landlords there, complain with justice that, 
owing to the failure of the tax on intangible person- 
alty, they have to pay not only their share but the 
share of the others. The farmer’s personalty is for 
the most part visible and tangible, and can be easily 
reached. The townsman’s personalty practically 
escapes. Hence the unrest of the present day; hence 
the dissatisfaction of the rural districts; hence the 
continual efforts made to enforce the taxation of per- 
sonalty by the system of sworn returns known as 
the ‘‘listing system,” But the attempt is a failure. 
The more drastic the law the greater the perjury. 
Swearing off one’s personal taxes has become a fine 
art. The tax on personalty practically becomes a 
tax on conscience; and with the weakness of human 
nature as it is, the net result of our system is the 
glaring inequality of pressure between man and man, 
and the imposition of the greatest burden on those 
least able to pay. 

The third class of evils deals with the general 
problem of what is known as ‘‘ double taxation.” 
One important phase of this has to do with the tax- 
ing of mortgages; but the mortgage note is practi- 
cally a class of the intangible personalty mentioned 
above and is to be considered from the same point of 
view. The additional aggravating point in the taxa- 
tion of mortgages consists in the fact that in most 
States the land is taxed to the mortgager and the 
mortgage to the mortgagee. Since the mortgagee is 
generally able to hold himself harmless by increasing 
has interest rate by the amount of the tax, the prac- 
tical result is that the mortgager pays a double tax; 
once on the value of the land and a second time on 
the value of the mortgage. This is everywhere felt 
as a great hardship. But the more ordinary forms 
of double taxation apply to the property tax taken as 
a whole. Each of our forty-five States is clothed 
with well-nigh sovereign powers of taxation, subject 
only to the restrictions of the Federal Constitution. 
In former times, when property was owned and busi- 
ness transacted chiefly in the State of one’s resi- 
dence, these questions scarcely arose. In modern 
times, where business has become national—or even 
international—the complications have become enor- 
mous. Most of our States have indeed adopted the 
rule that real estate should be assessed only where it 
is situated. But in the case of personal property 
some States have invoked the legal doctrine that 
personalty follows the owner. The consequence is, 
that a man is often taxed twice—once by the State 
of his residence and again by the State where his 
property is located. In the case of corporations, 
especially, this has become a crying abuse, and the 
attempt ofsome States to assess corporate stock irre- 
spective of where the business is carried on, forms 
one of the glaring evils of our present system. Where 
aman is subject to not one but two taxes on his 
property, what wonder that he should strain every 
nerve to avoid all taxation ! 

The net result of our American practice with the 
property tax is that in actual practice it does not 
succeed in securing justice between individuals. It 
constitutes a system based on a theory which is fit 
for the more undeveloped stages in industrial de- 
mocracy. Itis not uniform. It is not equal. It in- 
cites to dishonesty. It favors certain classes. It no 
longer responds, in practical operation, to the Amer- 
-ican sense of justice. 

If, now, we consider possible remedies, they may 
be briefly stated as follows: 

The first evil, as we have seen, is connected with 
the assessment of real estate. In regard to the in- 
equality between improved and unimproved realty, 
the law is adequate as it stands. What is needed is 
a stronger public sentiment as to the evils of land 
speculation. But this manifestly cannot be brought 
about by law. The other and more important defect, 
however, is susceptible of a simpler cure. The bet- 
ter opinion is now tending to the conclusion that the 
only escape from this systematic undervaluation of 
property is to be found ina divorce between State 
and local taxation. Certain revenues are to be set 
apart for State purposes, other revenues for local 
purposes. If the tax on realty is made a loca] tax, 
the unseemly squabbles between the counties would 
at once cease with the cessation of any inducement 
to lower valuations. In two or three States this 
scheme has already been carried out with good re- 
sults. 


The second evil, as we have seen, is connected 


with the tax on personalty. Here it is just as wellto 
recognize the fact that any direct tax on intangible 
personalty cannot succeed. 


But does the remedy 
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then lie simply in the abandonment of the tax on 
personalty? Evidently not. The farmers perti- 
nently ask: ‘‘If the State succeeds in collecting only 
a part of the tax, is that any reason for our abandon- 
ing the whole tax and saddling ourselves with the 
remainder? If we are to abandon the tax on per- 
sonalty, we must seek a substitute.” The proper 
theory of taxation still remains ‘‘assessment accord- 
ing to means”; if we reach the means of an indi- 
vidual only partially through his ownership of realty, 
we must try to reach the remainder of his means in 
other ways. If we cannot do it directly, we must 
strive to do it indirectly. The moreadvanced States 
have already entered upon this path. They have de- 
veloped a series of taxes on corporations in order to 
reach the owner of corporate securities. They are 
beginning to develop a system of inheritance taxes in 
order to reach those who, during their lifetime, have 
escaped the payment of personal taxes. They are 
beginning to suggest a system of habitation taxes, or 
taxes on rentals in orderto reach still other elements 
of taxable capacity. Finally, they have only just 
begun to consider the advisability of imposing cer- 
tain taxes on business which will make the business 
man pay his share of the public burden, without sub- 
jecting him to the needless inquisition and espionage 
of an incometax or of a personal property tax. Ina 
country like ours, so jealous of individual iiberty, 
and where the weak point is not so much the consti- 
tutional as the administrative organization, any 
attempt to reach personal property or personai in- 
come by direct assessment or inquisition is bound for 
along time yet’.to be a failure. The only hope of 
success for the immediate future lies in the elabora- 
tion of what may be called the indirect methods of 
reaching individual faculty. . 

The situation can be summed up in three sen- 
tences: The tax on intangible personalty is a failure; 
the abolition of this without any substitute would 
only intensify the burden on the farmers; if the 
means of the individual cannot be reached directly, 
this substitute or this series of substitutes must seek 
to reach it indirectly. 

The third fundamental evil of our present system 
we have found to consist in double taxation. The 
remedy here again is not a complicated one. We 
have first to decide upon what is the proper principle 
of taxation. If we look closely to the tendency of 
our most advanced States, we shall find that the im- 
plicit principle is that of economic interests; the 
principle, namely, that each individual should be 
taxed by the State in proportion to his economic in- 
terests within that State. If only a part of his prop- 
erty is within that State, onlyso much is to be taxed; 
if only a part of his business is conducted in that 
State, only a proportionate part is to be taxed; if 
only a part of his expenditure is defrayed in that 
State, only that part should be taxed. The princi- 
ple that has already been applied by a few of our 
States to the taxation of transportation companies 
is susceptible of a far wider development. But in 
order completely to carry out this principle and to 
avoid the crying evil of double taxation, we need the 
growth of the spirit of interstate comity. The 
tivalry to-day between State and State frequently 
assumes the form of tax burdens or tax exemptions. 
Until we have added to the conventions of State 
Railroad Commissioners and of State Labor Commis- 
sioners and of State Factory Inspectors and the like, 
the system of conventions of State Tax Commission- 
ers—until, in other words, we have arranged for a 
substantially identical treatment of these complicated 
tax questions, by interstate agreement, there can be 
no complete escape from the evils of double taxation. 

In other’ federal States, like Germany and Switzer- 
land, this agreement is imposed upon the States by 
the force of the Federal Government. If the Ameri- 
can attempts at voluntary co-operation be not suc- 
cessful, the time may yet come when these will be 
replaced by compulsory co-operation. In a commu- 
nity where the pressure of economic forces has made 
us primarily citizens of the United States, and only 
secondarily citizens of the separate States, a system 
of taxation, based upon the idea of separatism and 


mutual jealousy rather than of unity, cannot per- - 


manently endure, 


New York Ciry. 





QUEEN VICTORIA was so pleased with ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,” when the book appeared,that*she im- 
mediately ordered copies of all the author’s works. 
The Queen was much astonished when the collection 
arrived, and she found the thick parcel to consist main- 
ly of dry mathematical text-books. 
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Is an Ideal System Possible ? 


BY D. McG. 


AuTHoR oF “InpusTRIAL FREEDOM.” 


MEANS, 


THE obstacles in the way of attaining an ideal 
system of taxation appear at first sight insuperable. 
The most formidable of these obstacles is the fact 
that there are three different ideals in taxation—three 
ideals which seem to be fundamentally conflicting 
and incompatible. These ideals may be called, for 
convenience, the socialistic ideal, the proportional 
ideal, and the economic ideal. According to the 
first ideal taxes should be paid principally by these 
who arevery rich. Beyond a certain point taxation 
should be progressive, so that the possessors of great 
fortunes should restore to the community that excess 
of wealth which they have in one way or another 
accumulated at the expense of the community, or at 
least by means of its industry. The second ideai re- 
quires that taxes should be levied upon every one 
that owns property in proportion to the amount of 
his possessions. According to the third ideal, the 
Government should obtain its necessary share of the 
revenue of its subjects in such a way as to diminish 
that revenue to the least possible extent. The first 
and second ideals are personal in character; they 
have reference to the circumstances of the individu- 
als who constitute the State. The third is imper- 
sonal; it is concerned with the amount of wealth, 
not with its ownership or distribution, altho it may 
be said to assume that the increase of the wealth of 
human beings is a desirable end. 

On closer examination it may seem that these 
ideals are not absolutely We 
might conceivably levy taxes in accordance with 
either the first or the second ideal, ard attain the 
third. We might find that the wealth of the commu- 
nity reached the highest possible figure under a pro- 
gressive income tax, or under a general property tax, 
and in either case the economic ideal would be real- 
ized. But the converse of this Some 
of thuse who hold the first and second theories think 
that the increase of the wealth of human beings is 
not the most desirable end. They would prefer a 
State where there was less wealth, equally distribu- 
ted, to one where there was more wealth but greater 
inequality. To them equality is an end in itself; but 
this it can never be to those who hold to the eco- 
nomic ideal. They may be satisfied that the attain- 
ment of their ideal would result in greater equality 
than would otherwise prevail, and they may contem- 
plate this result with pleasure or with regret; but 
they aim at nothing beyond the increase of human 
wealth. They may favor a temporary decrease of 
this wealth, such as is caused by war, if it will pro- 
duce a permanent increase; but they will not admit 
the permanent decrease of human wealth 


incompatible. 


is not true. 


or any- 
thing that involves it, as their ideal in statesmanship. 

Some of those who hold the second theory wouid 
also reject the first. They would accept Adam 
Smith’s first maxim: ‘‘ The subjects of every State 
ought to contribute toward the support of the Gov- 
ernment as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the rev- 
enue which they respectively enjoy under the protec- 
tion of the State.” Such people regard inequality of 
possessions as necessarily arising from the differences 
in the powers and in the virtues of human beings, 
and they see no justice in a scheme which would re- 
duce the remuneration of a great surgeon to the level 
of that of an ignoran. quack, or deprive the inventor 
of a labor-saving process, or even his children of the 
wealth obtained through lightening the toil of man- 
kind. But such views are entirely unacceptable to 
many of the believers in the first ideal. The very 
fact of the possession of wealth far beyond the 
average is to them sufficient proof of the injustice of 
a system where such inequalities occur. They may 
not go so far as to hold that every human being 
should possess the same.quantity of wealth; but they 
hold the present distribution inequitable and reject 
as unjust any system of taxation that aims merely 
to assess people’s revenues in proportion to their 
amount. 

In spite of these repugnancies, those who hold to 
the economic ideal do not altogether despair of con- 
verting the world to their views. They rely on two 
very well-established, altho generally disregarded 
principles. The first of these principles is of great 
importance, not only in economics but in morals. It 
may be stated as follows: Whenever the Government 
imposes on any class of citizensa tax or other burden 
the payment or assumption of which is to any great 
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extent voluntary, it puts a premium on evasion and 
dishonesty. Conscientious people generally think it 
their duty to obey the laws and to pay whatever taxes 
the Legislature imposes. But it is hardly too much 
to say that in some communities conscientious people 
have been driven out of business by those who are 
less scrupulous. When a gallon of distilled spirits 
sells for less than the amount of the tax imposed on 
it, it is plain that nobody who does not evade the tax 
can distil spirits as a business. There are certain 
lines of imports that are handled by very different 
houses from those formerly engaged in the trade. 
Some merchants dislike to perjure themselves; 
rather than swear to false statements they will give 
up business. But it has seldom happened that any 
business is abandoned merely because its unprofit- 
ableness depends on false swearing. Nor is it a 
secret that attempts to impose special taxation of 
great aggregations of wealth result in the corruption 
of Legislatures. But whatever encourages men to 
be corrupt and dishonest by doubling the burdens of 
honorable men is not easily reconcilable with justice. 
If it can be proved that progressive taxes strike the 
helpless and the virtuous, while shrewd and unscru- 
pulous people evade them, many of those who hold 
the first ideal-may be led to give it up. 

The same turn of argument applies in the case of the 
believers in proportional taxation. They are, of course, 
aware that if their theory could be applied it would 
result at best in a very distant approach to justice, 
for the reason that the amount of a man’s property 
may have no relation whatever to the extent of the 
claims on him. One man may be a bachelor without 
near relatives or dependents; another, having an equal 
amount of property, may have a large family of chil- 
dren and a number of sisters, cousins and aunts who 
rely on him for support. Yet, according to the sec- 
ond ideal, both men would pay taxes to the same 
amount; but, waiving this point, this ideal is obnox- 
ious to the same moral criticism as the first. The 
nature of personal property is very different from 
that of real, and the attempt to tax them alike is in- 
variably unsuccessful. Real estate is visible and 
tangible, it cannot be concealed or removed, nor 
can the assessor generally ignore its existence. But 
much personal property is intangible, consisting mere- 
ly in claims to or rights in tangible property. Much 
personal property, also, can be removed or hidden. 
Under these circumstances people that evade the law 
can drive people that obey it out of business. Their 
expenses will be less and their profits greater. Noth- 
ing is better established than the unfair operation of 
the tax laws that attempt to cover all property alike. 
Most helpless people, such as widows, spinsters and 
orphans, are severely mulcted; a few fastidious gen- 
tleman take no active measures to escape the tax- 
gatherer, or even disclose truthfully the nature and 
extent of their possessions. Such people lift the 
burden from the shoulders of the smart people who 
take a positive pride in getting the better of a Gov- 
ernment officer, and of the large number of respected 
citizens whose personal estates are found by their ex- 
ecutors to amount to much more than the assessors 
found them to be during thelifetime oftheir owners. 
This is a degrading and demoralizing state of 
affairs; and since it grows worse rather than better, 
it is not unreasonable to hope that those who hold 
the second ideal because of its theoretical justice may 
be induced to abandon it by being convinced of its 
practical injustice. 

The second of the principles above referred to is 
that of the diffusion of taxes. Thisis generally rec- 
ognized as taking place in customs and excise duties. 
A tax is laid on imported sugar, for instance; but 
altho it may nominally be paid by the sugar company 
in the first place, the consumer of the sugar reim- 
burses the company inthe end. Soa tax on the sale 
of liquors is believed to be really paid by those who 
drink them, not by those who sellthem. The same 
is true of taxes on particular occupations, and on par- 
ticular forms of property. Let us take the case of a 
tax on buildings, exclusive of the value of the land 
on which they are placéd. Such a tax would in the 
first place diminish the profit of erecting buildings, 
and for a time capital would be diverted to other em- 
ployments. But with the destruction of existing 
houses and the growth of population there would 
presently come to be a scarcity of buildings, and 
their owners would find themselves able to raise rents 
to a degree sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to recover 
the amount of the tax. As under our civilization it 
is quite impossible to live or do business without 
making use of buildings, it is evident that a tax on 
buildings would be something from which no one 
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could escape. It is evident, also, that such a tax 
might be quite in accordance with the second of the 
ideals under consideration. Persons of wealth gen- 
erally occupy houses that correspond in cost with 
their fortunes. Persons engaged in business ona 
large scale, for the most part, require expensive fac- 
tories or shops or offices. If their real estate was 
taxed and their circulating capital exempted, their 
profits would, after a while, be no greater than at 
present. If they continued long to be greater com- 
petition would infallibly reduce them. 

The present generation has seen the rate of interest 
on money lent on bond and mortgage fallat least one- 
fourth, probably almost one-third. Such loans are 
now taxed in theory, but not in practice. Were the 
taxes on them enforced, they would in some cities 
return the lenders not more than two percent. But 
it is not probable that loans would be made at that 
figure to any great extent, and borrowers would have 
to pay ahigher rate ofinterest than at present. The 
result would be exactly the same as if the borrowers 
paid a higher tax on their lands, and the lenders paid 
notax. It follows that a tax on lands, in such com- 
munities as ours, is paid not only by the owners of the 
lands, but by those who lend the money with which 
the lands are bought or improved. Thus the aim of 
those who hold the proportional theory would be 
really attained by the apparent exemptions of bond- 
holders from taxation. Were all bondholders taxed 
it might make no difference; but at present a few of 
them pay an excessive rate while most of them es- 
cape, except in so far as the general law of diffusion 
affects them. 

Hence it is not unreasonable to maintain that the 
third ideal is the proper one. It is true that out- 
rageous inequalities in the assessment of real estate 
exist, due to the corruption and inefficiency of the 
assessors. With fewer taxes such abuses could be 
corrected, for public opinion would be concentrated 
on the assessment rolls. With certain modifications 
of practice all taxes might be collected from the 
owners of real estate—even the present liquor taxes. 
Such taxes would, in a short time so diffuse them- 
selves as to constitute no peculiar burden to the 
owners of real estate, and for convenience, certainty 
and economy are unsurpassed. But as it is not very 
probable that the people can be convinced of the 
merits of such a system, it may be expedient to 
modify it. Such a modification was suggested by 
Adam Smith, recommended by the New York Com- 
mission, of which Mr. David A. Wells was a member 
twenty-five years ago, and favored by the recent 
Massachusetts Commission. It consists in imposing 
a tax on the occupants of the better class of dwell- 
ings, in addition to the tax paid by the owners. Rich 
men owning no real estate, who would in the popular 
judgment escapeall taxation if taxes were imposed 
only on land, would thus be taxed as tenants in pro- 
portion to the rent which they paid. Such a tax, it 
is believed, would appease the envy of the populace, 
because rich men almost always indulge in ostenta- 
tious houses. As Adam Smith observed, the luxu- 
ries and vanities of life occasion the principal ex- 
pense of the rich, and a magnificent house embellishes 
and sets off to the best advantage all the other luxu- 
ries and vanities which they possess. If the dema- 
gogs can be appeased by a tax of this kind, so as to 
permit our system of taxation to be thoroughly re- 
formed, it may be expedient to adopt it. It is not 
altogether in accordance with the economic ideal; but 
to the statesman the best that is attainable is the 
practical ideal. 


New York Ciry. 


Evils of Tax Administration. 
BY EDWARD W. BEMIS, 
Proressor oF Economic Science, Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

INTELLIGENT readers are already familiar with the 
fact that while personal property has been increasing 
more largely than real estate and is now generally 
supposed to be greater in amount, yet in 1890 prop- 
erty other than real estate was only 30 per cent. of 
the total assessmezt of all property in the United 
States, and in 1880 was even less, 23.5 per cent., and 
in 1890 it was 25.6 per cent. Even in Kansas, which 
has made such efforts at attacking such abuses, the 
assessment of personal property from 1887 to 1896 
fell from $60,796,746 to $36,156,224, while the assess- 
ment of land rose from $152,200,666 to $166,623, 312. 

The fact is equally well known that the Comptroller 
of New York discovered that the disclosure in the 
probate court of notes and credits of 107 large es- 
tates recently aggregated about $215,000,000, or over 
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56 times the assessment on these notes and credits; 
altho Professor Seligman and others have clearly 
shown that under the existing conditions in America 
the owners of such personal property are not really 
reached at all by taxes on the visible property such as 
real estate or railroads, on which mortgages, stocks 
and bonds are issued. But just the extent to which 
existing inequalities of assessment work injustice, as 
between man and man and between one social class 
and another, and the frightful degradation of morals 
resulting from these taxation methods, are not so 
well known. 

The Eighth Biennial Report of the [Jlinois Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, published in 1894, has become 
famous for its discussions of this subject. In most of 
Illinois outside of Chicago, real estate is assessed at 
from one-quarter to one-third of its value. In the sub- 
urbs of Chicago 839 properties, of the average value 
of $1,350, are assessed at 13.9 per cent. of what they 
were recently sold for. The 2,196 pieces of assessa- 
ble property in the central business parts of Chicago, 
which Mayor Swift’s able Commission valued in the 
aggregate at $438,447,180, or an average of about 
$200,000 each, were assessed on the average in 1895 
at only 9.28 per cent. of their value, while the gas 
and street railway companies of Chicago were as- 
sessed in 1896 at about 3 per cent. of the market 
value of their securities. Contrast this with the 
assessment at 27 per cent. of its real value, in 1897, 
of a piece of real estate belonging to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage. Of the properties in- 
vestigated by Mayor Swift’s Commission, the average 
assessment of the fifty highest assessed properties 
was 14.65 per cent. of their true value, and of the 
fifty pr-sperties that were assessed the lowest only 
3.68 per cent. of theirtruevalue. There was nothing 
in the relative size of these properties to explain the 
difference, since the average valuation was about the 
same. The only explanation seemed to be the gross- 
est carelessness or corruption on the part of the as- 
sessor, joinedto a law which allowed only twomonths 
for making the assessment and scarcely a week for 
hearing complaints. 

The tax in Chicago averages from 8 to Io per cent. 
of the assessment in different portions of the city, so 
that the crying evil is not so much the low assess- 
ments, altho that opens the door for other abuses; 
but the greatest evil is the inequality as between man 
and man, between one business corporation and an- 
other. 

Through the failure to devote sufficient time each 
year to the revision of assessments, the natural in- 
crease in the value of land has not been noted on the 
books of the assessor; and pieces of land are known 
in the heart of Chicago that are assessed at no higher 
value to-day than twenty years ago. Throughout all 
the business districts the Mayor’s Commission found 
that, exclusive of railroad properties and land exempt 
from taxation, the value of the land was $337, 342,880 
and the assessment only 7.33 per cent. of this, while 
the value of the improvements was $101, 104, 300, and 
the assessment 15.77 percent. of this. 

As the writer has devoted special attention to Chi- 
cago, illustrations will be drawn largely from that 
city, altho there is every indication that throughout 
the country the peop!e who are able to employ the 
most powerful attorneys and who growl the loudest, 
secure the lowest assessment, altho ‘usually able to 
bear the highest, thus illustrating the principle of the 
old French king, whose theory was to ‘‘ pluck the 
goose that squealed the least.’’ 

The assessor, for example, in Springfield, Mass., in 
years past has remarked that there was tenfold as 
much opposition to what seemed the most moderate 
assessments upon the wealthiest there as occurred in 
the case of all the rest of the taxpayers, who were ap- 
parently assessed much higher, relatively to their 
actual property or ability to pay. The country is fa- 
miliar with the bitter protests of the Goulds, Rocke- 
fellers, and others to the assessments of Westchester 
County, N. Y., and other districts along the Hudson, 
last year. 

Through the curtesy of the Taxpayers’ Defense 
League of Chicago, an opportunity was afforded of 
comparing the assessments there in 1897 of several 
hundred large corpora ions and individuals, whose 
chief business was in the city, with the rating of these 
parties by Bradstreet’s. From the writer’s account 
of this in the Bzé/zotheca Sacra for October, 1897, the 
following may be drawn: 

A jewelry firm rated by Bradstreet’s at over half a 
million dollars, is assessed for $12,500. A famous 
trust rated as over a million dollars is not assessed at 
all on its personal property, while one of the greatest 
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corporations in the world is assessed at only $60,000. 
A gentleman rated by Bradstreet’s at over half a mil- 
lion dollars, and who hasa library worth $40,000, and 
horses, carriages and furniture worth over $20,000, 
besidesa private yacht, and other evidences of wealth, 
is assessed at $200; while a poor woman comes with 
tears in her eyes to the Taxpayers’ Defense League, 
and says that, tho hardly able to have any carpets 
upon her floors, her assessment had been raised 
from $200 to $1,000. Would it be much wonder if 
she became an anarchist ? 

One of the largest makers of sweat-shop clothing 
in the country, tho rated at over a million dollars, is 
not assessed on a single cent of personal property. 
One of the largest manufacturers of billiard goods 
and office furniture, with a capital stock of $1,500,000 
besides a surplus, is assessed only $3,000 on personal 
property at the store, and $2,500 on property at the 
factory. A famous dock company is not reached at 
all by the assessor. In all this be it remembered 
that reference is made only to personal property; 
but this, in the case of most large corporations, or 
wealthy men, must include fully half of the property. 
Government bonds, to be sure, are exempt, except in 
the case of National banks, where the bonds secure 
the circulation, and a man may deduct from his 
accounts and bills receivable any accounts 
and bills payable; but there remains’ the 
large excess of credits over debts, together with 
many bank deposits, goods in stock, bonds other 
than Government, furniture, jewelry, horses, car- 
riages, etc. Yet we have a great Chicago corpora- 
tion which early in August went into a great trust 
on a capitalization of $6,500,000, but which has 
been assessed this year on persona! property at only 
$80,000. In view of the high rate of tax and the 
average assessment on other business property, it may 
be assumed that the property should now be assessed 
at much over one-tenth of its value; but here we 
have properties assessed at less than one-thirtieth of 
their value, and some, indeed, not assessed at all. 
One of the largest wheat brokers of the country, 
rated by Bradstreet’s as worth millions of dollars, is 
assessed at his office for $2,500, and nothing on per- 
sonal property at his home. The assessor, for some 
reason best known to himself, likewise failed to find 
a dollar of personal property in the possession of one 
of the largest packing-houses in the world, while one 
of the mammoth harvesting companies, known to 
every one, escapes with $47,100. One of the largest 
grocery firms on the continent was assessed this year 
for $50,000, while another no larger was assessed 
for $750,000. Agents from the assessor’s office 
agreed to reduce it to about $50,000 if they could have 
a $5,000 commission. The firm refused to bribe; and 
all their efforts in a legitimate way could bring the 
assessment down only to $95,000, or twice the as- 
sessment of the rival firm. Another dealer in the 
same line, rated at over $1,000,000, was assessed at 
$10,000; a very wealthy banker and coal merchant, 
who is able to spend $13,000 for a rare Bible, and 
thousands of dollars for art, is assessed at his office 
at $400 of personal property, while the assessor finds 
nothing whatever at his home. 

When the president of one of the largest gas com- 
panies died recently, over $2,000,000 of personal 
property passed through the probate court; but the 
assessor was able to find the magnificent sum of $750; 
while the son who inherits the bulk of the property 
is thought by the present assessor to be worth assess- 
ing for $500, and so appears on the list, altho his 
stable and horses alone are worth over $25,000. 

A certain banker, rated by Bradstreet’s among the 
millionaires, is assessed at $1,200, or less than one 
per cent. of his personal property; while a poor 
woman, Mrs. McGuire, is assessed on her real estate 
at 23 per cent. of its value. The question naturally 
arises, How long will there be any respect for gov- 
ernment or law if these things are allowed to con- 
tinue? 

A millionaire corporation of brokers, known wher- 
ever bonds are bought and sold, was not discov- 
ered by the assessor at all, altho the year before this 
public official had found no difficulty in finding them 
in theirelegant offices. When this firm was informed 
by the League that its personal property was not 
assessed, they first denied and then defended this 
oversight; but, rather than allow an investigation, 
authorized Mr. Z. Swift Holbrook, President of the 
Taxpayers’ Defense League, to convey to the proper au- 
thorities their willingness to be assessed for $25,000. 

The State of Illinois in 1894, through its Auditor, 
wrote to the proper officers of every State in the 
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Union and in the Dominion of Canada likewise, 
asking the assessment of taxes of the Pullman Pal- 
ace Car Company in those States, a company whose 
capital at that time, according to Mr. Pullman’s 
sworn statement, was $36,000,000 cash, paid in, and 
$25,000,000 in undivided profits. It appeared from 
this official correspondence that in sixteen States 
the company then paid no taxes at all. In several 
other States and in the Dominion of Canada no 
assessment was shown, and if any taxes were paid by 
the company the amount must have been very small. 
In seventeen of the States the taxes paid were $21,- 
425. In the other seven States, aside from Illinois, 
the actual taxes paid were not given, but the total 
assessment of the company in these States was 
$1,104,359. Assuming that the average rate per cent. 
of tax in these States was about the same as that in 
other States, one would conclude that $19,326 was 
the total taxes paid in these seven States. It seems 
almost certain, therefore, that all the taxes paid out- 
side of Illinois were not over$50,000, which would be 
one per cent. on $5,000,000. In Illinois the assess- 
ment was $1,743,595; but the tax was probably as 
high on this as if it had been a one per cent. rate on 
an assessment of $13,000,000. The total taxes, 
therefore, in all States would not seem to equal 
more than one per cent. on one-third the value of 
the property. Land which Mr. Pullman, in his re- 
port for 1896, valued at $17,000 an acre in the town 
of Pullman was assessed at only $741 an acre. Is it 
any wonder that discontent against the great corpora- 
tions and distrust of their morality in their relation 
to the State are rapidly growing? 

Without now discussing the personal property tax 
or the introduction of income and inheritance taxes, 
attention may here be called to a few simple changes 
that must be made in the assessment of even real 
estate. 

1. A pamphlet should be printed for every three or 
four blocks of a city, giving the assessment of every 
piece of land, of improvements in those blocks, ar- 
ranged in order of location, with the names of the 
owners and sizes ofthe lots. Such a pamphlet should 
be given to every taxpayer in the precinct. Some 
such plan has already been recommended by the fa- 
mous Pennsylvania Tax Conference and is one of the 
most important improvements that is everywhere 
needed. 

2. Sufficient time must be provided for making 
assessments and for hearing complaints before the 
proper tribunal. Real estate need not be assessed as 
often as once a year, and then can be more carefully 
assessed when the work is done. Changes due to fire 
or improvements can, of course, be readily allowed 
for in. the assessment roll during the intervening 
period. 

3. All cities should become single tax districts, as, 


indeed, most are now. Every one in Chicago recog- 


nizes how ridiculous it is to have nearly a dozen sep- 
arate assessing bodies in the different parts of the 
city. 

4. Contrary to the view of the single taxers, it 
seems as if the sources of the city and State revenue 
might well be separated, the State deriving its revenue 
from corporation, inheritance and income taxes, and 
returning to the counties and for local educational 
purposes part of this revenue, while leaving, as in 
Pennsylvania, the entire real-estate tax to the towns 
and cities. There is, then, less temptation for in- 
equalities in assessment of one town as compared with 
another, in order to escape their share in State 
taxes. 

5. Since there is far greater discrepancy between 
the cost and the selling value of the residences of the 
rich than of others, because of scarcity of possible 
purchasers, it would seem as if the law should provide 
that the assessor should take into the account not mere- 
ly what the property would sell for, but what it would 
cost toduplicate. This would render much easier 
the work of the assessor of these districts just out of 
New York and Boston where the wealthy business 
men have lately built palatial residences, apparently 
with the object in part of escaping taxation in the 
city. 

6. Agreat awakening all over the country is needed, 
and that speedily, in order that the people may ap- 
preciate the enormity and injustice of existing 
methods of State and local taxation, and may be im- 
pelled to effect changes that shall make of the State 
an instrument of righteousness rather than what it is 
now in this matter of taxation—a conniver at fraud 
and creator of inequality. 


MANHATTAN, Kan, 
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Phases of Taxation in New York State. 
BY THE HON. JAMES A. ROBERTS, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE oF Naw York. 

IN studying the question of taxation as presented 
in the State of New York, two things have forced 
themselves to a definite conclusion in my mind. 

The general property tax, so far as personal prop- 
erty is concerned, cannot be enforced, and, therefore, 
should be abolished. 

The general property tax for State purposes is most 
difficult of equitable administration as between the 
different counties, and some fairer tax should be 
substituted. 

I. The fact that intangible personal property 
largely escapes taxation has been the subject of 
so many reports of legislative committees and tax 
commissions, that it has long since ceased to call for 
demonstration. The extent to which it escapes is 
still discussed, and, in some instances, disputed. A 
careful comparison of the value shown by the ap- 
praiser after death and the assessment rolls before 
death, made by the State Comptroller’s office in a 
large number of estates, seems to demonstrate clearly 
that considerably less than 2 per cent. of personalty 
is found upon the general tax-rolls, and even that 
amount is nearly all bank stocks or tangible person- 
alty. Of the estates examined, one-third escaped 
altogether, and in the others the percentage of per- 
sonalty assessed varied from 3-10 of 1 per cent. to 19 
per cent. Every fair-minded man who studies the 
question will admit that the value of the personal 
property in New York State is, at least, equal to the 
value of the real estate, $4,349,866,526, and yet its 
assessed value is only about %, namely 12 6-10 per 
cent. the past year. 

If banking capital, which, under the law, can no 
more escape taxation than real estate, be eliminated 
from assessed personalty, the amount of personal 
property taxed in New York to-day is not as much 
by more than $60,000,000 as it was forty years ago; 
and yet every one must admit that the value of per- 
sonal property of all kinds has enormously increased 
during that particular period. New York is im- 
‘perial in her wealth, as well as in her popula- 
tion, her enterprise and her progress; and yet the 
percentage of personalty as compared with realty 
found on the assessment rolls in this State is the 
lowest of the leading States inthe Union. In Iili- 
nois it is 17 per cent.; in New Jersey itis 17 4-10 per 
cent.; in Massachusetts, 20 8-10 per cent.; in Penn- 
sylvania, 22 7-1o per cent.; in Indiana, 26 per cent., 
and in Ohio 30 per cent. as against 12 6-10 percent. 
in New York. 

But even in 'the several counties of this State a dis- 
parity in the percentage of assessed personalty to 
realty is found, which is not suggestive of an equi- 
table distribution of the tax burden. It varies from 
6-10 of I per cent. in Richmond County to 22% per 
cent. in New York County. In Kings County it is 
4% per cent.; in Monroe, 5 6-10 per cent., and in 
Erie 6 4-10 per cent. These counties contain pros- 
perous, enterprising cities where, naturally, large ac- 
cumulations of personal property might be expected, 
and yet in the rural counties the percentage is much 
larger. In Genesee it is 13 per cent.; in Livingston 
and Jefferson, 14 per cent., and in Washington 20 
per cent. 

Nor is the disparity confined to the counties. It 
is found in the townsof the same county. In five 
towns of Westchester County the ratio of taxable val- 
uation of personalty to real property was I per cent., 
in five others less than 2 per cent.; and in one, the 
conditions of which seem much the same, the ratio 
was 37 percent. These figures thus show the ab- 
surdity of the system as enforced. It is not possible 
to devise asystem under which the tax on intangible 
property can be enforced. Listing and sworn state- 
ments bring out some, but by no means a large pro- 
portion. The one is inquisitorial, and, therefore, ob- 
noxious; and the other has been unqualifiedly con- 
demned as offering a prize to perjury. Moreover, it 
is almost impossible to place a tax on personal 
‘property which does not work injustice by doubling 
taxation, or by placing a burden which can and will 
be shifted to shoulders little able to bear it. The 
deeper one delves into tax statistics and history the 
more manifest it becomes that the attempt to reach 
personalty by a general property tax is a farce and 
an absurdity, and it is now almost an anomaly. The 
United States, Switzerland and part of Australia are 
the only civilized countries in the world to-day 
wit: e the attempt is made. All Europe, except 
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Switzerland, has abandoned it. National experience 
and economic science alike condemn it. Why should 
this country longer continue the unjust and senseless 
effort? It is unjust as between individuals and as 
between localities; and it has long since ceased to be 
of importance in raising revenue. Everybody pos- 
sessed of intangible personalty knows that it is by 
law taxable, and yet without hesitation, and appar- 
ently without scruple, the law isignored. The open 
and constant evasion of one law weakens respect for 
all law, as well as the moral fiber of the community. 

A small percentage of personal property is exempt 
from taxation by law; a much larger percentage 
should fairly and economically be exempted. But 
when those two percentages are added, there is still 
left a large portion of personal property which should 
equitably be made to meet its fair share of the tax 
burden. If such property cannot be reached under 
the present system, the query is, How may it be made 
to pay its just proportion of taxes? Without hesita- 
tion I answer, the solution is by an inheritance or 
succession tax and the abolition of the direct tax on 
personalty. 

The things to be sought in every tax law are that 
it produce a regular revenue; that it shall be attended 
by the minimum expense of collection; that it shall 
offer the fewest opportunities for successful evasion; 
that the time of payment shall be as convenient as 
possible, and that all possible inquisitorial features 
be eliminated. No tax that has yet been devised 
comes so near meeting all these requirements as the 
succession tax. An experience of six years in this 
State shows that the revenue from this source is prac- 
tically uniform. In only one year hasit been abnor- 
mally large, and in no year has it fallen materially be- 
low the average. The liberality of the Legislature 
in giving fees and creating places has made the col- 
lection of the tax more expensive than it should be; 
but this is not a defect inherent in the theory of the 
tax itself. A man may conceal during life his intan- 
gible property in a thousand different ways; but when 
death comes and the estate must be settled or di- 
vided, the hidden wealth must come forth into the 
light of day, and evasion of the tax is then the least 
likely. There is no time when the average citizen 
feels it perfectly convenient to pay a tax; but Pro- 
fessor West, who has made a specialty of inheritance 
taxation, says of it that ‘‘as to the time of payment, 
it is the most convenient of all direct taxes’’; and 
this is the opinion of all who have given the subject 
study or have had practical experience with it. It is 
not inquisitorial, because, as was just stated, estates 
are settled at death, and the publicity which this re- 
quires is sufficient for taxing purposes. The amount 
of such tax should not be sufficient to drive capital 
away; and yet with a tax removed from personal 
property during life, a fair succession tax could be 
levied without injustice or danger. 

II. In the case of personal property I have already 
shown how great is the disparity in its assessment in 
the several different sections of the State. The 
same disparity exists in the assessing of real estate, 
tho in a less degree. The same law of assessment 
applies to all the counties in the State, calling forthe 
assessment of real estate at.its full market value; 
and yet the Tax Commissioners, in their report pre- 
sented to the Legislature in 1897, show that in equali- 
zing valuesthey found that in two counties property 
was assessed at 50 per cent. of its value; in one at 51 
per cent.; in two at 55 per cent.; in two at 58 per 
cent.; in one at 59 per cent.; in six at 60 per cent.; 
in two at 62 per cent.; in one at 63 per cent.; in 
three at 65 per cent.; in one at 66 per cent.; in two 
at 67 per cent.; in three at 68 per cent; in two at 69 
per cent.; in eight at 70 per cent.; in four at 71 per 
cent.; in two at 72 per cent.; in two at 73 per cent.; 
in four at 75 per cent.; in three at 78 per cent.; in 
one at 79 per cent.; in five at 80 per cent.; in one at 
84 per cent.; in one at 85 per cent.; in one at 86 per 
cent., and in one at 92percent. Ina word, thesixty 
counties.of the State had twenty-four different bases 
of value at which property is assessed under the same 
requirement of law. The present Tax Commission 
nas conscientiously tried to do their duty as laid 
down in the law; but they have to confess that they 
‘‘are not confident that entire success in effecting an 
equitable distribution of the State taxes has been at- 
tained, or that the State equalization does not bear 
too heavily on some of the counties,’’ It would bea 
miracle if such were notthe case. It is not possible 
for any man, or body of men, to equalize values of 
property extending over so wide a stretch of territory, 
with myriads of facts and conditions to be taken into 
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consideration in getting the true valuation. There is 
always jealousy between the different counties over 
the question of equalization, and a claim is always 
set up by many counties that more of the tax burden 
has been placed on them than they should be asked 
to bear. 

If the revenues of the General Government were 
obtained by direct taxes, apportioned among the 
several States according to the value of property, is 
there any doubt that endless bickerings and jeal- 
ousies would arise? But the General Government 
fortunately derives its revenues from indirect sources 
calculated to evoke the least local jealousy. The 
State might with great advantage follow this custom 
and derive its revenues from indirect sources, and 
leave the direct general property tax for the county 
and town. More equal justice could thus be ob- 
tained and a cause of dissatisfaction removed. The 
indirect taxes now collected through State agency are 
nearly sufficient to support the State, and the balance 
could easily be met by greater economy and bya 
slight increase in the rate of some of the taxes now 
imposed. 

Avsany, N. Y. 


The Tax Inquisitor Law in Ohio. 


BY THE HON. E. A. ANGELL, 


Late oF Ono State Tax Commission. 


THE proposition that all property of every kind 
should be taxed at its true value in money-at a uni- 
form rate, is one which upon its face seems fair. In 
many of the States this principle of taxation 1s es- 
tablished by the fundamental law. It is expressed 
in the Ohio Constitution of 1851 in the following 
language: 

‘* Laws shall be passed, taxing by a uniform rule, all 
moneys, credits, investments in bonds, stocks, joint 
stock companies, or otherwise; and also all real and 
personal property, according to its true value in 
money.”’ 


The debates of the constitutional convention of 
1851 show that the advocates of the general property 
tax held rose-colored opinions about its efficiency; 


‘they thought our State would become a Utopia when 


this system was once set in operation. 

It 1s needless to say that their dreams were not ful- 
filled. One of the first lessons learned by all stu- 
dents of taxation is the inevitable breakdown of the 
general property tax whenever it is tried. The at- 
tempt has been made for hundreds of years. The 
tax has been abandoned everywhere else in the known 
world except in the United States and in Switzer- 
land. 

In Ohio, however, for twelve years past an attempt 
has been made to render it effective. The stringent 
requirements of the Ohio listing law, which compels 
every one under a penalty of 50 per cent. to return 
under oath for taxation all of his property, have been 
supplemented by a system of paid informers. 

The system really dates from 1885, altho a curious 
act was passed in 1880, applicable only to Hamilton 
County, in which Cincinnati is located. By the Act 
of 1885 the county officers of Hamilton and Cuya- 
hoga Counties (Cleveland is in Cuyahoga County), 
were authorized to employ any person to ascertain 
and furnish to the County Auditor the facts and evi- 
dence necessary to authorize him to subject to tax- 
ation any property improperly omitted from the tax 
duplicate; payment for these services was to be 
made only out of the money actually paid in as taxes 
on the omitted property. Three years after this an- 
other act was passed applicable generally throughout 
the State. It was, however, provided by this act 
that the compensation should be limited to 20 per 
cent., and the field of inquiry was limited to ‘‘ omit- 
ted moneys, credits, investments in bonds, stocks, 
joint stock, annuities, or other valuable interests.’’ 

Let us now see what the operation of these laws 
has resulted in. Confessedly, the energies of the 
tax inquisitor are limited in stocks and bonds. It 
has been asserted by the advocates of the law that it 
results in inducing large returns of personal prop- 
erty for taxation. Ifthe law is a success in this re- 
spect it will appear in the returns of intangible prop- 
erty (moneys, credits and stocks and bonds) in Cleve- 
land and in Cincinnati. 

Let us compare the returns of intangible property 
in Hamilton County thirty years ago with the corre- 
sponding returns at the present time. 


1866.....++ Re se ee jabe shahebiet $17,460,477 00 
sss diiveansdeacassdsasectesanaae 17,199,669 00 
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The corresponding figures for the present time are 
as follows: 


NEE. « ivpiniie anand a sabia ons epi sane .. $5,722,789 00 
WIM sn 5's chweee ie ans cA Mecn ss euv ene es 6,036,935 00 
Us 65. cones ea eee eaa reek cone shee 5,389,350 00 


The amount of money returned in Hamilton 
County in 1866 was $6,778,883, while in 1896 it was 
$1,097,283. The amount of money on deposit in 
Cleveland banks in 1896 is about $70,000,000, and of 
this there was returned for taxation in 1896 $1,741,- 
129. It must be borne in mind that the population 
and wealth of these cities have marvelously increased 
within this period. Cincinnati was a city of about 
160,000 in 1860; it has now more than 400,000. Its 
growth in wealthis more striking than the growth in 
population. So, too, of Cleveland. Any discussion 
would be inadequate which did not take these facts 
into consideration. There are on deposit in the 
banks throughout the State about $190,000,000; of 
this $135,000,000 or $140,000,000 are in the five city 
counties. These city counties return for taxation 
about $5,000,000 in money, while the remainder of 
the State returns $29,000,000 out of perhaps $60,- 
000,000. So of creditsand stocks and bonds. The 
whole amount of stocks and bonds returned in the 
whole State is but $7,000,000. Thirty years ago it 
was over $12,000,000. It is evident at once, there- 
fore, that the informer scheme does not make the 
general property tax effective. It has utterly broken 
down in Ohio as elsewhere. The merest bagatelle is 
reached outside of visible tangible property. 

What else has been accomplished? We do not 
know the amount collected in the State at large by 
the operation of these laws prior to 1893. Since 
that date the figures are attainable. We do know 
the amount collected under this Jaw in Hamilton and 
Cuyahoga Counties since 1885. In Hamilton County 
$705,067.30 has been collected, and in Cuyahoga 
County $891,239.99 has been collected. Of these 
amounts 25 per cent. has been paid to the inquisitor 
and 4 per cent. to the County Auditor, a total of 
about $462,929. The amount net to the two coun- 
ties is $1,133,378. Under the system of taxation in 
Ohio the amount which goes to the State Treasury 
is about 7 per cent. It is a matter, therefore, of 
local interest mainly. The indirect results of the 
operation of the law haye been to drive away large 
masses of capital from the State. It is estimated 
that at least $200,000,000 has been lost to Cleveland 
alone, and as much more to Cincinnati. Another 
well-established result has been the unparalleled de- 
preciation of real estate in Ohio. Real estate in 
Cleveland is much lower than in any other city on 
the Great Lakes. The reason is obvious. Let one 
hundred men of large wealth be driven from a city 
and the possible buyers of high-priced real estate are 
limited in number. This depreciation has been most 
marked in high-class residence property. Twenty to 
twenty-five years ago land in the residence part of 
Euclid Avenue had a ready sale at $400 to $500 a 
foot front; it is not worth half that sum to-day. The 
reason is an obvious one when it is recalled that the 
people who formerly bought such property now live 
in Washjngton and New York. 

The moral aspects of this. question are, however, 
the important ones. It should be remarked that 
neither of the Act of 1885 nor of 1888 provides any of 
the safeguards which are commonly thrown around 
the making of contracts by public officials. There 
is no provision for the advertising for bids, nor that 
the contract should be let tothe lowest bidder; there 
is no provision for publicity in the making of these 
contracts. In the Act of 1885 there is no restriction 
whatever placed upon the rate of compensation to be 
paid to the tax inquisitor; this rate is absolutely un- 
limited. Inthe Act of 1888, which applies to the 
rest of the State, it is restricted, as we have seen, to 
20 percent. There is no limit whatever in either of 
these acts to the length of time for which these con- 
tracts can be made; the term has generally been 
three years; but it might be twenty years so far as 
any limitation is fixed by the act. Again, the 
County Auditor in all these cases sits to hear evi- 
dence, to consider and determine; yet he receives a 
large fee if he decides one way, and nothing if his de- 
cision is the other’way. If the ‘‘case’’ involves 
$200,000 (which is no uncommon thing) he receives 
$8,000, and the inquisitor $50,000. Many cases have 
been brought in our courts in which the amount’de- 
manded by the State against the citizen has varied 
from $50,000 to $250,000. One case is reported 
(Myers vs. Shields, 61 F.R., 713) in which the amount 
demanded was $192,000, In the practical adminis- 
tration of the law the County Auditor is dominated 
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entirely by the controlling will of the inquisitor. It 
is the latter who negotiates all the settlements. Suits 
are brought for fabulous sums of money, conducted 
by private counsel employed by the informer and set- 
tled for the merest bagatelle of the amount demanded. 

We have, therefore, all the elements and all the 
opportunities of great corruption. Stories are whis- 
pered about of large sums of money paid, no part of 
which ever reaches the County Treasury. Be this 
as it may, one thing is certain. It is not right that a 
State should place such temptation in the way of its 
public officicals. It is not consistent with the spirit 
of our liberties that men should be commissioned in 
the name of the State to worm into the private affairs 
of its citizens. To men who inherit the traditions of 
English liberty the trade of an informer has always 
been a hateful one. We have sought as a race by 
the constitutional enactments which date back cer- 
tainly as far as Magna Charta itself, to protect our- 
selves from this kind of intrusiveness. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


The California Mortgage Tax. 


BY CARL C. PLEHN, 





Proressor OF PotiricAL ScieNcE, UNivERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


ONE of the most interesting of the many novel 
measures introduced in California by the Constitution 
of 1879, is the method prescribed for the taxation of 
loans secured by mortgages. In 1876 the Supreme 
Court decided that, under the old constitution, mort- 
gages could not be taxed. The convention to frame 
a new constitution, which met three years later, was, 
in a general way, unfriendly to capital, as was natu- 
ral, since Denis Kearney, with his sand-lot followers, 
and the Grangers played an important part in the 
movement which led to the calling of the convention. 
The intention of the members to see to it that money 
and the money-lender did not escape taxation, is es- 
pecially obvious in that part of the new instrument 
which deals with revenue, and the decision just men- 
tioned did not escape their attention. In the hope 
of placing the burden of taxation on the Jender, and 
at the same time of avoiding double taxation and of 
protecting the borrower, it was provided that 

‘‘ A mortgage, deed of trust, contract or other obliga- 

tion by which a debt is secured, shall, for the purposes 
of assessmént and taxation, be deemed and treated as 
an interest in the property affected thereby 
the value of the property affected by such mortgage,” 
etc., ‘‘ less the value of such security, shall be assessed 
and taxed to the owner of the property, and the value 
of such security shall be assessed and taxed to the 
owner thereof.’ 
Another section of the Constitution declares that 
every contract ‘‘ by which a debtor is obligated to pay 
any tax or assessment on money loaned,’’ shall be 
null and void, and as a penalty no interest can be col- 
lected on mortgages affected by such illegal con- 
tracts. 

To comprehend clearly the nature of this tax it is 
necessary to know its place in the tax system of the 
State. California depends, almost entirely, on the 
so-called general property-tax. Theoretically each 
property owner is required to contribute toward the 
support of the State and local governments in pro- 
portion to the amount of property of every kind 
which he holds. The tax laws carry out the theory 
of this system with logical consistency and prescribe 


- what is generally considered to be a model form of 


the general property tax. The method provided for 
the taxation of mortgages is strictly in accord with 
the theory and has on that account met the approval 
of many experts in taxation. But the general prop- 
erty tax is entirely unsuited to modern economic con- 
ditions, and even the California tax law, approxi- 
mately perfect as it is, cannot be successfully ad minis- 
tered. In the general wreck of a tax system excep- 
tionally strong features of the law are apt to cause 
exceptional hardship. If by any possibility all prop- 
erty could be reached, as the law requires, the 
California system of taxing mortgages would be per- 
fectly fair and proper. But all property is not and 
cannot be reached, while mortgages are. This tax 
is, therefore, regularly shifted to the debtor together 
with a little something more, about & of 1 percent., 
to insure the lender against a possible loss by a 
changein the taxrate. Moreover, the tax is heavier 
than on other property because mortgaged property 
is more sharply assessed. The consequence ‘is that 
borrowers have to pay, in interest and taxes together, 
about % of 1 percent. more than they would have to 
pay if the entire tax were assessed to the property 
owner and the mortgage, as such, were exempt, 
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Mortgaged property is more sharply assessed than 
other property because a clue to its value is to be had 
from the record of the mortgage. Real estate in 
California pays nine-tenths of all taxes, and of these 
nine-tenths mortgages, altho constituting only One- 
sixth as to value, pay one-fifth. 

The shifting of the tax, which entirely defeats the 
purpose of the framers of the measure, can be seen 
from the following facts: The average rate of taxa- 
tion throughout California for State and local pur- 
poses together is abeut 1.75 per cent. on the assessed 
valuation. It varies this year from 1.03 per cent. in 
Santa Clara County to 3.20 per cent. in Sierra 
County. In San Francisco it is 1.6954 per cent. 
The average rate of interest upon mortgages in Cali- 
fornia for the decade 1880-’89, according to the 
eleventh Census, was 8.90 per cent., or exactly 2 per 
cent. more than the average throughout the United 
States, which was 6.90 per cent. At present the 
rate of interest has fallen here, as elsewhere in the 
United States; but the best evidence shows that it is 
still, for mortgages, at least 2 per cent. higher than 
the general average. 

There is no reason, outside of the tax system, why 
the rate ofinterest on mortgages in California should 
be any higher than, or even as high as, the average 
for the United States as a whole. Capital has been 
abundant, the security is excellent, the prospect for 
the future of land values good, and there is less than 
the average demand for loans. In 18go less than 
one-sixth of the real estate (by value) was encumbered 
and theaverage percentage of such encumbrances to 
the value of the property affected was 43.81. These 
facts seem to justify the conclusion that the mort- 
gage tax raises the rate of interest to borrowers by 
about two percent. on the average. It is further 
true that the rate of interest charged on mortgage 
loans of the same degree of safety is greater in coun- 
ties where the tax rate is regularly high than in coun- 
ties where it is usuallylow. And, as a last bit of 
evidence, mortgages due, but which might be safely 
permitted to run for the time allowed by the statute 
of limitations, are frequently called in and the rate 
raised to cover an increase, or even an anticipated 
increase, in the tax rate. 

The explanation of the failure of the mortgage tax 
to accomplish what was expected of it is to be found 
in the fact that this is almost the only form in which 
a money investment, as such, is taxed. Few if any 
other forms can be reached. This year only 
$31,000,000 of ‘‘ money and solvent credits” appear 
as part of the total assessment which amounts to 
$1,089,000,000. But mortgages are assessed at $177,- 
000,000. No device has yet been found which will 
enable the assessor to discover the multitude of in- 
tangible forms of property which are characteristic 
of modern times; and whenever capital comes out of 
its hiding-place and shows itself in some form in 
which it is bound to be taxed, the man who calls it 
forth must pay the tax and all the other costs of such 
exposure. 

In practice, then, the California mortgage tax sins 
against the fundamental principles of just taxation in 
two ways: 1. It brings about inequality of taxation, 
since mortgaged property is assessed more sharply 
than other property. 2. Being regularly shifted it 
imposes a burden on the eventual taxpayer larger 
thar. the tax actually received by the Government. 


Berkevey, CAL. 


Good Reading and Great Writers. 


BY THE VERY REV, F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN oF CANTERBURY. 


THE fifteenth century witnessed events of over- 
whelming significance both for Christian literature 
and for the general progress of mankind—the dis- 
covery of America in 1492; the invention of printing 
in 1449, and that awakening of the human mind 
known as ‘‘The Renaissance,’’ which received a 
powerful impulse from the flight of Greeks into Italy, 
who brought with them a revived knowledge of Greek 


literature, after the capture of Constantinople by the 


Turks in 1453. 

In my former church of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, ts a stained-glass window, presented to me by 
the printers of London, in memory of William Cax- 
ton, the first English printer, who was one of the 
auditors of the church. On one side of the window 
you see the founder of English literature, the old 
monk of Jarrow, the venerable Bede, dictating to his 
boy scribe, just before his death, the last verse of his 
translation of St. John, On the other side stands 
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Erasmus, the morning-star of the Reformation, whose 
troubled life was the outcome of the eager age when 
‘Greece rose from the dead with the New Testament 
in her hand.’’ Between the two stands William Cax- 
ton beside his simple printing-press. Caxton’s 
motto was ‘‘ Fiat Lux” —*‘ Let there be light ”; and 
underneath the window are the four lines written at 
my request by the late Lord Tennyson: 

“His cry was, ‘ Light, more light while time shall last’; 

He saw the glories growing on the night, 

But not the shadows which that light should cast, 

Till shadows vanish in the Light of Light.”’ 

Who shall attempt to estimate the immeasurable 
results of the art of printing? It has shaken the 
thrones of tyranny, and quenched the bale-fires of 
the Inquisition. By disseminating the thoughts of 
those in whose souls God has illuminated the light 
of genius, it may enable the humblest soul among 
us to 

: “Untold 

The wings within him wrapped, and proudly rise, 

Redeemed from earth, a creature of the skies.”’ 

And—because the cause of truth, with such a 
power as that of the printing-press to help it, is irre- 
sistible—with the Renaissance came ‘‘ the bright and 
blissful Reformation,’’ which, as Milton said, ‘‘ struck 
through the black and settled night of ignorance and 
antichristian tyranny,’ and in which ‘‘the sweet 
odor of the returning Gospel embathed men’s souls 
in the fragrancy of Heaven.”’ 

After the invention of printing the range of litera- 
ture widened, and from a narrow river it becamea 
boundless sea. Think of all the wealth of the Eliza- 
bethan age when a galaxy of glorious men gathered 
round the throne of the maiden Queen, and when 
England could boast of such writers as Sydney, 
Raleigh, Hooker, Spenser, and above all of the poet 
who, of all men who ever lived, was endowed with 
the most oceanic and myriad-minded genius, William 
Shakespeare. Think of the period of the Common- 
wealth, with such sons as John Milton, and John 
Bunyan, and John Dryden. Think of the age of 
Queen Anne with such writers as Pope and Addison. 
And has any century in England been more prolific 
of splendid names than this? We have had such 
poets as Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning and many more 
of brilliant fame; such novelists as Sir Walter Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot; such his- 
torians as Macaulay, Freeman, Froude; such men of 
science as Wheatstone, Faraday, Darwin, Tyndall 
and Huxley; such men ofletters as Carlyle and Rus- 
kin; such theologians and religious writers as New- 
man, Stanley, F. W. Robertson and Lightfoot (to 
mention the dead only), and multitudes of other 
writers of eminence whose names alone would fill 
the page. 

So vast is the field open to every young reader 
even in Christian and English literature. If he 
choose poetry as his field, two at the least of the su- 
preme poets of the world, Shakespeare and Milton, 
were Englishmen. And what reading would be more 
likely to purify and ennoble than that of the poet 
who teaches us, most sweetly, and with clearest in- 
sight ‘‘the great in conduct and the pure in 
thought’? Do not those rare souls ‘‘enrich the 
blood of the world,” and present us with the very 
bloom and fragrance of all human knowledge, human 
thought, humar passion? Wordsworth accepted it as 
his mission, ‘‘ to open the eyes and widen the thoughts 
of his countrymen, and teach them to discern in the 
humblest and most unsuspected forms the presence of 
what was kindred to all that they had long recognized 
as the highest and greatest.’’ Or if a youth chooses 
history as his field, is not history ‘‘the crystallized 
experience of humanity’’—‘‘a civil theology of the 
Divine Providence”? Is it not, as Bolingbroke said, 
‘«Philosophy teaching by .examples’’? Surely his- 
tory is, as Carlyle called it, ‘‘a divine book of 


Revelation of which the inspired texts are great men”’; 
and as Fichte said, ‘‘a constant inflowing of God into 
human affairs.’’ Or if a student choose biography 
for his favorite branch of study, biography will show 
him every type of man, the innocent and the guilty, 
the strenuous and the idle, the happy and the 
wretched; as well as (for his warning) the multitude 
who are neither one thing nor the other, the half-and- 
half souls, the Mr. Facing-both-ways. Thus we may 
make the dead live again to show us how to guide our 
lives by avoiding their errors and imitating their good 
examples. 

What inexhaustible treasures are here! Yet if the 
youth would really enjoy them ‘‘ he must not only 
listen but read; he must not only read but ‘Ain, 
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Knowledge without common sense is folly; without 
method it is waste; without wisdom it is fanaticism; 
without religion it is death.” The reading of all 
other books will fail in its best object if it does not 
enable him to read and understand the Book of 
books, of which it has been truly said that ‘‘its light 
is like the body of heaven in its clearness; its vast- 
ness like the bosom of the sea; its variety like scenes 


of nature.’’ 
Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


A New Movement in Bible Revision. 
BY JOHN DE WITT, D.D., 
Or THE American Otp Testament Revision Company. 
TO THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You asked me several months ago foran article upon 
the present condition and prospects of Bible revision. 
My long connection with the work, and especially 
with a recent fresh departure which most of your 
readers are not aware of, enables me to” furnish you 
with some important details. 

It is generally supposed that the Revised Bible of 
1882 (N. T.) and 1885 (O. T.), in so far as it was in- 
tended as a substitute for the Authorized Version, is 
a complete failure. 

It is not generally known that it contains within its 
lids the promise and potency of a newand vigorous 
life, and, it may be hoped, of ultimate success. 
This is lodged in the Appendixes attached to the 
Old and New Testaments severally, containing the 
instances in which the American Companies differ 
from the English, ‘‘which they regarded as of sufficient 
importance to be appended tothe Revision in accord- 
ance with the orignal agreement.” 

There is no mention in the heading of either Ap- 
pendix, or in either Preface, of any specific period 
during which these American preferences must be 
published in the several editions of the Revised Ver- 
sion issued by the University Presses; nor any 
intimation that after a definite limit of time these 
preferences may, if the American Companies so de- 
termine, be given to the world ina different form; 
that is, as incorporated in the text. The limit spec- 
ified in the ‘‘agreement”’ is fourteen years, and it 
will be reached July roth, 1899. It should be known 
by all who have any interest in Bible Revision that 
the American Companies are actively astir. 

The following statement will give the history of 
the new movement from its inception: 

After the work of revision had progressed for sev- 
eral months the question was raised in the American 
Committee, what weight the opinions of these com- 
panies are to have in determining what text shall be 
finally adopted as the completed revision? The 
question could only be answered by the British Com- 
mittee, and the Rev. Dr. Schaff was authorized to 
confer with them. 

Greatly to our surprise we were informed that by 
virtue of a contract with the University Presses be- 
fore the formation of the American Committee, giving 
them the copyright for £20,000, the text must be de- 
termined wholly by themselves, and that ‘‘they had 
not the power to give a share in the right of voting 
to any but the members of their own companies.”’ 

This seemed to be putting the American Revisers 
on the footing, not of fellow-revisers as they sup- 
posed themselves to be by the terms of their invita- 
tion to take part in the work, but simply of advisers. 
They felt that it was due to the number, the charac- 
ter and the liberal gifts of their constituents, by whom 
all the expenses of the American Company were paid, 
that the equality of the two co-operating committees 
should be frankly and fully recognized and practi- 
cally shown by giving them a positive and well-defined 
weight in the final decision, if only by the presence 


and vote of a small representation, not sufficient in 


number to affect the result. 

The complication was serious, and all efforts to 
settie the difference by correspondence were futile. 
It threatened the continuance of our labor in co-op- 
eration with the great body of English-speaking peo- 
ple in Great Britain, if not the abandonment of all 
effort in the same direction by ourselves. It was 
felt that either must be averted, if possible, by any 
means whatsoever. 

On May 14th, 1875, Dr. Schaff proposed to cross 
the ocean at his own expense; and during the follow- 
ing July he made a plea for the American Committee 
before the British Companies separately, which was 
remarkable not only for its earnestness, clearness and 
force, but for itskindness and curtesy. This resulted 
in proposals which could only become operative by the 
express consent of the University Presses; but they 
were found impracticable. 
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The correspondence with the University Presses 
was protracted, and ended in our'being thrown back 
upon the replies to our first overtures, with the dis- 
couraging addition that the Presses which by the 
original agreement had transmitted the successive 
portions of the British First Revision immediately 
upon their completion, discontinued sending them. 

The statement should not be omitted that during 
this whole correspondence, the communications of 
the British Committee abounded in expressions of 
fraternal feeling, of a kindly appreciation of the 
labors of the American Company, and a desire that 
they should continue; while on the main point at 
issue they held their position firmly. 

But after a time the stringency was relieved by a pro- 
posal of the University Presses, which it was thought 
best after mature deliberation to accept, yet as only 
a partially satisfactory substitute for the position we 
were entitled to. 

The agreement referred to, dated August 3d, 1877, 
contained seven specifications. It is only necessary 
to give the third and fourth items as bearing upon 
the contents of the two Appendixes: 

‘3. The English Companies will give reasonable 
time for the American Committee to return their re- 
marks on any points that they may think important in 
these last communications (those containing the results 
of the British Second Revision); and altho the Eng- 
lish Companies are precluded by the terms of their con- 
stitution from undertaking a third revision, they will 
nevertheless take such remarks of the American Com- 
mittee into special consideration before the conclusion 
of their labors, 

‘*4, If any differences shall still remain, the Ameri- 
can Committee will yield its preferences for the sake of 
harmony, provided that such differences of reading and 
rendering as the American Committee may represent to 
the English Companies to be of special importance, be 
distinctly stated either in the Preface to the Revised 
Version or in an Appendix to the volume, during aterm 
of fourteen years from the date of publication, unless 
the American churches shall sooner pronounce a delib- 
erate opinion upon the Revised Version with the view 
of its being taken for public use.” 

The American Committee, while yet in its strength, 
was unanimous in the opinion that their differences 
were too numerous and important to be suppressed 
any longer than the expiration of the period to 
which they were bound by their contract. They im- 
mediately did what they could in preparation for the 
time when they would have a right to publish an 
American edition. The Old Testament Company, as 
early as March 6th, 1885, took action upon the dis- 
covery of a large number of omissions and imperfec- 
tions in their Appendix. It was evident that these 
were to be attributed to the inconsiderateness of the 
British Old Testament Company late in the preceding 
year, when their work was apparently completed, in 
precipitating upon them in the mass an unexpected 
and unauthorized ‘Third Revision’’ of the whole 
Old Testament, containing nearly 5,000 changes, and 
in their pressing for the immediate publication of our 
Appendix, not giving sufficient time for its proper 
completion, as promised in the agreement of August 
3d, 1877, as heretofore cited. 

This ‘‘ British Third Revision, completed in July, 
1884,” did not reach the American Company until 
its regular session, late in October, when every hour 
was needed for completing the Appendix on the basis 
of the Second Revision, supposed to be the last ad- 
missible under the contract. Already the printers 
were clamorous for ‘‘copy.’’ Wecould only close up 
with the least possible delay. Important oversights 
were inevitable. By parity we have a valid claim to 
our Third Revision now, as searching and thorough 
as we are able to make it. 

The Company held brief meetings, at intervals of 
six months, the latest in October, 1889. In each of 
these, important corrections were made,and the need 
of additional labor became more and more evident. 

We come now te the story of the present activity. 
It will doubtless be maintained by any who remain 
until the blessed task is completed. On the fifteenth 
of April, 1897, the American Committee convened at 
the Bible House in New York to consider proposals 
from the house of Thos. Nelson & Son for the copy- 
right of the American Revised Bible. The condi- 
tions mentioned being favorable, the general terms 
were agreed upon most cordially. A second meeting 
was held on June 24th, 1897, when the contract was 
concluded. A ‘‘memorandum of agreement’’ has 
been signed by all the surviving members of both 
companies. The members of the American Commit- 
tee have pledged themselves to complete, if possible, 
the material for the projected ‘‘American Standard 
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Edition” in season for its publication by the 
mid-summer of 1899, and to give it their public au- 
thorization. . 

They have adopted a scheme for carrying on the 
work largely by correspondence, holding only a few 
meetings for the determination of such points as 
can be satisfactorily settled only by personal confer- 
ence, especially those which require the harmonious 
action of the two companies. 

The time was selected between the Christmas and 
New Year just past for a meeting of several days, as 
not interfering with professorial labor. From this 
time forward it is believed that rapid advances will 
be made; for all the members in their measure of 
health and strength are laboring earnestly and 
heartily. We hope to be sustained by the deep in- 
terest of all who love the Bible, in the progress and 
completion of our work. 


Denver, Cot. 


The Japan of ’97 in Politics. 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 





THE year is characterized by what may be called 
the political loneliness of Japan. She is solitary 
among the nations. Moving far in advance of all 
her Eastern neighbors she has lost their sympathy, 
nay, incurred their positive dislike; tho, by her 
amazing progress she has won the promise of a kind 
of political equality —of judicial and tariff autonomy: 
yet she is not so far advanced as to be able tocommand 
alliances with Western Powers. Japan has hitherto 
been admired and somewhat petted by the West as 
a brilliant youth in need of leading-strings; but her 
solid advance in education, commerce and war, has 
caused a check on mere admiration, and compelled a 
new interpretation of Japan as ‘‘a power that must 
be reckoned with.’’ The West is becoming critical 
toward Japan, and this spirit tends in some instances 
to akind of anti-Japanese sentiment. In short, we 
may use the old term so often charged upon Japan, 
and saya reaction has set in on the part of the West, 
so that instead of praiseand delight over everything 
Japanese, there is a coldness which says: ‘‘We must 
look out for that new military and commercial power 
that isexpanding so rapidly in the East.’’ This year, 
therefore, marks the time to record that the tone of 
the West is appreciably changing toward Dai Nippon. 

Japan, too, has changed in her attitude toward the 
West. After the slap she received from Russia, 
France and Germany, forcing her to restore the Liau- 
tong Peninsula, she replied by voting to double her 
standing army to 460,000 men, and to raise her navy 
to 250,000 tons, which would equal that of the com- 
bined fleets in Eastern waters. There isa growing 
conviction here that Japan must, sooner or later, fight 
Russia ; and this apprehension gave rise last summer 
to more than a newspaper scare, simply because a 
few Russians somehow got into the interior without 
passports, and were said to be inspecting fortifica- 
tions. This feeling against Russia is increased by her 
evident progress in getting control of Korean affairs, 
while Japan’s blunders have forfeited all her prestige 
there. Then Japan’s long and firmest friend, the 
United States, by the new tariff on Japanese silks 
and matting which threaten destruction to growing 
industries here, stirred up no little disappointment 
and even bitter writing. Moreover, the Hawaiian 
questions increased the irritation against the United 
States. 
tions of these two peoples there has been a vivid 
flash of indignation at the actions of the Great Re- 
public, and a recognition of the impossibility of 
always relying on our good nature and friendship, 
expecting us to buy millions upon millions of Japan- 
ese goods while Japan buys comparatively little of us, 
and hoping meanwhile we will pay no attention to 
her movements in the Pacific. Some crazy writing 
in the United States papers about the danger of the 
25,000 Japanese. who seemed to be laborers in Ha- 
waii, but were in reality trained warriors, ready to 
seize the islands, did not tend to help good feelings. 
Thus it happens that as foreign nations have been 
obliged to put a_ new interpretation on this Empire’s 
progress, so Japan has been forced to reconstruct her 
ideas of international intercourse. The coldness of 
the West has chilled Japan’s admiration and pro- 
duced a kind of national suspicion and a sense of iso- 
lation heretofore unfelt. . 

For .example, Germany has just siezed Kiao-chau, 
as her manifesto to China that the murder of Ger- 
mans will not be tolerated. As to the international 
morality of the act, it may be too early to give a 
judgment. But it has thrown Japan into hysterics, 


For the first time in the history of the rela-. 
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The press is almost unbridled in its denunciations of 
this act of a ‘‘ Christian nation,’’ and bitterly asks 
whether this is Righteousness, and why it is permit- 
ted? The power of calm judgment is lost to such a 
degree that when it is rumored that France plans to 
occupy Formosa, even so level-headed a journal as 
Fukuzawa’'s /ij7 Shimpo accepts a rumor that any one 
who knows international politics should see at a 
glance cannot be true, and by its wide influence in- 
creases the nation’s useless excitement, and adds to 
the feeling that Japan is left alone among the nations, 
just at the time when political equality is being ac- 
corded her. 

« Chere is absolutely nothing to rely upon but our 
own ability to defend ourselves.’’—/i7i Shimpo. 

Internally, the main political question is the old 
one that, previous to the war with China, brought a 
serious strain on the Constitution and began to make 

1epresentative government a farce—government by 
party. Ofcourse, in the face of national perii the 
Diet shelved every thought of opposition and stood 
unanimous with the Government. When the war 
fever cooled down, Count Ito formed an alliance with 
the Liberals, and thus the first step was taken toward 
having a Cabinet responsible not only tothe Emperor, 
but also to the Diet. When the Ito Cabinet fell, and 
the present Matsukata Cabinet was formed, with the 
leader of the Progressionists holding the important 
post of Minister for Foreign Affairs, the second great 
step was taken, and actual government by party 
seemed within the reach of practical politics. But 
the trouble in Japan is that parties have not yet 
learned to hold together. Both the Liberals and 
Progressionists crumbled into cliques as soon as they 
got into power, and the strange result now is that 
both parties have broken with the Cabinet, and both, 
enjoying the liberty of speech gained through the 
present Cabinet, are shouting out: ‘‘ Down with the 
Matsukata Cabinet!” 

Out of all this confusion comes the irresponsible 
cry that the Government. is bribing the representa- 
tives, and the Walpolean era of political corruption 
is said to be already in full blast. If wecould believe 
what so great a statesman as Count Itagaki, the 
leader of the Liberals, says, we should have to think 
Japan had reached the stage of nearly universal rot- 
tenness in politics. The present situation is that of 
an unpopular Cabinet facing a deficit of thirty millions, 
yet with two very serious questionsto bring before 
the Diet. One is, passing the remainder of the codes, 
so that the new laws may be in operation a year be- 
fore the revised treaties. Unless this is done, there 
is a possibility that the operation of the treaties may 
be deferred, which would bring a heavy disappoint- 
ment to. the whole nation. Thesecond is, increasing 
the land and saké taxes—a most unpopular proposi- 
tion even with a powerful Cabinet. But to carry out 
the present military and naval expansion there must 
be raised some thirty millions ex more; and the oppo- 
sition to this is very marked. Every one favors a 
powerful navy, but loud demands on every side are 
being heard to reduce the proposed army expansion 
from 460,000 to 345,000. Japan has never before 
witnessed commercial circles calling on the strong 
parties to unite and put an end to the uncertainties 
of the business world, nor has the united chambers 
of commerce ever before opposed the Government 
and boldly urged the necessity of cutting down army 
expansion, lest the investment of the nation’s finances 
in unproductive ways may paralyze growing indus- 
tries. When one thinks of the degraded position the 
mercantile classes were in, but a tew decades ago, it 
almost takes away one’s breath to see them now op- 
posing the Government policy and advocating less 
militarism against the once all-powertul soldier-senti- 
ments of the nation. 

On Formosa a chapter might be written; but we 
must content ourselves with only a glance. It is 
proving a heavy burden on Japan, having already 
cost over fifty millions. The better Japanese are 
much disappointed over the ineffectual way the new 
province has been administered, and repeated out- 
breaks among the inhabitants show a deep aversion 
to Japanese rule. This hatred was emphasized by a 
large uprising on the very day set as the limit for 
either leaving the island or becoming members of the 
Japanese nation. There is wide complaint that a 
majority of Japanese officials are unworthy of their 
places. Yet General Nogi, the Governor, is a splen- 
did military officer of exceptionally high moral stan- 
dards and earnest purpose. It would be a pity to see 


him fail; but the popular soldier has civilian enemies, 
and at this writing it is rumored he has resigned, 
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On the whole the year has been one of trial in for- 
eign relations, while the Jost-de//um problems within 
are taxing the wisdom of Japan’s statesmen as wellas 
her financial resources. The rapid industrial expan- 
sion of last year has resulted in the collapse of a 
number of investments, prices of necessities have 
universally risen about fifty per cent., and some signs 
of a panic are looming up. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 





Industrial Training for the Negro. 


SEcoND HALF, 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 


PrincIPAL OF THE TUSKEGEE, ALA., INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


IT is possible for a race or an individual to have 
mental development and yet be so handicapped by 
custom, prejudice and lack of employment asto dwarf 
and discourage the whole Hfe, and this is the condi- 
tion that prevails among my race in most of the large 
cities of the North; and it is to prevent this same 
condition in the South that I plead with all the ear- 
nestness of my heart. Mental development alone will 
not give us what we want; but mental development 
tied to hand and heart training will be the salvation 
of the Negro. - 

In many respects, the next twenty years are going to 
be the most serious in the history of the race. Within 
this pericd it will be largely decided whether the Ne- 
grois going tobe ableto retain the hold which he now 
has upon the industries of the South, or whether his 
place will be filled by white people from a distance. 
The only way that we can prevent the industries slip- 
ping from the Negro in all parts of the South, as 
they have already in certain parts of the South, is 
for all the educators, ministers and friends of the 
Negro to unite to push forward, in a whole-souled 
manner, the industrial or business development of 
the Negro either in school, or out of school, or both. 
Four times as many young men and women of my 
race should be receiving industrial training, Just now 
the Negro is in a position to feel and appreciate the 
need of this ina way that no one else can. Noone 
can fully appreciate what I am saying who has not 
walked the streets of a Northern city day after day 
seeking employment, only to find every door closed 
against him on account of his color, except along cer- 
tain lines of menial service. It isto prevent the same 
thing taking place in the South that I plead. We 
may argue that mental development will take care of 
all this. Mental development is agood thing. Gold 
is alsoa good thing, but gold is worthless without 
opportunity to make it touch the world of trade. 
Education increases an individual’s wants many 
fold, It iscruel in many cases to increase the wants 
of the black youth by mental development alone, 
without at the same time increasing his ability to 
supply these increased wants along lines at which he 
can find employment. 

I repeat that the value and object of industrial ed- 
ucation has been misunderstood by many. Many 
have had the thought that industrial training was 
meant to makethe Negro work, much as he worked 
during the daysof slavery. This is far from my idea 
of it. If this training has any value for the Negro, 
as it has for the white man, it consists in teaching the 
Negro how rather not to work, but how to make the 
forces of nature—air, water, horse-power, steam and 
electric power, work for him, how to lift labor up out 
of toil and drudgery into that which is dignified and 
beautiful. The Negro in the South works, and he 
works hard; but his lack of skill, coupled with igno- 
rance, causes him to do his work in the most costly 
and shiftless manner; and this keeps him near the 
bottom of the ladder in the business world. 1 repeat 
that industrial education teaches the Negro how not 
to work. Let him who doubts this contrast the Ne- 
gro in the South toiling through a field of oats with 
an old-fashioned reaper, with the white man on a 
modern farm in the West, sitting upon a modern 
‘<harvester’’ behind two spirited horses, with an 
umbrella over him, using a machine that cuts and 
binds the oats at the same time—doing four times as 
much work as theblack man with one-half the labor. 
Let us give the black man so much skill and brainsthat 
he can cut oats like the white man, then he can com- 
pete with him. The Negro works in cotton and hasno 
trouble so long as his labor is confined to the lower 
forms of work—the planting, the picking and the gin- 
ning; but when the Negro attempts to follow the bale 
of cotton up through the higher stages, through the 
mill where it is made into the finer fabrics—where 
the larger profit appears, heis told that he is not 
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wanted. The Negro can work in wood and iron and 
no one objects so long as he confines his work to the 
felling of trees and the sawing of boards, to the 
digging of iron ore and making of pig iron; but when 
the Negro actempts to follow his tree into the fac- 
tory where it is made into chairs and desks and rail- 
way coaches; or when he attempts to follow the pig 
iron into the factory where it is made into knife 
blades and watch-springs, the Negro’s trouble be- 
gins. And what is the ubjection? Simply that the 
Negro lacks skill coupled with brains to the extent 
that he can compete with the white man, or that 
when white men refuse to work with colored men, 
enough skilled and educated colored men cannot be 
found able to superintend and manevery part of any 
one large industry, and hence for these reasons we 
are constantly being barred out. The Negro must 
become in a larger measure an intelligent producer 
as wellasa consumer. Thereshould bea more vital 
and practical connection between the Negro's edu- 
cated brain and his opportunity of earning his daily 
living. Without more attention being given to in- 
dustrial development we are likely to have an over- 
production of educated politicians—men who are 
bent on living by their wits. As we get further away 
from the War period the Negro will not find himself 
held to the Republican Party by feelings of grati- 
tude. He will feel himself freeto vote for any party; 
and we are in danger of having the’ vote or ‘‘influ- 
ence’’ of a large proportion of the educated black 
men in the market for the highest bidder unless at- 
tention is given to the education of the hand, or to 
industrial development. 

A very weak argument often used against pushing 
industrial training for the Negro is that the Southern 
white man favors it, and, therefore, it is not best for 
the Negro. Altho I was born a slave, I am thankful 
that I am able so far to rid myself of prejudice as to 
be able to accept a good thing whether it comes from 
a black inan or from a white man, a Southern man or 
a Northern man. Industrial education will not only 
help the Negro directly in the matter of industrial 
development, but it will help in bringing about more 
satisfactory relations between him and the Southern 
white man. For the sake of the Negro and the 
Southern white man there are many things in the rela- 
tion of the two races that must soon be changed. We 
cannot depend wholly upon abuse or condemnation 
of the Southern white man to bring about these 
changes. Each race must be educated to see matters 
in a broad, high, generous Christian spirit; we must 
bring the two races together, not estrange them. 
The Negro must live for all time by the side of 
the Southern white man. The man is unwise who 
does not cultivate in every manly way the friendship 
and good-will of his next-door neighbor, whether 
he is black or white. I repeat that industrial train- 
ing will help cement the friendship of the two 
races. The history of the world proves that trade, 
commerce, is the forerunner of peace and civili- 
zation as between races and nations. We are in- 
terested in the political warfare of Cuba and the 
Sandwich Islands because we have business interests 
with theseislands. The Jew that was once in about 
the same position that the Negro is to-day has now 
complete recognition, because he has entwined him- 
self about America in a business or industrial sense. 
Say or think what we will, it is the tangible or visible 
element that is going to tell largely during the next 
twenty years inthe solution of the race problem. 
Every white man will respect the Negro who owns a 
two-story brick business block in the center of town 
and has five thousand dollars in the bank. When a 
black man is the largest taxpayer and owns and cul- 
tivates the most successiul farm in his county, his 
white neighbors will not object very long to his vo- 
ting and to having his vote honestly counted. The 
black man who is the largest contractor in his town 
and lives in a two-story brick house is not very likely 
to belynched. The black man that holds a mortgage 
ona white man’s house which he can foreclose at 
will is not very likely to be driven away from the 
ballot-box by the white man. 

I know that what I have said will likely suggest 
the idea that I have put stress upon the lower things 
of life—the material; that I have overlooked the 
higher side, the ethical and religious. I donot over- 
look or undervalue the higher. All that I advocate 
in this article is not asan end, butasa means. I 
know as a race we have got to be patient in the laying 
of a firm foundation, that our tendency is too often to 
get the shadow instead of the substance, the appear- 
ance rather than the reality. I believe, further 
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that in a large measure, he who would make the 
statesmen, the men of letters, the men for the pro- 
fessions for the Negro race of the future, must, to- 
day, in a large measure, make the intelligent arti- 
sans,the manufacturers, the contractors, the real-estate 
dealers, the landowners, the successful farmers, the mer- 
chants, those skilled indomestic economy. Further, I 
know that it is not an easy thing to make a good Chris- 
tian of a hungry man. I meanthat just in proportion 
as the race gets a proper industrial foundation—gets 
habits of industry, thrift, economy, land, homes, profit- 
able work, in the same proportion will its moral and 
religious life be improved. 

I have written with a heart full of gratitude to all 
religious organizations and individuals for what they 
have done for us as a race, and I speak as plainly as I 
do because I feel that I have had opportunity in a meas- 
ure to come face to face with the enormous amount of 
work that must still be done by the generous men and 
women of this country before there will be in reality, 
as wellas in name, high Christian civilization among 
both races in the South. 

To ac€omplish this, every agency now at work in the 
South needs re-enforcement. 





Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 


It is now quite certain that the pressure brought to 
bear upon Congress, to open to the public the Congres- 
sional Library evenings and Sundays, will be success- 
ful. It is no longer a Congressional Library, but a 
National Library in the truest sense of theterm. When 
it was inthe Capitol the crowded condition of books 
and lack of reading-room facilities made it impossible 
to do more than keep the library open for the accommo- 
dation of the few people of leisure who command their 
owntime. Strictly speaking, the leisure class of the 
United States is not large. Asa rule, people of wealth 
possess their own libraries; and just here in Washing- 
ton, not rated a rich town, as riches go in the large 
commercial cities, the reading people are not the mil- 
lionaires, neither are they the men and women who 
make up the official circle. No people on earth work 
harder, with longer hours, than men in “ politics’”’ and 
women in ‘‘society.’”’ Ifthey ever have time to read 
anything above skimming the daily newspaper they read 
itat home. I donot mean that they are not men and 
women of culture and well informed. They are, and 
the marvelis that they are. But they do not read in 
Washington, where they have little time to speak of 
that is not filled with political or social duties. Of 
course there are exceptions, but very many depend 
greatly on summer reading and summer travel, the two 
making practically a liberal education. 

The Government service gives to the National Capi- 
tal an element of population unlike that of any other 
city in the United States. Men and women in the de- 
partments are the reading people who will most appre- 
ciate the open Library evenings and Sundays. They 
are working people between the hours of nine o’clock 
and four o’clock, after the latter hour controlling their 
owntime. A large number would gladly avail them- 
selves of the privilege offered by the open Library after 
four o’clock. Weare supposed to be too democratic for 
class distinctions, tho we have them in spite of our the- 
ories tothe contrary. But I use the term class in no 
offensive sense when I say, as a class the people in the 
departments have the inclination for books and intel- 
lectual improvement. I think nowhere else in this 
country would there be found among the same number 
as many men and women of superior intelligence and 
culture as in the Government service at Washington. 
And why not? when one considers who they are, from 
whence they come, and why they are here—not a few be- 
ing the relatives or intimate friends of ‘‘our best peo- 
ple”’ in official circles; for there are degrees of compari- 
son in official life as well as in private life. Unfortu- 
nately, in the last decade the aristocracy of money has 
been too much in evidence, and the aristocracy of 
worth, that once led, is too much in the background. 

Libraries are for the use of the mass of the people 
and not for the benefit of the few. A library that is 
epen only during the day falls short of its purpose, for 
the evening is the time when the masses of the people 
may availthemselves of opportunities to obtain infor- 
mation. And yet, incredible as it may seem, there are 
men in Congress who object to opening the Library, on 
two grounds—first, that it will be an additional expense 
and, second, that Congress should still hold it to be 
exclusively a Congressional Library. The relatively 
small outlay required for the evening opening would be 
as nothing compared with the benefits derived from it. 
As for still holding it exclusively a Congressional 
Library, its growth and scope left that contracted idea 
behind long ago. At thesame time the men whostand 
out against opening the Library are neither over-eco- 
nomical nor narrow in public spirit, when big appro- 
priations are at stake. Happily the majority of the 
Committee on the Library favor thenew plan. Senator 
Wetmore favors opening the reading-room of the Li- 
brary from six to ten o’clock for six days of the week, 
and Representative Harmer is in favor of making the 
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hours from four to ten o’clock six days of the week, 
which would be all day and evening, without interval, 
as the closing is now four o’clock. Representative 
Amos J. Cummings favors opening the reading-room 
from four to ten o’clock both week-days and Sundays. 
Mr. Cummings refers to the Astor and Lenox Libraries 
in New York, which he says are closed at four o’clock, 
and inthe summer months are closed entirely. The 
working people have no opportunity whatever to enjoy 
the privileges of these libraries; and as they are free 
from taxation he thinks it is a discrimination in favor 
of the few against the many. Mr. Cummings says fur- 
ther: ‘‘ The Congressional Library is principally a 
National Library; and the poor ought to have the same 
chance to enjoy its advantages as the rich—the work- 
ing manthe same as the banker. I will vote at any 
time for any appropriation that will bring about this 
result.’’ 

They do some things better in Europe, tho we do not 
care to admit it. On the Continent of Europe all libra- 
ries,museums and art galleries are open onSunday from 
one o'clock until five or six o’clock. In Great Britain, 
libraries, museums and art galleries are rigidly closed 
on Sunday; but the gin-shopis open. In the United 
States libraries, museums and art galleries, as a rule, 
are closed on Sunday; but the saloon is accessible. On 
the question of intemperance alone, statistics show that 
in Great Britain and the United States the percentage 
of intemperance is greater than in allthe rest of the 
world. We could learn something even from that lit- 
tle Republic out in mid-ocean—for the Public Library 
in Honolulu is open not simply every week-day, but 
all day on Sunday, having the same hours, from nine 
o’clock in the morning until ten o’clock in the evening. 
And yet, Honolulu might well be called a City of 
Churches and churchgoing people. From personal 
knowledge during my recent three-months visit to Ha- 
waii, Ican say, no New England village in our own 
land shows a more strict observance of Sunday than 
Honolulu. This is the more remarkable because of the 
mixed population—Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese— 
who may not care for the Christian Sabbath, but re- 
spect the law, in the strict observance of Sundayasa 
day of absolute rest from all work or business, because 
the law is not oppressively but wisely enforced. Every 
saloon, and the number is limited, is closed on Sunday, 
most rigidly, on a penalty of the law few would care to 
risk. But the Library is open all day, and in the after- 
noon the Government Band plays in Kapiolani Park to 
the music-loving people. I have never been anywhere 
in the United States where the Sunday law gave so 
much good Sabbath-keeping along with profitable fest 
and pleasurable recreation as its manner of enforce- 
ment does in Hawaii. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery has been open tothe public 
on Sunday afternoon, for the past year. The step was 
taken soon after the removal was made to the new Art 
Building,quite a year ago,and no harm hascome fromit. 
On thecontrary, the attendance fromthe first was large, 
and hundreds of men, womenand children have enjoyed 
the privilege of seeing the beautiful paintings and 
sculptures. If it was a pleasure to some,and more than 
that in education to others, great good has been ac- 
complished. The National Museum is under the direc- 
tion of the Government, and has never yet been opened 
on Sunday, probably for the same reason that is given 
against opening the Library in the evening—that it 
would be an additional expense. If, however, the 
Library is opened, undoubtedly the Museum will be 
opened also. No expense has been spared in making 
the Library building one of the finest in the world. It 
has ample room, is easy of access, and when opened to 
the public, evenings, if not Sundays, it will become 
what it ought to be. Mr. John Russell Young, the Li~ 
brarian, would add to the interesting features of the 
Library, collections of autographs, rare manuscripts 
and valuable records, to be found in the departments 
of the Government. The most valuable manuscripts 
probably are in the Department of State. They include 
papers of the early Presidents. Then there are the Su- 
preme Court Records, from the date of its organization, 
February, 1790, up to the present time. 

The most interesting debate in the Senate, so far, 
was the debate onthe resolution introduced by Senator 
Teller, to pay United States bondsin standard silver 
dollars. The resolution also assertéd that such pay- 
ment is not in violation of the public faith, nor in dero- 
gation of the publiccredit. Those opposed to the reso- 
lution took the ground that it was both, and the debate 
included much that was personal on both sides. There 
has not beenso much spirited talking in the Senate 
this session, unless in executive session, about which 
the public is not supposed to know, tho, as a matter of 
fact, sometimes does know a greatdeal. It passed the 
Senate, but that was expected, and will be the end of it. 

The dinner-party given by the President and Mrs. 
McKinley in honor of the Diplomatic Corps, was not 
only one of the largest, but one of the most beautiful 
given in the White House for many a day. There are 
four embassies and thirty legations at Washington, and 
all of them were represented at the dinner, except the 
Korean and the Dominican Republic, the first-named 
being in official mourning, 
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Among new books promised for the early spring by 
the Macmillan Company is Mary Bradford Crownin- 
shield’s book of West Indian plantation stories. Mrs. 
Crowninshield is the wife of Commodore Crowninshield, 
now chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, but recently in command of the battle-ship 
‘‘Maine,’’ which may have the chance of becoming 
famous as the first American man-of-war in the harbor 
of Havana for—well—-a very long time. ‘‘ Where the 
Trade Wind Blows ” is the title of Mrs. Crowninshield’s 
book—a connected series of twelve stories in which she 
has portrayed life in the Spanish West Indies with a 
firm hand throwing a strong light on a dark corner of 
the New World. Life on the West Indian plantations 
and coast swamps has been treated from the outside 
point of view. Mrs. Crowninshield writes from per- 
sonal knowledge on a subject that is as tragic as it is 
infrequent in literature. She knows the Spanish- 
American, and the half-breed woman with her hopeless 
social outlook. The stories are full of local color and 
are realistic pictures, giving a close acquaintance with 
the characters that make the life of the book—its pathos 
and humor. A pleasant feature of the publication is 
that the cover for Mrs. Crowninshield’s book was de- 
signed by her son, Caspar Crowninshield, whose name 
was not known to the publishers until after the de- 
sign had been accepted and paid for. 


Fine Arts. 
Millais’s Early Work. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





THE exhibition at Burlington House this winter con- 
sists entirely of paintings and drawings by the late 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir John Everett 
Millais. 

That Millais wasthe greatest painter who has held the 
presidency of the Royal Academy since the death, in 
1793, of its first president, will hardly be disputed. 
Nevertheless an impartial review of his work scarcely 
permits us to claim for him a place among the few 
supreme artists of the world. Of English artists—I re- 
fer to the art of painting only—perhaps not more than 
four or five of all times stand in the very first rank; 
and of these four or five Millais was certainly not one. 
Asa painter, technically considered, he surpassed all 
his English contemporaries, tho he never attained the 
marvelous facility of a Reynolds or a Gainsborough. 
In the faculties of imagination and invention he was 
far inferior to Rossetti or Burne-Jones; and altho he pos- 
sessed a true perception of color we rarely find in his 
pictures any evidence of that power of inventive ar- 
rangement by which a really great colorist makes every 
variation of detail subservient to the beautiful effect of 
the work as a whole. 

The work which Millais produced as a boy, before he 
had become imbued with the Pre-Raphaelite idea, is 
distinguished by a freedom and knowledge surprising 
when the age of the young artist is considered, but im- 
portant only asa promise of future excellence. This 
promise may be traced even ina frame of drawings done 
by the artist at the age of seven years. It becomes 
more and more evident in succeeding works; and the 
small portrait in oils of Mr. W. H. Fenn, painted while 
Millais was yet in his teens, displays, in no mean de- 
gree, both technical skilland power of characterization. 
The subject-pictures of this early period show the same 
facility of handling and considerable knowledge of the 
figure, but little thought or originality. 

Inthe autumn of 1848 was founded the famous Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. Millais was already in ad- 
vance of his associates inthe mere technic of paint- 
ing, but, perhaps, in other respects, less gifted than 
either of the two artists whose names, in conjunction 
with his own, will be remembered as those of the lead- 
ers in that eventful movement. The influence of these 
two effected a total change inthe character and purpose 
of his art. The poetic ardor of Rossetti, and Holman 
Hunt’s uncompromising earnestness, excited into sud- 
den activity all the latent poetry and earnestness of 
Millais’s nature, and maintained these qualities in what, 
looking to the whole of his career, we cannot but term 
a state of unnatural tension, for the space of several 
years. To the year 1849 belong the pictures of ‘‘ Lor- 
enzo and Isabella,’’ and ‘‘ Ferdinand Lured by Arie}.”’ 
In spite of some crudeness of coloring and hardness of 
execution,these pictures are in a high degree interesting 
and praiseworthy, especially when we remember that 
the painter was yet only in the twentieth year of his age. 
The one thing which chiefly militated against their 
complete success was the principle, adopted in those 
early days by the Pre-Raphaelites, and by Millais car- 
ried out with unflinching fidelity, that, when the artist 
had chosen a model suitable to his requirements, the 
likeness of that model was to be rendered with the ex- 
actness of a portrait. The adoption of this principle in 
‘*Lorenzo and Isabella,’ altho not without an interest 
of its own, was so far unfortunate that, despite the 
truth of expression in the faces, we find it impossible to 
rid ourselves of the feeling that we are looking, not at 
an ideal presentment of the persons of Keats’s poem, 
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but at the portraits of Mr. A. as Lorenzo and Miss B. as 
Isabella. In fact, the picture gives us the impression 
of having been reasoned out in detail in the artist’s 
mind rather than conceived as a whole in his imagina- 
tion. 

‘*Christ inthe House of His Parents,’’ known also 
as ‘‘The Carpenter Shop,’’ exhibited in 1850, is a pic- 
ture full of earnest purpose and thoughtful symbolism, 
somewhat marred, like those of the preceding year, 
by harshness of color and the absence of ideal beauty 
in any of the faces or figures. The pictures of 1851 
were less important, and, in some respects, less satis- 
factory. There is no pathos in this rendering of 
‘* Mariana in the Moated Grange ”’; but only the portrait 
of a woman stretching herself for mere bodily weari- 
ness; and the harshness of the coloring approaches the 
verge of positive disagreeableness. But one year later 
there was a different tale totell. In 1852 Millais, tho 
he had not yet completed his twenty-third year, touched 
the high-water mark of his Pre-Raphaelite manner. 
This was the year of ‘‘Ophelia’’ and ‘‘ The Hugue- 
not,’’ in many respects the most beautiful pictures 
which he ever produced. The advance in technical 
skill which these pictures manifest was accompanied 
by anenhanced sense of beauty not less obvious. In 
unity of conception, moreover, they show a great im- 
provement upon his previous work, tho possibly this 
was in part due to the singleness of sentiment involved 
in the subjects. My own favorite is the ‘‘ Ophelia.” 
The complete harmony of the parts, the feeling shown 
in the treatment of every detail, the exquisite painting 
of the wild flowers, and last, not least, the haunting 
sweetness of the girl’s face as she floats singing down 
the stream—all constitute this picture, to my mind, the 
loveliest of Millais’s work. Yet‘‘The Huguenot”’ is 
hardly less beautiful, Had Millais often maintained 
the level of excellence to which he has risen in these 
two pictures, he might, perhaps, have ranked among 
the really great painters of the world. 

‘The Order of Release ”’ (1853) is another very beau- 
tiful picture, less lovely, perhaps, as a whole than 
either of the two last named, but not less admirable in 
execution. The portrait of John Ruskin, painted in 
1854, has a peculiar value as the truest and most char- 
acteristic likeness in existence of one of the wisest 
teachers of our time. ‘‘The Rescue” (1855) again, is one 
of Millais’s undoubted masterpieces, painted through- 
out with magnificent skill and intense feeling. The 
beautiful ‘” Autumn Leaves ’’—a painting of four young 
girls making a bonfire of dead leaves in the twilight of 
a still autumn evening—was exhibited in 1856. One or 
two passages of color in this picture strike me as being 
slightly too brilliant for the general effect; but it is, 
upon the whole, a work of great charm and tenderness 
of feeling, and considerable beauty of color. 
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Music. 


Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Ellis as Impre- 
sarios. 
BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


THE opera season at the Metropolitan came belated, 
but far from too late for success socially as well as 
musically. Its incidents have been the topic of the 
town for nearly three weeks. The discussion has been 
amiable, occasionally enthusiastic—and justifiably of 
that tone. As was intimated in this journal before their 
season began, Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Ellis brought to- 
gether an undeniably strongcompany. The orchestra 
is superior, and the chorus is, for the most part of its 
work efficient. The publicsupport has been firm enough 
to rally together uniformly: large audiences, at a 
majority of the representations very numerous ones. 
Society has been present in all the pomp and circum- 
stances of glorious jeweled stomachers and Jlastrons 
bombés. Altogether, the management have redeemed 
themselves from the suspicion of being, in any way, 
the givers of a makeshift season. Besides that kind of 


‘negative credit to themselves, they have strongly re- 


minded us that casts ali shining over with stars are 
are not essentials to a generous popular favor in town 
toward an opera season; and furthermore, we have 
again noted thatthe star singer never loses the power 
to embarrass the repertory, willy-nilly and occasion- 
ally to mislead popular taste. 

The company controlled by Messrs. Damrosch and 
Ellis (which we set forth now as a matter of local rec- 
ord) includes Mmes. Melba, Gadski, Nordica, Brazzi, 
Barna, Staudigl, Seygard, Toronta, Van Cauteren and 
Mattfeld; and Messrs. Kraus, Rothmiihl, Salignac, Ibos, 
Bispham, Fischer, Campanari, Carbone, Boudouresque, 
Stehmann, Rains, Van Hoose, Vanni, Breuer and 
Viviani. That a great deal can be done with any 
such list of singers as this is obvious to any one who 
knows its personnel and is acquainted with the course 
of our immediate operatic past. As to the repertory, 
operatic repertory with us has been for a long time 
merely a business of skilful jugglery of old apparatus; 
a managerial system suggesting that poorly hidden 
scheme in the memorandum-book of the keeper of 
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a city a boarding-house, that must needs go through 
its weekly adjustment of the same dishes from Sun- 
day to Saturday night. Many of the dishes are ex- 
cellent; but their iteration has become Shakespearean. 
The Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis do not announce any 
of the new operas, nor dothey go back to unfamil- 
iar old ones. If they can attract their audiences without 
so much as one novelty, why, let us not question their 
right as shrewd business men to find in such conserva- 
tism their account. If the operatic habitué is bored 
with their alternation of ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Aida” and 
seven works of Wagner, it is obviously more the 
habitué’s predicament than that of many hundreds of 
his neighbors. Let us "hasten, however, to credit the 
managers or Mme. Melba with a fairly sprightly re- 
vival—*‘ The Barber of Seville!”—even tho we must 
ask, ‘‘ Charmian, was this well done?” 

Of the new, or relatively new singers thus far pre- 
sented by Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Ellis, a fuller notice 
willfollow. Mmes. Barna, Brazzi, and Staudigl cer- 
tainly have proved their responsibility and general effi- 
ciency, evening by evening; and, in several or joint 
assistance, Messrs. Ibos, Boudouresque, Van Hoose 
Rains and Breuer already have demonstrated the wis- 
dom of theirengagements. A lyric tenor—distinctive- 
ly such—seems to be the chief lack in the troop. 

The distinguished and contrasted merits and reputa- 
tions of Mme. Melba, Mme. Nordica and Mme. Gadsky 
are nowadays self-evident. Never has Mme. Melba 
sung better, nor displayed more seductively the wonders 
of the most lovely voice on the universal operatic stage. 
Her aims at being an actress, too, are now clear and 
often effective; as on her assuming last week the réle of 
Rosina, where she made an astonishing display of what 
schooling minutely will do to atone for absence of 
true temperament. But she must let Aida, and dra- 
matic music in general, quite alone, or lose her incom- 
parable soprano. Mme. Nordica, this midwinter, 
is in her best voice. Mme. Gadsky is, beyond doubt, 
one of the few great and interesting German so- 
pranos to be found. Before long her own country 
will discover that fact conclusively. She belongs with 
Mme. Gulbranson quite in the front rank of the new 
singers of highest equipment and charm. We have 
watched Mme. Gadsky’s evolution here, and she has 
redeemed every expectation, through her beauteous 
voice, sincerity of work and finished art as a singer 
and an acting singer. 

Thus far ‘* Tannhaiiser’’ and ‘‘ The Mastersingers”’ 
have been the best representations in their ensemble 
quality. The latter is the trait most amiable and 
praiseworthy. On the strength of it, the five or six 
weeks that Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Ellis give us are 
noteworthy and rewarding. 





Education. 





The University of Paris. 


ACCORDING to the latest edition of ‘‘ Minerva,” the 
University of Paris exceeds all others in the number of 
students, the register showing 11,090 last year. Berlin 
followed, with 9,629; Vienna, 7,026; Madrid, 6,143; Na- 
ples, 5,103; Moscow 4,461. Harvard, with 3,674 stu- 
dents, is the ninth in the list, but exceeds all other 
American universities. Oxford had 3,365, and Cam- 
bridge 2,929 students. Edinburgh leads the Scotch list 
with a roll of 2,850. The tendency of students to con- 
gregate in the great capitals is a noticeable feature of 
university life in Europe, London being the single ex- 
ception in this respect. The movement for a teaching 
university in this metropolis seems as far from success 
as ever; nevertheless the city is not destitute of stu- 
dents that are really doing university work. The Inns 
of Court constitute a veritable law faculty, weak only 
on the historical side. There are several hospital 
schools of medicine for men, of which the next to the 
largest, St. Bartholomew’s, numbered 950 students dur- 
ing the last session; there is also a similar school for 
women. University College had 1,500 students, and 
the Technical College of the ‘‘ City and Guilds Insti- 
tute,’’ 210. The numbers given by no means exhaust 
the total of students attracted to this great center by its 
facilities for scientific, literary and professional train- 
ing. Undoubtedly the number of students would be 
greatly increased if these agencies were organized into 
a university. 

The concentration of student groups is less marked 
in our country; still of 40,623 university students, 
so called, which are credited by ‘‘ Minerva’ to uni- 
versities of the United States, above forty per cent. 
are in the institutions of seven cities. The case with 
Washington, which is often likened to that of London,is 
really quite different. In our own Capital there are al- 
ready no less than four universities in existence and a 
fifth chartered. There is, however, ample place for an 
institution which should utilize for graduate students 
the vast scientific collections and archives of the Gov- 
ernment. The model for such an institution is found 
in a unique school of Paris which is, however, exclu- 
sively scientific in its nature,the Collége de France making 
ample provision in philological, historical and classical 
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To the scientific chairs of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Coliége de France are attached spa- 
cious laboratories. These laboratories are organized 
nto a system under the name of Lcole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes. Admission to these laboratories is al- 
always granted on application being made to the pro- 
fessor; in general there is no fee for admission, but any 
outlay required for the work that is undertaken has to 
be paid for. The workers are under the control of the 
professor, whether they undertake original investiga- 
tion or merely seek to increase their knowledge of rec- 
ognized subjects; in almost all the laboratorie$ lectures 
are delivered by the assistants. In like manner a facul- 
ty might easily be constituted at Washington for the 
training of specialists. 


branches. 


s s 
Biblical Research. 

In Wellhausen’s ‘‘ /sraelitische und jiidische Geschichte”’ 
we have for the first time an adaptation of the current 
critical methods of the Old Testament applied to the 
New. Hitherto the critics of the two Testaments have 
been working independently of each other, however 
they might agree in principle and methods. Among 
other things that have become plain by these researches 
of Wellhausen is the fact that the new school is not a 
particle less destructive and reconstructive in regard to 
the New Testament than it was in reference to the Old, 
and that the hopes or claims frequently expressed in 
this direction have been futile. This has become ap- 
parent especially by an examination made by Professor 
Oettli, of Greifswald, of the center and heart of Well- 
hausen’s New Testament criticism, namely, his concep- 
tion of the character of Jesus Christ. The articles of 
Oettli, entitled ‘‘ Das Christusbild von Wellhausen,” ap- 
peared in No. 6 of the Basler Kirchenfreund, 1895. 
While acknowledging the acumen of Wellhausen’s re- 
searches, and especially the attractive manner in which 
he depicts his ideal of Christ, Oettli shows that the 
resultant picture is the outcome of subjective criticism 
and presents only the human side of the Savior. 
Oettli shows, on the basis of Matt. 5: 11-17 and 7: 21 
sgq-, that Wellhausen is totally incorrect in claiming 
that Jesus ‘‘had not consciously put his person into the 
foreground nor discovered the significance of his 
life and sufferings.’’ Again he shows how impossible 
it is to explain, as Wellhausen has tried to do, the 
origin of the name ‘‘Son of Man”’ without basing it on 
Old Testament promises as found in Dan. 7: 13, inter- 
preted Messianically. Wellhausen makes it the equiv- 
alent of *‘man,’’ or ‘‘ human being ’’ (Mensch). Again 
it is made clear that it is a one-sided and unhistorical 
conception to see in the Messianic character of Jesus 
nothing but ‘‘ an ennobled side-piece of a Stoic philoso- 
pher and a prophetic coloring, which was given him by 
the religious history and character of his people ’’ Again 
it is pointed out as an entire failure at understanding 
Christ’s conception of the Kingdom of God, and a per- 
version of the scriptural of his purposes in establishing 
a new religious organization, when Wellhausen claims 
that ‘‘ Christ had never thought of destroying the Jew- 
ish Church and establishing the Christian in its place.”’ 
Oettli bases his argument on Matt. 16: 18. Then, too 
Wellhausen had claimed that the gospels do not pre- 
sent as a clear and well-authenticated historical fact, 
the resurrection of Christ, and that it is doubtful ‘if 
the belief among the disciples in the resurrection of 
Christ had really an objective testimony on the part of 
Christ as a basis.’”” This Oettli refutes on the basis of 
1 Cor.9: 1 and 15:9; Gal. 1:15. He concludes with 
these words: 





‘‘ Are we to be blamed if this singular inability to an- 
swer the life question ‘ Who is the Son of Man?’ makes us 
skeptical as o the merits of this school in its solution of 
the Old Testament religious problems also, which are 
judged from the same standpoint and discussed after the 
same methods ?”’ 


....A new interpretation of ‘‘ What have I to do with 
thee ?’’ in John 2: 4, is furnished by Lic. Brése, in the 
Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 10,4,a. The ordinary 
translation is acknowledged by the writer to be a possi- 
bly correct rendering of the original, being the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew current phrase, for which parallels 
can be found in the Scriptures; but he does not regard 
it as the best of the possible renderings, both from an 
ethical and an historical standpoint, as the phrase is 
used strongly to declare that the one person does not 
desire any association with the other. The writer sug- 
gests to render literally, z. ¢., ‘‘ What is this to thee 
and to me?” neither you nor I have anything to do with 


this. Weizsicher has translated ‘' /st meine Sache deine 
Sache?’ The new translation removes serious diffi- 
culties and does not imply that Christ is not willing to 
help later on, gives an intelligent explanation of Mary’s 
conduct, who immediately after this seeming rebuke 
directs the servant to fill the water-pots. Brése quotes 
Bernhardy, ‘‘Syntax of the Greek,’’ page 98, to show 
that this expression is quite common in later Greek in 
this sense, and finds at least one parallelin 1 Cor. 5: 12, 
altho here in connection with the infinitive. In this 
case John would have adopted a phrase from later Greek 
instead of having followed purely scriptura) models of 
expression, 
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THE event of most interest in the proceedings of 
Congress was the conclusion of the discussion and 
the vote on the Teller resolution in the Senate. The 
chief interest in the discussion and in the vote cen- 
tered in the words and action of the gold Democrats, 
who were hardly expected to support the resolntion. 
Ali of them did support the resolution, however, 
except Senator Caffery, of Louisiana. Senator Lind- 
say, of Kentucky, who has been quite a stanch sup- 
porter of the gold standard and whose resignation 
has just been requested by the Legislature of his 
State, cast in his lot with the supporters of the reso- 
lution. So did Senator Gray, of Delaware; Senator 
Smith, of New Jersey, and Senator Murphy, of New 
York. The last two supported, in a very quiet way, 
the candidacy of Mr. Bryan in 1896; but they repre- 
sent States which are very strongly committed to the 
gold standard. Some of those who voted for the 
Teller resolution declared that they did not under- 
stand it to commit the nation to free silver. The 
final vote on the adoption of the resolution was 44 to 
33. With the Democrats voted the Populists and a 
number of free silver Republieans, also Senator 
Chandler, ot New Hampshire. Senator Quay, of 
Pennsylvania, voted with the Democrats and silver 
men against the Lodge amendment, which declared 
in favor of payment of obligations in gold. The res- 
olution was sent over to the House, where it reported 
adversely, debated on Monday of this week, and re- 
jected late in the afternoon by a vote mainly on 
party lines. It was said that there was some disap- 
pointment that the President’s address did not in- 
fluence the vote. It could hardly be expected to, 
however, because it was only delivered the night be- 
fore the note was taken and afterthe Senators had, 
in one way or another, generally committed them- 
selves. The attitude of the Republicans toward the 
resolution was that it meant practically free silver 
coinage, that its passage would injure the credit of 
the nation, and that it presented a question of na- 
tional honor. Senator Aldrich remarked that the 
vagaries of the American Senate had ceased to 
have very much interest for the world. 

THE second Monetary Conference at Indianapolis, 
called last week to take action on the report of the 
Monetary Commission, appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the first Conference, wasin every way 
a success. It was a demonstration of the interest 
which the business men of this country have in the 
subject. Most of those who were members of the 
first Conference participated in the proceedings of the 
second, and a majority of the States were repre- 
sented. The resolutions adopted declare it of para- 
mount importance to remove at once and forever all 
doubt as tothe standard of value in the United 
States, to establish the credit of our nation at the 
highest point among the nations of the world; to 
eliminate from the currency system those features 
which have proved to be elements of weakness and 
danger; to provide a paper currency convertible into 
gold, adequate to the needs of the country and at 
the same time elastic; to use silver money so as to 
preserve its parity with gold; to confer the power to 
issue bonds when needed to preserve the public credit; 
to avoid injurious contraction, and toaccomplish these 
ends by a plan which shculd proceed _ by progressive 
steps. In conclusion the resolutions appeal to all 
patriotic citizens to unite in an earnest and deter- 
mined effort to secure from Congress such legislation 
as will wisely but surely result in bringing about 
sound financial methods. The Executive Committee 
of the Conference was continued and will carry ona 
campaign of education. The House Committee on 
Currency and Banking has not yet decided what one 
of the several bills it has before it it will favorably 
report to the House. 


A MEETING of more than usual interest was that of 
the National Manufacturers’ Association, which held 
its third convention in this city last week. The Asso- 
ciation has grown very rapidly since it was organized, 
and during the past year doubled its membership. 
It held a three days’ meeting and discussed a wide 
range of topics. One of the most important ad- 
dresses was that of President McKinley, which we 
have considered in another column. The President 
of the Association, Mr. Search, in his annual address, 
spoke of the past year as one of the most remarkable 
in the annals of the country for the tremendous 
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export trade from the United States. He gave con- 
siderable attention to the development of our foreign 
trade, touching upon the great importance of the 
Nicaragua Canal, showing how it would reduce the 
distance to be traveled by our shipsin reaching the 
Pacific ports and in communication with China and 
Japan. He made a special mention of the disadvan- 
tage under which we labor in having most of our 
commerce carried in foreign bottoms, insisting that 
if we are to extend our foreign commerce we must re- 
juvenate our merchant marine. He expressed him- 
self as strongly in favor of a Federal department of 
commerce and industry. Referring to our consular 
system, he insisted upon the importance of appoint- 
ments based upon experience and fitness. At the 
banquet, at which the President delivered his address 
on monetary reform, Senator Frye, the Hon. Charles 
Emory Smith, Judge Howland, and others, spoke on 
subjects of especial interest to manufacturers. 


In the outset of a laudable desire for clean streets 
and clean alleys, Chicago has received a distinct set- 
back from thecourts. It came about tnrough a legis- 
lative act providing for a five-year garbage contract, 
by which contract reduction works were to be secured 
and the old offensive dump system abolished. Janu- 
ary Ist, 1898, was to have ushered the new system in; 
as it is, only the intricacies of litigation leading up to 
a final decision from the Supreme tribunal may de- 
termine the time. In the first place there was trou- 
ble over the contract awards. One successful bidder 
failed to give bonds according to specifications, and 
his surety was declared to have forfeited a $10,000 
check which had been certified to the city. This 
surety was a noted Democratic politician; and when 
it was proposed to make him _ responsible as 
surety, he had payment on the check stopped. 
There was a wrangle and threats of litigation. On 
the top of this the maker of the check’ filed a bill to 
restrain the city from enforcing the garbage contracts 
as awarded to Mulcaire & Burke, holding that the 
statute under which the award was made applied only 
to Chicago, and that as such it was unconstitutional. 
The case came before Chief Justice Murray F. T. 
Juley, of the Cook County courts. He decided that 
the law was constitutional, in that it was not special 
legislation; but he granted the injunction as prayed, 
holding that in the contract price for the disposition 
of garbage the city had exceeded the constitutional 
limit of five per cent. indebtedness upon its assessed 
valuation. This decision ties the hands of the con- 
tractors. Corporation Counsel Thornton, for the 
city, will carry the case to the Appella‘e Court, and, 
if necessary, to the Supreme body at Springfield. In 
the meantime alleys are overrun from the old, foul- 
smelling garbage boxes, and the dump-system is 
a menace to health and property in outlying dis- 
tricts. 





THE most important news of the week from Cuba 
is that aSpanish force surprised Colonel Aranguren 
while he was taking a midday nap in a hut and killed 
him with a woman and a child. He was entirely un- 
armed. His body was sent to Havana, where there 
was great rejoicing. While Aranguren was not an 
important Cuban commander, the Spaniards were 
particularly incensed against him because he killed, 
or allowed to be killed, Colonel Ruiz, one of their 
officers, who came to visit and confer with him at his 
camp. They determined that they would capture 
him dead or alive. Probably he was betrayed to the 
Spaniards bya Negro. Captain-General Blanco left 
Havana on a visit to Santiago de Cuba. He took 
with him a considerable amount of money, supposed 
to be for the benefit of the troops inthe Eastern De- 
partment, who had been without pay for a long time. 
He mace a speech at Santiago de Cuba, in which he 
predicted that the war would be ended within a 
month or so. A great deal is expected of the cam- 
paign of General Pando, in the Santa Clara Province, 
whois proceeding up the Cauto River and hopes to 
overmaster General Garcia and his forces. General 
Blanco is to return this week to Havana. 





IF it was a part of his pupose in going to the cen- 
tral and eastern provinces to have an interview with 
General Gomez, the chief Cuban general, he will re- 
turn disappointed. A copy of a letter is published 
said to have been written by General Gomez in an- 
swer to. General Blanco’s proposals of peace. His 
letter states that General Blanco proposed to place a 
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steamer at his disposal to transport him to any place 
he might desire to go outside of Cuba, and to provide 
him with sufficient money for his expenses and the 
maintenance of his family in a foreign land. He de- 
clares his amazement that such an offer could be 
made to him. He is desirous of peace only on the 
basis of the independence of Cuba. The proposal 
made to him would be in violation of his honor, and 
he could not for a momententertain it. Hedeclares 
that he is not ina position making it necessary for 
him to look for a steamer to take him from the 
island. He tells General Blanco that he had better 
provide a steamer for himself. The visit of the 
United States cruiser ‘‘Maine’’ to Havana seems to 
have been accepted very quietly both by the Spanish 
in Cuba and in Madrid. There were some indica- 
tions of surprise and opposition, but the attitude of 
the Government was that it was a renewal of a friend- 
ly custom on the part of the United States, and it 
was announced that in response Spain would send a 
war-ship to visit a number of our ports. The offi- 
cers of the ‘‘Maine’’ have received every curtesy 
in Havana, the acting Captain-General Parrado pay- 
ing an Official visit in the absence of General Blanco. 





THE great engineers’ strike in England is over. 
The recommendation of the leaders has been voted 
on bythe men and accepted by a large majority. 
The figures are not yet given, but it is said are 25,000 
to 11,000. This was followed bya meeting of the 
committees representing the federated employers 
and the allied Trades Unions where a formal agree- 
ment was duly signed and arrangements completed 
for a simultaneous resumption of work on Monday, 
January 1st. The strike, which commenced on July 
12th, 1897,has been very disastrous. The loss in wages 
has been about $20,000,000, while funds to the amount 
of $2,000,000 have been expended in the support of 
the men and their families. The loss in business 
which has been diverted to the United States,Germa- 
ny and elsewhere is very great, but cannot be easily 
computed. The victory is chiefly with the employ- 
ers, and trade-unionism has received a severe blow. 
Still the men have gained in some things. The em- 
ployers have overcome the forty-eight hour a week 
limit, and are allowed an extension of overtime limit, 
but the men have secured a general recognition of a 
limit to overtime; the right of the employers to the 
use of machines, and the introduction of systems ¢ § 
piece-work is recognized, but the employés secure 
extra pay for extra exertion in piece - work. 
Mere question, of the demarcation of work 
are left to the employers alone, but there is 
a recognition by them of the right of the 
unions to make collective bargains as to the condi- 
tions of employment in shops and districts, and the 
creation of local conciliation boards. Thus while 
the balance is strongly in favor of the employers who 
say that they are now in a condition to compete 
fairly with other rivals, the men may feel that 
they are not entirely without some gain. 





FRANCE is more quiet; but underneath the surface ° 
there is still much opportunity for disturbance, 


There is first the profound conviction of a very large 
element of the better class that the trial of Dreyfus 
was a farce and his imprisonment an injustice. They, 
however, care less for him personally than for the 
real morale of the army, there being a very uneasy 
feeling as toits genuinevalue. Nothingovertly revolu- 
tionary will probably be done; but they do not propose 
to be quiet until the whole matter is probed to the 
bottom. Itis probably to satisfy them that the Gov- 
ernment has been throwing out hints that in due 
time when the present excitement shall have sub- 
sided, there may be secured a re-trial when all the 
facts can be brought out and these, perhaps over- 
conscientious, gentlemen convinced that their Goy- 
ernment is all right. Aside {rom these, there is the 
wave of anti-Semitism which occasions not a little 
anxiety as bringing out the worst elements in so- 
ciety; and of late Rochefort has been attracting pub- 
lic attention, receiving quite an ovation on his way 
to court to stand trial for libel. The Chamber of 
Deputies has by special vote declared its confidence 
in the Government, notwithstanding vigorous pro- 
tests from the Socialists who declare themselves 
ready to ‘‘ defend the true Republic.’’ The general 
Socialist excitement has also manifested itself in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Brussels, where soldiers who 
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undertook to carry out the action of the Chamber 
and prevent a member suspended for disorderly con- 
duct from entering, were set upon by a crowd of the 
Socialists. A violent scuffle ensued, the soldiers 
standing with fixed bayonets while the Socialists and 
anti-Socialists indulged in a free fight which ended 
only with the summary closing ofthe session. These 
Socialist disturbances are by some looked upon as 
more dangerous to the real peace of Europe than the 
foreign diplomatic questions. 


DUAL monarchies find many things to perplex them. 
Austria Hungary is comparatively quiet for the time 
being, tho the outlook for the next session of the 
Reichsrath is not hopeful. Now Norway and Sweden 
are attracting public notice. For some time there 
has been friction between the two, manifest especially 
inthe management of foreign affairs. These were for 
many years principally in the hands of the Swedes,and 
the Norwegians grumbled that they did not get their 
due share of diplomatic honors. This brought some 
relief, but of late there has arisen a party insisting on 
the right of Norway to have its own representatives, 
both diplomatic and consular, in foreign countries. 
The main object, apparently,is much the same as that 
of the Kossuth party in Hungary—to emphasize the 
national life as much as possible. The more con- 
servative men have been in favor of some agreement 
in the interest both of economy and efficiency; but 
the radicals have, as a rule, carried the day, prevent- 
ing any cordial co-operation and even making threats 
of separation. There has been, also, difficulty as to 
commercial relations. In 1895. the present coalition 
Ministry was formed, and a commission appointed by 
the two Governments to discover an amicable solu- 
tion of the difficulties connected with the union. 
That commission has concluded its labors without 
coming toany satisfactory result. The conservative 
members, both Swedes and Norwegians, substan- 
tially agree in proposing a common direction for for- 
eign affairs, their plans differing only in details; but 
the Norwegian Radicals make no prupositions what- 
ever, maintaining that there is nothing to discuss, the 
fundamental laws of the two kingdoms providing 
for a separate direction of foreign affairs. This state- 
ment has been criticised by the members of the com- 
mission, but not corrected, and seems to be supported 
by the address of King Oscar in which he says that 
those who are responsible for the failure have 
assumed a grave responsibility. There are reports, 
somewhat vague, of an understanding between Nor- 
way and Russia, the latter wanting as a harbor one of 
the Northern Norwegian fiords, but that the intense- 
ly republican Norwegians should join with Russia 
is considered by most very improbable. 





THE Czar seems to have made up his mind that he 
wants Prince George as Governor of Crete. The Sul- 
tan does not approve, and is offering whatever resist- 
tance he can in the form of appeals in favor of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, which he claims 
would be seriously endangered by such an appoint- 
ment, especially while the Turkish troops have not yet 
been removed from Thessaly. . To this the Czar’s re- 
ply, according to report, has been that there still re- 
mains the heavy war indemnity due for twenty years, 
and that if the Sultan does not accede to his wishes 
in one particular, he may be compelled to in another. 
England, it is understood, approves of Prince George, 
as do also France and Italy. Germany and Austria 
are opposed; but Germany has intimated her possible 
acceptance, at least to Russia, altho Turkey's obsti- 
nacy is supposed to have some better support than 
national pride. Just what has caused this change in 
favor of Greece is not known; but it is hinted that the 
royal family at Copenhagen, having failed in securing 
a pledge that Denmark's neutrality shall be guaran- 
teed by the Powers, are bringing personal influence to 
bear to overcome some of the hostile influences of the 
past, and think that if England and Russia can be 
induced to act together somewhere, it may hinder 
their hostility elsewhere. Locally, the situation is 
not hopeful. Bulgaria, having secured her Macedo- 
nian bishops, is apparently getting aggressive, and 
the Turkish War Department is looking anxiously at 
the western border. Eastward, too, there is trouble. 
The Kurds are getting even more turbulent, and, be- 
ing impartial as to whom they attack, the Russian 
Governor of the Caucasus has been obliged to request 
that at least those connected with the Hamidieh 
corps may be kept within the Turkish lines. Dr. 
Hepworth has finished his journey, and his recent 
letters confirm the reports that come from time to 
time of real anarchy in Eastern Turkey, 
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A NEW expedition, an English one, is reported as 
having arrived at Fashoda; but no further details 
are given, and the references to the Upper Nile are 
chiefly confined to discussions as to the possible ac- 
tion of Menelek. The treaty arranged between him 
and Sir Rennell Rodd is not published, and will not 
be before the assembling of Parliament; but the Eng- 
lish officials give hints to the effect that the Abyssin- 
ian has been bribed, not only with the section west- 
ward to the Nile but with a portion of the Somali 
protectorate, including a section of coast, and the 
port of Zeila, adjoining the French province of Obok 
and Jibutil, thus meeting Abyssinia’s wish for a sea- 
port, which she has not now. There are also under- 
stood to be various trade arrangements, securing to 
the English free passage through Abyssinia, and to 
Menelek certain rights in the Nile Valley. The plans 
for another English expedition, under Lord Caven- 
dish, at his own expense, but under general Gov- 
ernment auspices, are being pushed. He is to be ac- 
companied by nine English officers, an American, a 
Mr. Dodson, companion of Donaldson Smith, and 
will take with him 400 men well armed with rapid 
firing guns. His objective point to be reached, from 
the south or east, isthe junction of the Nile and the 
Sobat River, just south of Fashoda. His point of 
departure is not stated, but it is hinted that he may 
take advantage of the new treaty and make a short 
cut through Abyssinia. 

THE trouble in Baluchistan appears to be more 
serious than was at first supposed. The revolting 
Khan is endeavoring to block the advance of the re- 
lief expedition which landed at Ormara, and fighting 
isreported to be imminent. At the same time atten- 
tion is directed to the way in which the Pathan tribes 
havesecured their arms. It will beremembered that 
some time since the cargo of the steamer ‘‘ Baluchi- 
stan’’ was seized at the Custom House in London on 
the ground of false invoices, the boxes containing 
arms and ammunition. It was claimed that they 
were for firms dealing with Jibutil in the French 
province of Obok, east of Abyssinia, and the steamer 
was allowed to go onits way. It was watched, how- 
ever, and when it passed the Straits of Bab-el-Man- 
deb and turned eastward the English Consul at Mus- 
cat was notified, and an English gunboat started out 
and seized the steamer just as it was making for the 
Persian Coast. The cargo was kept under the Con- 
sul’s care at Muscat. It included the same kind of 
arms that the Afridis, Orakzais and others have 
made so effective against the English forces. On 
the Afghan border matters are not proceeding 
smoothly. The report of the capture of the Khyber 
Pass by the Afridis is not confirmed, but the British 
troops are constantly harassed by various expeditions 
and an effort by several companies to surround a 
number of Afridis in the vicinity of the Pass resulted 
in the loss of a number of officers and men. This 
has occasioned much anxiety and considerable bitter 
comment on the management of the whole expedi- 
tion. The plague inthe Bombay district continues 
to increase, and the feeling of the community is man- 
ifest in serious rioting at Sinnar in the Nassick dis- 
trict. A hospital assistant was killed, the segrega- 
tion camp burned, the post-office wrecked, and the 
telegraph wires cut. The excitement culminated in 
thr murder of a plague commissioner in a field near 
the scene of the riots. While these troubles do not 
immediately affect Eastern India they help to increase 
a general feeling of dissatisfaction with the English 
Government’s methods of meeting the difficulties. 


THE China question continues to attract public 
attention without satisfying it. There is no lack of 
telegrams, but most are of the Shanghai order, and 
may be relied on to turnish the basis for a contradic- 
tion the following day. According tothe latest of these, 
England has withdrawn her insistence on making Ta- 
lien-wan a free port, accepting from Russia in return 
the opening of Port Arthur onthe same termsas Kiao- 
chau. So far as appears, the loan negotiations are still 
going on at Peking. Russia has apparently offered 
the same terms as England, and the Tsungli-Yamen is 
doing its best to emulate the tactics of the Sublime 
Porte at Constantinople and get as much as it can from 
either or both of the rival Powers and give in return 
as little as possible. Just what stage has been reached 
in the negotiations is not evident, neither is it by 
any means certain that England has repeated, as re- 
ported, the Cyprus Convention experiment, and 
agreed to guarantee China against Russian aggres- 
sion in consideration of Chinese acceptance of her 
loan offer, and an increase in the number of free 
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ports. It is even uncertain whether the reports of 
the presence of 10,000 Russian troops at Port Ar- 
thur and the immediate dispatch of 10,0co more 
from Odessa, via the Bosporus (special permission 
being secured from the Sultan), to China are to be 
relied upon. More trustworthy appears to be the 
statement that the Russian ships at Port Arthur are 
unable to go even to Vladivostock on account of lack 
of coal, the Japanese firms engaged to supply it hav- 
ing defaulted. This fact and the difficulty experienced 
by Prince Henry’s expedition in getting coal enough 
toreach China,show some of the difficulties that must 
be met in case of war, and help to strengthen the 
belief that there is little danger of actual hostilities. 








THE Consul-General of the United States at Yoko- 
hama sends an extract fromthe Jagan Times showing 
the population of Japan on December 3ist, 1896. 
The population of each Prefecture is given in three 
columns showing the ‘‘ fixed residents,’’ the ‘‘ actual 
population” and the number of ‘families.’’ The 
‘*fixed residents” in the Empire, excluding For- 
mosa, are 42,706,000, and the ‘‘actual population,”’ 
43,499,000. The difference is a mere matter of reg- 
istration. That fixes one’s residence, but multitudes 
prefer to leave their registration in their ancestral 
home, tho they may not visit the place for years or 
at all. This shows itself especially in the large cit- 
ies. Thus in the Prefecture Tokio (a sort of greater 
Tokio including the adjacent villages) there are 
1,468,000 fixed—z.e., registered—residents with an 
actual population of 1,907,000, It is evident that 
this statement is only roughly exact, and not to be 
taken too seriously. It does not give anything less 
than thousands, and in other respects is wanting in 
explicitness. For example, Mr. Gowey, in his sum- 
mary gives the number of fixed residents es the por- 
ulation of Japan, which is very misleading, there be- 
ing inall Japanese communities a certain proportion 
who for one reason or another have lost their regis- 
tration, and these probably account for the discrep- 
ancy between the twototals. The increase for the 
year is given as 437,644, something more than one 
percent. This is not far from the rate of increase in 
the past fifteen years as reported from year to year, 
tho the total tor the period is hardly so much as the 
sum of these annual increments. 





THE population of Japan, if we accept the usual 
not very definite estimate of the area of the Empire, 
is something less three hundred to the square mile, 
a population that is not so very dense according to 
European standards. But itis by no means even- 
ly distributed. The great island of Yezo, ¢. g. re- 
ports only 698,000 people, and the Prefectures run- 
ning downthrough the center of the main island are 
far from crowded. The mass of the population is 
along the seaboard, and in a few great plains stretch- 
ing back toward the interior. The center of the is- 
land isa great volcanic range of mountains, incapa- 
ble of supporting a large population. Only say ten 
or twelve per cent. of the whole Empire is under cul- 
tivation. This would give us as many as five persons 
as dependent upon every cultivated acre. It is true 
that the sea adds immensely to the food supply, but 
nevertheless, one readily appreciates what must be 
the conditions of labor and the frugality of living for 
the vast majority. There is, however, still some land 
that may be brought under cultivation, for the dif- 
fering policies of the different feudal lords resulted 
in widely different densities of population, and that 
influence has not yet been wholly overcome. The 
new crowding of population into the new manufac- 
turing centers unfortunately does nothing to help, 
for the new industries are placed just where the 
population of old was most dense, * as in Osaka, 
where the fertile plain surrounding the city is 
packed full of towns and villages. To the over- 
crowded and overworked farmers, men so poor that 
they cannot eat the rice they raise, work in the 
towns seems a relief no matter what the conditions. 
So the prices paid are the smallest, and the hours of 
work the longest, and the general conditions the 
most pitiable imaginable. It is said that laws dealing 
with such labor are contemplated. But what shall 
be the effective remedy if the population continues to 
increase, and if no sufficient outlet for the increase is 
found, is a problem not likely to be solved by any act 
of parliament. Yeso has not helped, nor is Formosa 
likely to be of real service. It is no alleviation to 
add that travelers from China who know well the con- 
dition of that Empire regard the crowding of Japan" 
as notyet serious. That only means that the mar- 
gin of misery possible has not yet been used up, 
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Unity with Christ. 

THAT wondrous prayer of Christ for the unity of 
believers becomes more and more impressive as his 
followers draw nearer to him. It is distinctive of the 
Christianity of this closing century that it has so 
much of the spirit of its divinefounder. Those of all 
denominational names see him as the express revela- 
tion of the Father; and we understand, perhaps more 
clearly than his own disciples understood, the mean- 
ing of his words when he said, ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father.’’ 

We know that it is distinctly said that «« No man 
hath seen God at any time’’; but we perceive from 
Christ’s teaching that seeing God with the natural 
eye would not make us better or much wiser. One 
may !ook long ata king or ruler, and still be a dis- 
loyal and unworthy subject. Many who saw Christ 
as he waiked the earth and heard his teachings, re- 
mained at enmity with him; while countless multi- 
tudes who never looked upon his face or form know 
him and love him devotedly. 

Those who, like the aged Simeon, saw the glory of 
God, were blessed above those who preceded them, 
but not above those who have come after. It wasin 
the accomplishment of the long announced purpose 
of God, that they saw his glory, not simply in the 
fact of his bodily presence, which was only tempo- 
rary, a necessary but not a supreme incident of his 
mission. We, too, see the glory of God. Those 
who saw him saw a man like themselves in all 
physical aspects. His face and features were doubt- 
less characteristic of the race into which he was 
born. His flesh was as other flesh, affected by 
pain, and toil and weariness, and subject to death. 
It was not the visible man who was one with the 
Father and to whom we must be united if we would 
be saved. 

We may never know what manner of man the 
Master was in appearance. We doknow what man- 
ner of spirit he was, and what was the ruling mo- 
tive of his life. We discern the crystal purity of his 
character; his love for enemies and friends; his for- 
bearance under great provocaticn; his utter unself- 
ishness; the blamelessness of his life; how he came 
to minister and not to be ministered unto; the ex- 
alted nature of his teachings; his attitude of absolute 
obedience to Him that sent him; his gift of himself 
for the world’s sake—we see all these and other in- 
comparable qualities and we begin to understand the 
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sense in which we are to be one with him as he is 
one with the Father. 

The unity of mind is a higher unity than the unity 
expressed by flesh and blood and bones. According 
to the latter we are one with the brutes. The realm 
of the former is the realm of divinity. The divine 
mind gave the human mind, and when by our per- 
versity we precipitated a separation, Christ came to 
show the way to a reunion. How was he one with 
the Father? Was it not in that he did the Father's 
will, showed how God hated sin, how he loved the sin- 
ner, how he yearned over the lost and desired to 
bring them to themselves, how great he is in mercy 
and forbearance, how his wisdom, power and re- 
sources are put to our service? 

The Son was one with the Father in love for us; 
and he prayed that we might be onewithhim. This 
oneness is sometimes expressed as being in Christ, 
or having Christ in us, or being like him. This 
unity does not depend on nearness in the physical 
sense, but on nearness in the moral and spiritual 
nature; and it may become a very real and satisfying 
unity, with a communion like that which Christ en- 
joyed with the Father. 

This unity with Christ was asked for by him, that 
the world might know that he was sent by God. 
Thus our unity with him is a proof of his unity with 
the Father. 


The President’s Address. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’sS address to the National 
Conference of Manufacturers, which we publish else- 
where, isa most notable one. It is highly significant 
that he should have chosen for his topic not the im- 
portance of protecting home industries, or the build- 
ing up of manufacturing interests, or the restoration 
of our merchant marine, or any other business interest 
in which such a body of men are particularly con- 
cerned. All he said about the tariff, the return of 
prosperity and the aid which the Government can 
give to business, was by way of introduction to the one 
great thought of the address, which was the putting 
of our currency upon a safe basis. 

The President has been accused by his enemies of 
having only a half-hearted interest in currency re- 
form. These accusations, we have steadily believed, 
do him a great injustice. If any proof were wanted 
of this, his address of last week furnishes it. Noth- 
ing could be more frank, more courageous and 
more emphatic than his treatment of this great pend- 
ing question. The tariff having been settled accord- 
ing to the St. Louis platform, he deems it an obliga- 
tion which the party in power must sacredly fulfil to 
remove the dangers threatening our monetary stand- 
ard and the financial honor of our Government. 
“‘Nothing,’’ he declares—and it seems as tho he must 
have had in mind the pending Teller resolution in 
the Senate—‘‘should ever tempt us, nothing ever 
will tempt us to scale down the sacred debt of the na- 
tion through a legal technicality.” We must pay 
our national debt in the money that is best through- 
out the world. 

This is the answer, and the only proper answer, to 
give to such men as Senator Chandler, Senator Lind- 
say and Senator Gray, who so strangely joined with 
Senator Teller and others to betray the cause to 
which they were understood to be committed, that the 
Government of the United States may not pay any 
of its obligations in any money, metal or paper, that 
is not as good as gold. The President says that it is 
the plain duty of those placed in authority by the vote 
of more than seven millions of people to remove all 
doubt as to the stability and integrity of our currency 
and theinviolability of our obligations of every kind. 

He admits the difficulties which confront currency 
reform. They are so formidable as to discourage 
many; but hecalls upon its friends to do battle in no 
half-hearted way. It would be weak and foolish to 
attempt nothing because of the popular strength 
which present fallacies seem to have. It is better to 
make a noble fight and fail than tosurrender without 
striking a blow. He declares that we must insist 
upon a settlement of this question now, and that it 
is not enough for citizens simply to say they are in 
favor of sound money; they must do somhthing to 
prove their sincerity of purpose. 

This is a rallying cry which ought to be heard far 
and near. It comes from the head of our Gov- 
ernment, upon whose shoulders rests a great re- 
sponsibility. It is not his fight alone, but the 
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when the result of the elections was announced. 
It must still go on. If it can be pressed to a 
successful conclusion before the next Presidential 
election we shall have a most disturbing and demor- 
alizing question eliminated from the next canvass. 
The importance to our Government, to our people, 
to our industries, and to all that concerns an inde- 
pendent prosperous nation, of immediate settlement, 
cannot be exaggerated. 

The outlook is by no means as discouraging as it 
might seem. The vote in the Senate on the Teller 
resolution, is, to be sure, disappointing. The gold 
standard Democrats, from whom we had a right to 
expect betterthings, have, with one solitary excep- 
tion, gone far by their votes to show their sympathy 
with the Chicago platform. Several Republicans 
have practically repudiated the currency plank of 
their own party platform, one of them, Mr. Chandler, 
of New Hampshire, without the excuse that his con- 
stituents demanded it. It looks as thothe Democratic 
gold standard movement had practically runits course, 
and that its followers will either fall back into the 
Democratic Party or ally themselves for the future 
with the Republican Party. We fear the latter will 
getthe smaller fraction. There are, however, many 
encouragements. 

The friends of sound money are more united, more 
courageous, more emphatic and more determined to 
secure favorable action by the present Congress. 
The Indianapolis Monetary Conference, representing 
business men of both parties and of nearly all sections 
of the Union, will, by its unanimity and the emphasis 
it puts upon the importance of immediate action, 
greatly hearten the friends of monetary reform. Sec- 
retary Gage is astanch, consistent, powerful advocate 
of sound money, and his speech in Philadelphia last 
week was as notable as that of the President himself 
in New York. 

These voices are strong voices that reach to the ut- 
most limits of the nation, and the serious note in 
both addresses claims the attention of every citizen 
who would save his country from financial peril. We 
trust that in the coming weeks, while the battle is be- 
ing fought in Washington, the influence of an aroused 
nation will be felt in the Capital, and that the Senate, 
which, according to Senator Aldrich, has become 
noted for its ‘‘ financial eccentrities,’’ may be induced 
not to reject what the House shall pass. 





The Boiling of the Temperance Pot. 


PRESIDENT PATTON'S temperance address, last 
Sunday afternoon to the Princeton students, is of a 
decidedly higher tone than his temperance address at 
the alumni dinner in this city, for it isa development 
of the doctrine of St. Paul, and is really a sermon 
from the text ‘‘If meat make my brother to offend.’’ 

President Patton took on himself, as chairman of a 
committee, the responsibility of the action of the 
trustees directing the faculty to enforce the law of the 
college forbidding students to visit saloons or drink 
intoxicating liquors. Whiletestifying that there has 
been asteadily diminishing use of alcoholic liquors by 
students, he yet declared that there was far more of 
what is called moderate drinking than the best friends 
of Princeton could wish, and that there are some 
who are putting their future to peril by the excessive 
use of intoxicating liquors. There are, he says, occa- 
sional cases of intoxication; and there is a tendency 
to think too lightly of the sin of drunkenness. The 
evil, he says, should be restrained. All believe in 
some legislative restriction; and this being granted, 
it is a question of degree on which good men may 
differ. Hesays well: 

‘« The prohibitionist must not be scorned as the in- 
vader of liberty; and the advocate of high license must 
not be denied his right to be regarded as working in 
the interest of temperance.” 

But this is not the side of the question to bring 
before students; their duty is'a closer ethical one. 
Liquor is for sale in Princeton, and the duty of the 
student, even if he thinks he can safely indulge, is 
laid down in Paul’s famous addition to the principles 
of ethics. This is for those who can control them- 
selves; for those who cannot or will not, there can be 
but one rule, expulsion, says President Patton, and 
again, positively and admirably: 

‘* With the utmost desire to reclaim the erring,-and 
making every allowance for the mistakes of youth, it 
must be understood that a man cannot be guilty of 
repeated acts of intoxication and continue in this uni- 
versity, if his offense is known to the authorities.” 

The conclusion of - Paul, ‘<I will eat no meat while 
the world lasteth,” was not a duty imposed upon him 
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by any one else’s command, but was self-imposed, 
yet no less a duty. So now we have no right to lay 
on others, who are free to decide their own duty, the 
command never to drink wine; but we can lay it on 
ourselves, and it becomesa duty. Says Dr. Patton: 

‘‘ The voluntary abstention from the doing of that 
which—so far as any objective law is concerned—I am 
at full liberty to do, may appear to me to be a duty; and 
inso far as it seems to be a duty it is a deliverance of 
conscience, and binding upon me in the light of God.” 

It is this generous assumption of self-imposed duty 
which he recommends to the students. There is 
reason enough for doing this. Hesays truly: 

‘*I venture to say that the most of you have a weak 
brother among your acquaintances. He is your room- 
mate, or a member of your club, or he belongs to the 
same athletic organization, or he goes with you on the 
trip of the Glee Club. He is apt to be what is known 
as a nice fellow, generous, warm-hearted, buoyant, full 
of good impulses; and you love him. Here is a chance 
for you to act on Paul’s principle.” 

Such a faithful presentation of duty ought to have a 
great influence in molding college sentiment at 
Princeton. 

We wish that the Faculties of the two Presbyterian 
institutions at Princeton, if we can call the Univer- 
sity Presbyterian as well as the Seminary, could now 
unite their influence to prevent the licensing of any 
saloons in the town, We suppose it cannot be done, 
under New Jersey law, by a vote of the citizens, as is 
the case in Cambridge, Mass.; but there are other 
ways by which licenses could be refused. It seems 
very strange that what public spirit, led by the pro- 
fessors and the clergy, could do at the seat of Har- 
vard University, in a city of eighty thousand inhab- 
itants, cannot be done in New Haven, a city of say a 
hundred thousand, or in Princeton with hardly five 
thousand. Harvard has given our other colleges a 
needed lesson which they are too slow tolearn. We 
thank Dr. Newman Smyth and his committee for 
what they have begun to do in New Haven; and we 
wish them ten times as much success, and hope they 
may have the help of President Dwight and his Fac- 
ulty. 

Another curious temperance incident occurs in 
Baltimore, where the venerable Joseph T. Smith, 
D.D., is acting pastor for a Presbyterian church 
which some time ago voted to use unfermented wine 
atthe communion. Dr. Smith has given notice that 
he will not admirister the communion under.that 
rule; he will only use fermented wine. But that 
makes the essence of the service to rest in the exter- 
nal and the ritual, and not in the internal and spirit- 
ual. DoesGod care for alcohol? Is that the sweet 
savor he delights in, or is it fellowship, communion, 
that he asks of his children? The insistence on this 
or that form or material of a rite as essential to its 
validity, is the very essence of the doctrine of the 
Pharisees which our Lord condemned. Dr. Smith 
has been famous as an advocate of Church union, the 
chairman of a committee of the General Assembly, 
who was willing to work and hope for it after the 
rest of his committee and the General Assembly had 
lost hope. We think he would consult unity better 
by yielding in this unessential matter to the will of 
the church, which alone hasauthority in the matter. 


Our Merchant Marine. 


NEXT to currency reform no more important sub- 
ject is before the people of the United States than 
the American Merchant Marine. Our marine in 
foreign trade has declined almost to the vanishing 
point. We have known for a quarter of a century 
that we were steadily losing the carrying trade, but 
we have done little or nothing to regain it. We 
agree about the fact; that has been demonstrated 
over and over again; nobody denies it; but we can- 
not, it seems, agree upon anything else. We do not 
agree as to the cause of the decline, nor as to the 
remedies. 

The fact would be a humiliating one to any first 
class or even second class nation. It is doubly so to 
a people who excel all others in inventive genius, 
who are second to none in business capacity, in ar- 
dent pursuit of profit, in courage and resourcefulness, 
and in ambition to have a fair share of the world’s 
commerce. We have developed our industries 
against considerable odds, we have enlarged and im- 
proved our agriculture, and we have by inventing and 
adapting machinery increased enormously our pro- 
ductive capacity. We feed ourselves and victual other 
nations, supply our own demands for manufactures 
of metalsand ship quantities abroad; clothe ourselves 
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in our own cloths and silks, and have a surplus for 
foreign markets. But we have to depend on other 
nations for ships to bring their productions to us and, 
mere shameful still, to take our productions to their 
markets. 

That such a state of things need not be requires no 
discussion. Sufficient proof of this is that it has not 
always been. In 1810 our tonnage engaged in foreign 
trade was 1,000,000; in 1890, with all the nation’s 
growth meantime, it was only goo,o0o. In 1810 our 
ships carried 93 per cent. of our imports, and go per 
cent. of our exports; in 1890 they carried only 16 
per cent. of the former and 9 per cent. of the latter. 
If we are not ashamed of such a wholesale decline, we 
ought to be. If we cannot arrest and turn it, we 
confess to a shocking weakness. 

How this paralysis of marine enterprise affects our 
relations with the nations of our own continent 
to the South of us was illustrated by President 
Search, in his annual address to the manufacturers 
last week. We quote a few sentences: 

‘‘ We are reaching out for foreign trade, and we find 
our efforts obstructed by shipping interests that are in- 
imicaltoourown. When we ship our goods to remote 
South American ports we find a combination of British 
lines operating under an understanding which stifles 
competition and leaves us no alternative as to. routes 
or rates. If we wish to send a salesman to Venezuela, 
the nearest point in South America, and then to Rio or 
Buenos Ayres, we find that important ports naturally 
upon the same route are separated by two voyages 
across the entire Atlantic. To make the trip with rea- 
sonable comfort one must first go to La Guayra, then 
return to New York, and proceed to Rio by way of 
England, thus traveling 11,500 miles to reach points 
that should be touched ina voyage of 5,000 miles.” 

This must make us seem amazingly stupid to those 
who monopolize the carrying trade. 

The remedies suggested vary according to the dif- 
ference of view as to the causes of our terribly 
dwarfed marine service. Some say Protection is the 
cause, and advocate free ships. But Great Britain 
did not admit foreign built ships to registry until long 
after her marine supremacy had been established, 
and after her wooden building materials became 
scarce. We have for many years admitted nearly all 
building materials free. Some say the trouble is not 
that we cannot build ships profitably, but that the 
cost of running them is too great for successful com- 
petition. Senator Frye states that it costs for pay of 
officers 22 per cent. less in British and 62 per cent. 
less in German ships; for pay of seamen 33 per cent. 
less in British bottoms; and for living expenses Io 
per cent. less in German and 27 per cent. less in Brit- 
ish vessels. Those who thus believe insist that mail 
and tonnage subsidies must be given by our Govern- 
ment to make it possible for our ships to meet those 
of other flags on equal terms. 

Now it is clear that opposing partisans will not 
agree, either as to causes or remedies. More dis- 
cussion is not what is needed, but more impartial in- 
vestigation. Let .us, therefore, have a commission 
of men of ability and experience, who have no parti- 
san purposes to serve, who are neither rabid Pro- 
tectionists nor rabid Free Traders, to make a 
thorough inquiry and report the facts they find, 
their conclusions and recommendations for proper 
legislation. Let us have a commission constituted of 
men of character like those of the Monetary Com- 
mission. We could heartily wish that President 
McKinley would ask Congress for authority to create 
such a commission, or that Congress should take ac- 
tion on its own initiative. 

The Nicaragua Canal is an enterprise of vast im- 
portance to our commerce; but we shall fail to get 
the full advantages of it unless we take immediate 
steps to restore our flag on the ocean. 


THE articles on the Taxation Question, which we 
publish this week, require no editorial explanation or 
comment. Noclearer putting of the evils, inconsisten- 
cies and failures of our State system of taxation has 
probably ever been made than that of Professors Taus- 
sig and Seligman. We have worked out the problem 
of national taxation with some degree of success; but 
we are behiud many other countries in our system of 
State and municipal taxation. Inequality and injustice 
in the laws and monstrous evils in their administration 
are easily discoverable. Whether there is much hope of 
securing an ideal system on either of the lines described 
by Mr. Means, or by combination of parts of two of 
them is a question, we fear, for the far future; but the 
equitable administration of the present system is a 
matter of immediate importance. The closing sen- 
tences of Professor Taussig’s article apply with great 
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force to this pressing problem. The state of things 
existing in Chicago, as described by Professor Bemis, 
is not peculiar to that city. These evils of unjust 
discrimination, of criminal favoritism, or of shocking 
inefficiency, are wide-spread evils, and they make up 
no inconsiderable part of the indictment which labor 
brings against capital, for it is capital which so gener- 
ally escapes its just burdens. Whether direct taxes 
should be left chiefly to the counties and municipali- 
ties, as proposed by Comptroller Roberts, while the 
State, like the Federal Government, derives its revenue 
from inheritance and indirect taxes, is a question which 
must receive thorough discussion before it can be prop- 
erly answered. The scheme of inheritance tax, pro- 
posed by him last year, seemed to many a system of 
spoliation of large estates, too much in the nature of 
confiscation to be acceptable. But estates in process of 
administration cannot escape the assessor, as they so 
often do while the testatoris alive. Itis a sure tax, 
and easily collectible, and there is an element of jus- 
tice in the principle. The two experiments described 
by Professor Plehnand Mr. Angell are evidently dis- 
astrous failures. It is almost incredible that such a 
law as that on the Ohio statute-books could ever have 
been framed, more so that it could have been adopted, 
and strangest of all that it should still be unrepealed. 
The idea that an officer of justice should be benefited 
by participation in the proceeds of a collection upon 
whose justice he is to decide, is monstrous. He gets 
nothing if he decides nothing should be collected; he 
getsa large bribe, what else can you call it? if he de- 
cides that something should be collected. Monstrous, 
indeed, is the Ohio Tax Inquisitor law. 

THE address of Secretary Gage in Philadelphia, last 
week, was doubtless inspired by the attacks which Mr. 
Bryan, the Democratic Presidential candidate of 18096, 
has made upon his advocacy of the gold standard. He 
says that the revival of prosperity, which is so grate- 
ful to the country, is an indication of the perils which 
we have just escaped, and he made an admirable an- 
swer to one of the propositions so often advanced by 
Free Silver men to the effect that the depreciation of 
gold affects favorably the capitalist, but robs the poor 
man. Mr. Gage saysif this proportion is true there 
would be evidence of it in the fall of the price of wages, 
and this question he brings to the test of fact. Accept- 
ing the statement that prices fell on an average 27.5 
per cent. between 1872 and 1891, he quotes from the 
United States Commissioner of Labor figures showing 
thatin the same period wages increased on an average 
10 per cent. He proceeds to develop his argument 
thus: 

‘Taking the greater power of wages to command things 

by reason of their lower price the economic advantage 
gained by labor is still further emphasived. In 1872 $100 
in gold would buy a certain amount of living; in 1891, prices 
having fallen, $100 would buy 27% per cent. more than it 
did in 1872; and wages having increased 10 per cent. in the 
mean time the same work which was paid $100 in 1872 re- 
ceived $110 in 1891. From the double advantage of de- 
creased prices and increased wages it follows that in 1891 
the same labor would purchase 51 7-10 per cent. more of 
living than it did in 1872.” 
He adds that it is not upon wages, evidently, that the 
injurious effects of gold depreciation bas fallen, but 
upon those who own the land, the forest and the mines, 
if upon any. Unless the facts can be impeached it is 
hard to see how the conclusion can be denied. 


It was well since Tammany won the New York 
Mayoralty election that it should have a representa- 
tive man, one of its own sort. They have him in Mayor 
Van Wyck. The Tammany boss, Mr. Croker himself, 
could not better show the character of the organization 
and its purposes. His very worst manners he displays 
toward members of the Board of Education, evidently 
because he cannot remove them and put men of his 
own kind in their places. The way he brow-beat and 
bullied President Hubbell, summoned to his presence to 
give information about the estimates for his depart- 
ment, was scandalous. In the Mayor’s eyes, it is a 
crime to employ as teachers any but New Yorkers. 
When President Hubbell stated that the Board thought 
it ought to have the best, and that even with the world 
to draw uponit could not fillall the vacancies, His Honor 
declared,witha sneer, that the Board had so-humiliated 
New York teachers that it was no longer an honor 
for them to be employed by it. His tones were loud and 
offensive, and Mr. Hubbell finally asked his colleagues, 
whether he should stay and stand the Mayor’s abuse. 
Yes, they said, do not allow ‘‘ such a blatherskite’’ to 
succeed in his purpose. The Mayor displayed his igno- 
rance on several eccasions,- as when he asked why the 
male principals were not taken fromthe Normal School. 
Chiefly because, was the reply, the Normal School only 
graduates women. It wasa disgusting scene to decent 
men; but we have no right*to expect decency from 
the present administration. 

THE growth of the industrial boycott is a serious 
phenomenon, and it may come to be a portentous evil. 
It began, we believe, with a New York hatmakers’ 
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union that adopted a label, and the purpose was to ine 
sist that this label should be attached to every hat 
made by union men; and all union men in other trades 
were urged to buy no hats that did not have the union 
label attached. Now nearly every trade has its copy- 
righted label and is straining every nerve to compel 
manufacturers to attach this label toevery article man- 
ufactured, threatening them with boycott if they refuse. 
Thus the manufacturer must not only employ union 
labor, but must advertise the fact on all his product, so 
that all work not thus labeled may be boycotted. This 
movement has gained great strength during the past 
year. We have seen a poster calling on union men to 
boycott several well-known styles of bicycle; and all 
bicycle makers are now urged to attach union labels to 
the bicycles made by them. The cards issued by po- 
litical candidates now invariably bear the union labels; 
and we have been surprised to notice a publication of 
the Associated Charities of an Ohio city advertising 
that it boycotts non-union laboring men. Inthe seme 
city a building association recently promised a job of 
printing to a young man, a cripple, who had a sma.1 
office and did all his work himself; but when threatened 
with the boycott the directors determined to turn boy- 
cotters themselves and accordingly informed the young 
man that the printing would have to be given toa 
union office. This isa tyranny of labor unions which 
ought not to be submitted to. 


BETWEEN the old method of ‘‘christening ’’ a new 

cruiser with a bottle of wine or whisky and the new 
way of a bottle of water from Abraham Lincoln’s 
spring, or the Japanese way of letting go a cage of 
pigeons, and with the new freedom of choosing either 
a maid or a matron to perform the ceremony, we seem 
to be allowed all the liberty of rite we might wish, un- 
less it be that of omitting it altogether. Some people 
are criticising any sort of christening as sacrilege; 
but that can only be soif it is regarded as a baptism 
and not a name-giving. The profanation, if any, goes 
further back to the corruption of regarding the bap- 
tism of the infant a mere ceremony and adjunct to the 
giving ofa name. It has got to be the case that we 
ask what a child was christened, meaning what was he 
named. Whatever the meaning given to infant bap- 
tism, whether regeneration or dedication to God, it is 
an infinitely more serious matter than giving the child a 
name. The fact that the ceremony is often so lightly 
considered, and that it has often come to be regarded 
as a dignified way of giving a name toa child, with no 
special obligations assumed, is accountable for the abuse 
of the word christen, and the application of it to the for- 
mal naming of a ship of war, with no more idea of dedi- 
cation to God thanof regeneration. The ‘‘sacrilege ”’ 
is more in such christening of the child than of the 
-ship. Nevertheless there is enough sanctity left 
attached to the word to make it disagreeable to devout 
ears to haveitapplied so incongruously to the breaking 
of abottle of whisky or wine, or even water, over a 
new cruiser, in imitation of the application of water in 
baptism. 

In our issue of October 28th, 1897, we published a 
valuable article from James Nilan, D.D., giving the 
Catholic doctrine of indulgences. The substance of 
his conclusion was that the nature of the benefit ob- 
tained from them is chiefly ‘‘a point of theological 
speculation more or less useful to subtle minds.’’ The 
Catholic Church, he says, has no definite doctrine on 
the subject and ‘‘it may be maintained that all effects 
of indulgences are uncertain and have effect 
only by way of suffrage, that is, according to the meas- 
ure of sanctity of the person offering them, and accord- 
ing to the benignity and mercy of the Almighty.” It 
is not a doctrine of faith, he says, ‘‘that the Church 
can concede to the dead a real or true indulgence, that 
is, a remission of punishment.’”’ We do not question 
that this is a correct statement theologically, but prac- 
tically it may be very different. A subscriber to THE 
INDEPENDENT, living in Caracas, sends us the follow- 
ing announcement translated literally from the Catho- 
lic daily paper, Za Religion, which is official and repre- 
sentative for the Catholic Church in Venezuela: 


“Forty Hours will begin to-morrow in the chapel of 

the Most Holy Trinity, to end with New Year’s Day. We 
invite the faithtul to honor the most Holy Sacrament in the 
Forty Hours‘which remind us of the hours during which 
the sacred body of our Redeemer lay inthe sepulcher and 
thus to gain plenary indulgence which makes us worthy of 
eternal life.” 
We cannot easily understand how this can mean any- 
thing else to the common mind than an assurance that 
the pains of Purgatory are remitted and that the soul 
is fitted to enter into Heaven. 





Just how much Lady Henry Somerset’s ‘unfortunate 
position in reference to the suppression of vice in the 
cantonments of the Eritish Army in India has to do 
with her retirement from the presidency of the British 
Women’s Christian Association it may be impossible to 
tell. That she has done a grand work for the cause of. 
temperance is beyond all question. Miss. Willard, the 
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President of the World’s Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, writes as follows in reference to Lady 
Henry Somerset’s character and career: 


To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENEENT : 

Lady Henry Somerset has given twelve years of constant 
activity to the temperance reform. I do not believe that 
any other woman ever laid so many gifts upon its shrine. 
She is the daughter of an earl, the inheritor of wealth, the 
possessor of beauty and charm. She has a voice sweet as 
a flute, and of a compass capable of easily reaching 10,000 
persons, with an enunciation that has hardly been excelled 
upon the stage. She has a gift of eloquence in speaking 
that has made her the foremost woman orator of her time, 
and a gift of writing that has been characterized in terms 
of highest commendation by literary experts. Tocrown 
all these she has a tender faith and spirituality irradiating 
all her daily life, and a humor and bonhomie so delightful 
that they are perhaps the first qualities noted on meeting 
her. 

I am more grieved than I can tell that she could not con- 
tinue in the work to which she brought a devotion that 
knew no metes or bounds. The misfortune of losing her 
through overwork fromthe White Ribbon army in England 
is greater than any other that we have yet sustained. 

In closing her letter of resignation to the “‘ British wom- 
en,’ she quotes the pathetic couplet: 


‘* My half-day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part, 
To give a patient God 

My patient heart.” 
But we wili not permit ourselves to think that she will be 
no more among us; other and better days may dawn, and 
meanwhile it comforts me to know that I but express the 
loyalty of her American comrades in writing this little 
characterization which they will accept as richly deserved 
by one whom they have learned to love so well. 





We are glad that Dr. George Hepworth keeps his 
eyes and ears open. We were ready to vouch for his 
honesty of purpose, and we hoped he would be able to 
see something beyond what he would be helped to see 
by the Turkish officials who accompanied him in his 
very hasty trip through some of the scenes of the Ar- 
menian massacres. For the first time,in his letter 
from Bitlis, published in the Vew York Herald, he gives 
his conclusions, and those conclusions are substantial- 
ly what our readers know tobe the fact. He is very 
willing to relieve the Sultan himself of wilful crimi- 
nality. He says the Sultan is deceived by the ‘‘ palace 
clique;” that he is told a districtis full of revolutionists 
and that he gives orders to put the rebellion down, and 
that this is done by general slaughter; when in fact 
there are only two or three revolutionists who have 
come over the Persian or Russian frontier, who ought to 
have been apprehended and punished. Hediscoversthat 
the Kurds have been mustered into regiments named 
after the Sultan, andthese ‘‘Hamidieh”’ Kurds delight in 
nothing so much as robbery and murder of the unarmed 
Armenians. He says tbe atrocities are still going on. 
He describes fourteen destroyed villages that were re- 
established by foreign charity and Armenians set on 
their feet again. Cattle were given them, and they had 
an apparently bright prospect; but on October 18th last, 
the Kurds swooped down and drove off nearly all their 
live stock and left them nearly as badly off as ever. And 
these Kurds are being protected; they can never be 
convicted and punished. These are facts which he 
could not help learning despite the Turkish cfficers and 
the Hebrew interpreterthat went with him. The facts 
are patent to any one that passes by... 





THE English Bishop Willis, of Honolulu, has been a 
very active opponent of annexation to the United 
States. Hedeclares that there were 14,000 voters in 
the Hawaiian Islands before the present usurping Gov- 
ernment came into power. By crafty and iniquitous 
legislation the de facto authorities disfranchised, he 
says, 12,000 of these Hawaiian electors, leaving only 
3,000 on the voting lists. The Bishop’s figures are not 
quite exact. The whole number of registered voters 
in Hawaiiunder the monarchy, in 1892, was 15,272; 
under the Republic, in 1894, the whole number regis- 
tered was only 4,426. The difference was due toa vol- 
untary refusal of a majority of the natives to register. 
By the Constitution of the Republic, all persons regis- 
tering to vote were required totake an oath to support 
the Republic and renounce monarchy. In this there 
was no ‘‘crafty’’ aim to disfranchise the voters. Sim- 
ply for the safety of the Republic, it was a plain neces- 
sity that all voters should swear allegiance thereto. 
While a great majority of the natives declined to take 
oath, it is very well understood that in so doing many, 
if not most of them, were influenced, not by personal 


choice, but bya general system of royal terrorizing, 


being threatened with the condign wrath of the Queen 
as traitors whenever she regained the throne, as the 
course of President Cleveland had led the people to 
believe that she ultimately would. The natives in- 
herit a great fear of royal power. There was no such 
difference between the numbers of those who were reg- 
istered to vote for senators in 1894, and for nobles in 
1892. Their qualification was the same, being an income 
of $600. It is believed that the numbers in 1894 were 
nearly equal to those of 1892, since a majority of the 
more intelligent and thrifty classes are for the Republic 
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and Annexation. President Dole says he would ex- 
pect annexation to be approved by popular vote in 
Hawaii. 





....A correspondent of Zhe Examiner wants to know 
if THE INDEPENDENT cannot be induced to ‘‘reprint a 
paragraph that appeared in its own columns some 
years ago” and which the correspondent has copied 
from his scrap-book, having cut it outof The Examiner 
of an unknown date. We have read the paragraph, 
and we venture to say, with some positiveness, that it 
never appeared editorially in THE INDEPENDENT, at 
least not within the thirty years, during which the pres- 
ent editor has been connected with this paper. It is 
impossible that we should have spoken of ‘‘ the close- 
ness of their communion as compared with ours,”’ as if 
THE INDEPENDENT represented Pedobaptist rather 
than Baptist denominations. Perhaps some contribu- 
tor wrote it. 


....The new constitution proposed for Louisiana 
will hardly be submitted to the people, but simply pro- 
elaimed. That is the Southern way when it is desired 
to limit the suffrage. It requires that all voters shall 
be able to read and write English or French, or shall 
own two hundred dollars’ worth of property. Thatcan 
be made to take in most of the illiterate whites, what 
with guns and shotes, and exclude illiterate Negroes. 
Indeed, they think it will exclude 72 percent. of the 
Negro vote and let in practically all the whites, which 
was the problem to be solved. We wonder, after these 
Negroes are excluded from the ballot, how anxious the 
State will be to educate them. 


....The contest in the Maryland Legislature over 
United States Senator has issued most happily in the 
election of Judge McComas. The State and nation are 
to be congratulated that so able and sound a man is to 
succeed Senator Gorman. After the retirement of the 
latter Maryland will be represented by two Sound 
Money men. The importance of this accession of 
strength in the Senate can hardly be exaggerated. It 
is a distinct gain in a body which is at present practi- 
cally in control of men more or less committed to the 
Chicago platform. If afew such changes could take 
place at once there could hardly be any question of the 
passage of any currency reform bill that may be passed 
in the House. 


....We asked the help and tlie influence of our Cath- 
olic press to relieve the wrongs of native Protestants 
and American citizens in Peru, who are not allowed 
religious freedom in the matter of civil marriages. Our 
excellent contemporary, Zhe Catholic Citizen, is the first 
to give answer, as follows: 

‘That Peruvian Protestants and American citizens re- 
siding in Peru be permitted to marry there as here (di- 
vorcees excepted), and that their marriages be considered 
legal marriages. Ifthe laws of Perudo not permit this, 
then those laws are unjust. Catholics concerned through 
any mistaken notion of zeal in obstructing remedial legis- 
lation will burn for it in Purgatory.” 

No answer could be more satisfactory, altho we hesi- 
tate to indorse the penalty. 


....There is no prettier sight than that of brave, 
honest criticism of one’s own Church or party, with 
recognition of the superior merits of opponents. That 
is what we are glad to see in Zhe Catholic Citizen, refer- 
ring to the Princeton Inn affair: 

“ Princeton University is one of the great institutions of 
the Presbyterian Church; but on a moral issue the organs 
of that Church were not unwilling to attack it. 

““We should see in Catholic circles the same courageous 
stand for higher ideals, where, for instance, a monastic 
institution is found at so indecorous a business as manu- 
facturing beer for Pittsburg saloons.” 


....Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte says in a late address: 

“When criminal law has been so amended that a mur- 
derer or criminal of even blacker guilt shall be usually 
tried within a fortnight and executed within a month after 
his arrest. I predict that Judge Lynch will adjourn his 
court sine die.” 
Possibly; but we observe that in a notable number of 
cases that the reason for lynching is the wish to save 
the county the expense of atrial. Why spend so much 
on a miserable nigger ? 


....Dr. Hepworth is safely out of the wintry wilds of 
Turkey and safely out of Constantinople, and before 
this time is resting quietly and recovering weight in 
Paris. He had scarce escaped Constantinople before a. 
number of his letters appeared in The Herald, and they 
sufficiently indicate that he was not deceived about the 
massacres or about the responsibility for them. There 
is no doubt that he must have had a very severe jour- 
ney; and if Mr. Bennett andthe Sultan are satisfied 
with the prophecies of his Balaam we certainly are. 


....-We wonder if half the lynchings get into the 
papers. They are often in secluded regions, where 
papers do not much circulate, and where it is nobody’s 
business to publish them. Of the 166 lynchings re- 
ported in 1897, 146 were in Southern and 20in Northern 
States; 69 were for murder, and 39 for assaults on 
women. One was a confessed case of mistaken identity, 
and we do not know how many others. There were 
122 Negroes lynched, 39 whites and 5 Indians, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Gospel for Intemperance. 


BY SAMUEL PATTERSON BUTLER. 


PossIBLy no question of modern times, certainly none 
of the pasttwo decades, has engaged more deeply the 
cageful thought of science and moralists than this one: 
‘Can intemperance in alcohol or narcotic drugs be per- 
manently cured ?”’ 

Up to very recent times no such cure was seriously 
proposed outside the domain of morals and religion. 
These contemplated in the strict realm of morals a 
powerful appeal to the drunkard’s better instincts, the 
ties of home, the obligations of citizenship, the hopes 
of usefulness and ambition. All these methods may be 
grouped under the head of utilitarian, and are strictly 
bounded by the rewards and penalties of this worka- 
day world. Another set of redeeming agencies has its 
roots going down deep into religious soil, It points to 
the saving grace of Calvary, the rewards promised in 
this world and the next to those who practice here the 
martyrdom of self-denial. It believes either in the 
benefits of reformation by revivals; or, discrediting 
these as inflammable and fleeting, prefers the milder, 
more systematic and continuous plan of steady Gospel 
inroads on the rum power through total abstinence 
religious societies. 

The reclamation field to-day is invaded by still an- 
other, a scientific claimant for honors. This either 
openly discards, or quietly ignores the time-honored 
appeals to a drunkard’s head and heart. Man, it 
claims, is an animal with depravity enough to let him- 
self become the slave of alcohol or narcotics so com- 
pletely that his longing for stimulants has reached a 
disease. By capturing those citadels of self-control, 
thecells, muscles and tissues of body and brain, these 
drugs or liquors hold the poor wretch at their mercy; 
and he can never know the alphabet of freedom until 
they have been forcibly dislodged. To expect this 
purely physical or chemical victory by moral or relig- 
ious means is, so these scientists assert, a well-in- 
tended but bootless effort. Begin with the cause, they 
cry; get the enemy out of a man by injecting a stronger 
medical foe into his system. Make him normal in 
body and mind; kill the appetite by removing the 
germs on which it feeds like an insatiate vulture and 
grows while the victim sleeps. What then? ‘' Mens 
sana in corpore sano,”” With the need of stimulants gone 
and the appetite gone, why, if the man returns to liquor 
under such conditions it only shows that his brain is 
gone, too. 

This is the purely physical gospel preached by all 
this vast crop of modern ‘‘cures for intemperance.” 
Giving them full credit for some successful results, it 
will be seen, and is admitted freely by all these insti- 
tutions, that they give no guaranty that their patients 
are proof against future attacks. Theyclear the alco- 
hol out of a toper, give him a normal stomach, quiet 
nerves and a clear head; but there is absolutely no 
claim made that the hypodermic or any other form of 
medical treatment puts a man permanently beyond the 
reach of appetite and temptation. Belonging, of 
‘course, in this medico-physical class of ‘‘ cures’’ are 
the numerous high and low priced sanitariums sprin- 
kled over the land, where topers go into restful quaran- 
tine for awhile to amass the energy needed for a fresh 
campaign. 

New York City contains a fourth cure for intemper- 
ance, but it does not betong to any of the classes named; 
it stands solitary and unique, the only institution of 
its kind inthe world. Like the religious remedies, it 
believes that the grace of God is the only power to 
redeem a victim of drink or drugs. Like the physical- 
cure agencies it is domiciled in a home of its own, and 
requires the patient to live within its walls and absorb 
its almost monastic Christian curriculum for aterm of 
five weeks; but, unlike them, it is largely supported by 
the contributions and bequests of wealthy Christian 
people of New York. Althoit has nearly reached its 
majority of twenty-one years, and has treated over 
5,000 men of all sorts and conditions for the stimulant 
habit, its work is done so quietly, with such modest 
lack of parade, that comparatively few citizens of the 
great metropolis know of its existence and methods.. 
Its history and results form a curious, instructive record. 
Its manager, Mr. Charles A. Bunting, now over sev- 
enty years or age, was converted some years ago in this 
city at one of Mr. Moody’s meetings. A long-time vic- 
tim of the drink habit himself, he no sooner became 
convinced that the only radical, permanent cure for 
drunkards and drug slaves lay through the grace of 
God, than he determined to devote the balance of his 
days tothis work along this simpleline. His enthu- 
siasm in the cause impressed others so forcibly that 
Christian men of abundant means backed him to start 
the New York Christian Home for Intemperate 
Men. Among its earliest friends and substantial sup- 
porters were William E. Dodge, Washington R. Ver- 
milye, Edwin D. Morgan, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Charles 
J. Osborne, Miss Catherine Wolfe, Cornelius K. Garri- 

son, John D. Rockefeller, John Jacob Astor, Sidney 
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Dillon and others of equal prominence. Wm. H. Van- 
derbilt bequeathed it $50,000 to be invested as a per- 
manent endowment, and many legacies have fallen into 
its treasury. It is under the control of a board of 
managers. 

Manager Bunting, it can be seen, is a character of 
strong personal force to have been able to hold practical 
men of affairs like these capitalists of New York at 
his back in this unique enterprise. Born on Martha’s 
Vineyard, long a sailor, his methods areterse and fear- 
less. Leonine and massive in frame, merciless against 
the sin of intemperance, he is still patient and helpful 
to the sinner. For over twenty years engaged in this 
work of redemption, his experience and fruits are of 
wide-spread interest. To begin with, they will admit 
no one to this Home who does not come with an avowed 
and honest wish to abandon his evil habits; and they 
claim that all their backsliders have been either men 
committed tothe Home by their families, who never 
sincerely cared to reform, or the battle-scarred rum 
veterans out of clothes, money and residence, who have 
gained admittance more for shelter and food than 
through any honest ambition and purpose to be re- 
deemed. They taboo the pretense of science that 
drunkenness is either hereditary or a disease. They 
call ita sin just as St. Paul did, and curable by grace, 
like all other sins of humanity. As Manager Bunting 
declares: ‘‘No human agency is espoused, scientific, 
sccial or moral, for the cure of intemperance. The re- 
cuperative power of the Gospel of Christ is miraculous 
enough for every case, if invoked honestly, and con- 
stantly retained by prayer.” 

The manager contends that what the average drink- 
ing man of good instincts needs, is a period of rest, re- 
lease from the bondage of bad associates, and reflection. 
It takes a week to get the patient reasonably normal. 
Then he has a private talk with the manager, who con- 
vinces him that he cannot cure himself, that human 
agencies are powerless, and shows him the Gospel 
promises. He now has one solid month of residence 
and instruction before him to fortify him in the faith. 
In the Home is a pretty chapel, where services are held 
morning and afternoon. Each patient is expected to 
take part in the prayers and prepare for the Gospel les- 
son. Saturday night of each week is devoted to a pub- 
lic meeting, addressed by old graduates and some of 
the trustees. Let it be understood that the moment a 
patient enters the Home, no matter what his physical 
condition, he gets no more liquor or drugs. This rule 
is imperative. Medical attention he can have, if 
needed; but no stimulants of the old kind. The mana- 
ger disposes of the alleged danger of this course by 
claiming that, of the 5,000 patients received in twenty 
years, only five have died at the Home, two of these 
from heart disease. He goes further than any other of 
the intemperance curers, physical or religious, by wa- 
ging relentless warfare all along the line of acquired 
habits. Tobacco, in every shape, is rigidly tabooed. 
He says time has demonstrated that aclose kinship 
exists between the two appetites of alcohol and tobac- 
co. Inthe case of the drinking man, he has found that 
tobacco certainly does promote athirst forliquor. The 
Home, strange to say, has no record of a convert who 
resumed tobacco who did not ultimately return to liquor. 
‘*To quote the words of Mr. Cleveland,” says the man- 
ager, ‘‘‘ it is not a theory that confronts us, but a condi- 
tion.’ We stand on an experience of twenty years in 
dealing with this curse of habit, and we decline to 
adopt other people’s liberal theories until they can ex- 
plain away our facts.”’ 

As to practical results, reached by this unique Home’s 
Gospel methods, they claim that 60 per cent. of the 5,000 
men received, have become total abstainers, worthy 
members of society and consistent Christians. All rec- 
ords have been carefully kept ftom the first. It includes 
‘* graduates,” so-called, that are scattered widely over 
the world, but keep in correspondence with the institu- 
tion. It owns its own home, a spacious mansion re- 
sembling a private hotel or club house, on the corner 
of Eighty-sixth Street and Madison Avenue, the gift of 
Christian contributions, and is officered throughout, 
from manager down, by reformed men. 

New York City. 


The Greek Orthodox and Other Eastern 
Churches. 


BY A. A. STAMONLI. 





IN recent years the growth of immigration from East- 
ern Europe and Western Asia has brought to these 
shores strange peoples belonging to religious denomi- 
nations almost entirely unknown till lately in the Uni- 
ted States. The majority of them are of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, many of the Greek Uniate Church, 
and some of the Gregorian Armenian, and Maronite 
Churches, their native countries being Austria, Turkey 
(in Asia and Europe), Greece and Russia. Altho the 
bulk of the communicants of these Churches as above 
stated are immigrants, there are about 15,000 native- 
born Europeans and native Indians of Alaska, who 
belong to the Orthodox Church. 

The majority of Uniates come from Austria, and 
some 10,000 from Turkey. Altho they acknowledge 
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the authority of the Pope, they are permitted there to 
use the Old Slavonic in their services, and their parish 
priests are allowed to marry. The majority of these 
on their arrival in this country join the Orthodox 
Church, and this is one of the sources of the Greek Or- 
thodox population in the United States. Other Ortho- 
dox communicants come from Greece, Turkey and 
Asia, the majority of those of Turkey being Syrians. 
Almost all the Greek churches in the United States are 
under the spiritual leadership of the Bishop of ‘‘Alaska 
and Aleutian Islands,’’ of San Francisco, Cal., who 
owes allegiance to the Holy Synod of Russia, and 
whose diocese extends over the whole New World. 
These churches in the United States and Alaska have 
approximately 70,ocoocommunicants. But six churches 
with 10,000 souls depend on the Holy Synod of Greece, 
and so the whole Greek Orthodox population in the 
United States rises to about 80,000. The celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Church in the Western Hemisphere, a few years 
ago, gave a tremendous impetus to the efforts of Bishop 
Nicholas to solidify it and alsoestablish it in Brazil. 
The Greek Church has its official organ published in 
this city, and its policy is to uphold the right of Greek 
Orthodoxy to be counted as one of the spiritual forces 
in American life. The Holy Russian Synod, on ac- 
count of this great growth of the Church in the United 
States, intends to create another Episcopal see in Chi- 
cago, where is to be built a splendid cathedral. 

Besides the Greek Orthodox and the Greek Uniate 
Churches there is the Maronite Church, or Syrian Uni- 
ates, who have four or five churches in this country, 
with more than 10,000 souls. The Armenian Gregorian 
Church has about an equal number of churches and 
souls. 

In the City of New York alone are three Greek Or- 
thodox churches, one Greek Uniate, one Maronite and 
one Armenian Gregorian, besides one Syrian and one 
Armenian Protestant. 


New York City. 





THE National American Relief Committee has ap- 
pointed the Rev. Geo. S. Knapp as Secretary in place 
of the Rev. F. D. Greene, who has resigned to take 
service under the American Bible Society. 


...eThe next Moody meetings in this city are to com- 
mence March 13th, and will be held in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace in Lexington Avenue, above Forty-second 
Street. It is also planned to hold continuous meetings 
from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., Mr. Moody speaking at certain 
advertised hours. Should the effort prove successful 
the meetings may be continued. 


.... After much discussion over the past year’s experi- 
ence the Church Army, an organization in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, corresponding to the Salva- 
tion Army, is to be continued under the general-super- 
vision of a commission whose members are Drs. E. A. 
Bradley, E. Walpole Warren and W. M. Hughes. It 
will be under the immediate superintendence of Gen. 
H. H. Hadley, so well knownin city mission and rescue 
work. 


....The reports from various colleges on the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges give an idea of the extent to 
which active Christian work is carried on and disprove 
very conclusively the idea that college life is degener- 
ating. At no previous time have there been so many 
students connected with associations of one kind and 
another whose special aim is the development of Chris- 
tian life, not merely in the college itself but in the sur- 
rounding community. 


...-Dr. C. O. Brown, of San Francisco, whose trial 
and dismissal from the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in that city has occasioned so much dis- 
cussion has confessed that some of the charges against 
him weretrue. He stated that when the charges were 
brought they were so far beyond the truth that he de- 
nied them all, lest all should be believed. Asa result 
of the confession he was unanimously dropped by the 
Bay Conference before which he appeared. 


....A movement has been started in this city tolessen 
the amount of Sunday labor, due tothe increasing ten- 
dency to open shops on that day. Groceries and mar- 
kets nominally close at ten o’clock, but many keep open 
later, and clerks are often kept busy all day. Confec- 
tioners serve ice-cream the whole day, and drug-stores 
are always open. Mahy proprietors say that they 
would be glad to close, but are forced to keep open by 
their customers, many of them church people. 

....The consecration of W. N. McVickar, D.D., as 
coadjutor Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Rhode Island, took place at Philadelphia last week, 
the Consecrating bishop was Bishop Doane, of Albany, 
the sermon was by Bishop Randolph, of Virginia, and 
a large number of prominent bishops took part. Bishop 
McVickar preached his farewell sermon on Sunday; 
and on Monday there were entertainments in his honor, 
including a dinner at the Union League Club. 


....‘* Paley’s Evidences”’ is still the recognized text- 
book at the University of Cambridge in England. Of: 
late, however, there has come to be some dissatisfac- 
tion with the volume as rather antiquated, and two 
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propositions are before the University authorities. 
One is that the old book be discarded entirely as a sub- 
ject of examination and be replaced by a paper on Old 
Testament History; the other that Paley’s work te 
placed in the hands of a competent editor, as Professor 
Armitage Robinson, and brought up to date. 


....According to the ‘‘ Universalist Register’’ for 
1898, there was a loss in 1897 in several denominational 
items. In the United States, Canada, Scotland and 
‘Japan, there are 805 churches, 991 parishes, 48,433 
members, 653 Sunday-schools with 53,730 members. 
This indicates a net loss of 31 parishes, 20 churches, 
592 members, 5 Sunday-schools and 2,524 members of 
schools. This loss of scholars is pretty widely dis- 
tributed, the largest falling off being in Illinois, In- 
diana, Maine, Ohio and Connecticut. The decline in 
ministersis 16, 


....The sixteenth year of the Christian Endeavor 
Society which closes this week has been the best year 
of all. Abroad it has seen the inauguration of a United 
Society for India, Burma and Ceylon, the establishment 
of an Endeavor paper for India and of a number of 
Unions in South and North India. In South Africa 
the movement has received a great impetus. Great 
Britain has passed the 5,000 line; and from all the 
English colonies come reports of progress. The year 
shows an increase of 5,000 in the number of societies 
and of 250,000 in the membership. 


....Returns in regard to Church service and ritual in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, show 
that out of 662 churches, about eleven per cent of the 
whole, 385 are free and open churches, with no rental 
of pews. _ The eucharist is celebrated once a month in 
113, twice.a month in 98, once a week in 436, twice a 
week in 40, three times a week in 10, and daily in 65. 
There are over roochurches where there is a daily mass, 
194 have altar lights, 253 use wafer bread, and 423 the 
mixed chalice, while in 37 incense is offered. These fig- 
ures are a noticeable advance onthose of 1893. 


....This week Dr. J]. H. Barrows commences his 
course of Morse Lectures on ‘‘ The Christian Conquest 
of Asia’ at the Chapel of Union Theological Semi- 
nary inthis city. They will be eight in number, and 
will be given Monday and Thursday evenings. The 
topics are: ‘‘ Beginning at Jerusalem; or, Christianity 
and Judaism’’; ‘‘ The Cross and the Crescent in Asia’’; 
**Observations of Popular Hinduism’’; ‘‘ Philosophic 
Hinduism ”; ‘‘Some Difficulties of the Hindu Mind in 
accepting Christianity’’; ‘* Christianity and Buddhism 
in Asia”; ‘‘ Confucianism and the Awakening of China’’; 
** The Success of Oriental Missions and America’s Re- 
sponsibility toward the Asiatic World.”’ 


....The Committee of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, in this city, having in charge the selection of a 
pastor to succeed Dr. H. A. Stimson, have reported 
favorably the name of Charles Jefferson, D.D., of 
Chelsea, Mass., and a church meeting to be held this 
week will decide on the matter of calling him. Buttwo 
other names have been prominently before the church, 
those of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, and 
President A. V. V. Raymond, D.D., of Union College. 
Dr. Gunsaulus could not come on account of his health, 
and President Raymond found that his relations with 
Union College would not make a change advisable. 
Dr. Jefferson is a young man and has made a notable 
reputation in Eastern Massachusetts, as a brilliant 
preacherand writer, and a successful pastor. 


...-The Presbyterian Board of Aid for Colleges, 
which suffered so severely by the defalcation of its 
treasurer, Mr. Charnley, last July, issues an earnest 
appeal to the churches for a full contribution during 
this month. The defalcation cost the Board $61,239, 
This sum has been partly met by the payment of the 
bond by the American Surety Company and by private 
subscription, and the remainder will be made up in the 
same way. Church collections will go entirely to the 
ordinary expenses of the Board. By special efforts a 
considerable saving has been made in the administra- 
tion, and so far allclaims have been met. That, how- 
ever, cannot be continued unless there is an increase in 
the income of the Board. Fully two-thirds of the Pres- 


byterian churches gave nothing to this cause last year. . 


Their gifts will help greatly. 


....There seems to be considerable feeling in Ar- 
kansas over the election of Archdeacon Brown, of 
Cleveland, O.,as bishop-coadjutor. Zhe Church Stana- 
ard states that a protest signed by two of the clergy 
and by several lay members of the Special Council, at 
which he was elected, among them the Governor of the 
State,a former Gcvernor and the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, has been presented to the Bishops and Stan- 
ding Committees against the election as ‘‘ compassed 
by trickery, fraud and falsehood.’’ Another, a judge 
of the District Court, says that the confirmation of the 
election will leave the Church in that State ‘‘ divided, 
paralyzed and almost helpless and hopeless.’’ It is 
claimed that Dr. Brown was elected on account of his 
wealth; alsothat he has used his power as dispenser of 
missionary funds to intimidate those who receive mis- 
sionary stipends, that the election was secured only by 
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undue personal influence of a number of the council, 
thus securing a bare majority of one, both of clergy and 
laity, and that Dr. Brown accepted the election in the 
face of a firm but respectful protest, addressed by the 
representatives of two-thirds of the communicant mem- 
bers of the diocese. 


....The two missionaries, sent by the Presbyterian 
Home Mission Board to the Klondike, report their ar- 


rival and give a vivid picture of the difficulties of © 


the situation. They were the only American 
missionaries to get through, others being stopped at St. 
Michael and various points on the Yukon River, but 
they found a Roman Catholic priest and a Church of Eng- 
land missionary. After much difficulty a house was 
secured for services, all the large buildings being used 
for gambling or saloons; but that soon burned down. 
At last some gentlemen built a public hall and gave it 
tothem for use on Sunday. The congregation at the 
two services represents all denominations, and includes 
afew women. There area prosperous Christian En- 
deavor Society, a Bible-class, a small Sunday-school, 
anda Young Men’s Christian Association, which keeps 
a reading-room open through the week. The mission- 
aries have also an employment bureau, and have ex- 
tended their work to include a mission at Eldorado 
Creek, fifteen miles distant, and do some preaching in 
a hotel at Grand Forks. Flour they report at $1.50a 
pound, candles $1.50 each, while groceries can scarcely 
be had at any price. The mines continue topour forth 
gold in constant streams. 


....The temperance question has been raised again 
and in a new form inthe Presbyterian Church, by Dr. 
Joseph T. Smith, pastor emeritus of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, in Baltimore. Sometime ago the ses- 
sion of that church decided, in accordance with the 
permission of the General Assembly, to use unferment- 
ed wine atthe communion service. During a vacancy 
in the pastorate Dr. Smith has been supplying the pul- 
pit, and at the last communion, according tothe re- 
ports, refused to officiate unless fermented wine was 
used. He based his decision on the principle that men 
have their individual tastes and opinions, and have a 
just right tothem. The service was conducted by Dr. 
Smith’s son, the Rev. J. Richie Smith, of Peekskill, N. 
Y. The decision to use unfermented wine in thechurch 
was made under the influence of the Christian Endeav- 
or Society,and was cordially supported by the late 
pastor, the Rev. Hugh K. Walker. There are several 
other churchesin Baltimore that use fermented wine, 
and these cordially support Dr. Smith’s position. Dr. 
Smith has been for several years prominent in church 
matters, was Moderator of the General Assembly in 
1887, and was prominent in the discussion on Church 
Union, being Chairman of the Assembly’s Committee 
on Conference with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


....A census has been taken of Catholic families in 
the city of Milwaukee from which it is estimated that 
the Catholic population of that city is about 80,000. 
This is somewhat smaller than might have been sup- 
posed considering the elements of the population. Ac- 
cording to the latest estimate Milwaukee had, January 
Ist, 1896, about 275,000 inhabitants. If so, the propor- 
tion of Catholics to the general population is as 1 to 3%. 
The German Catholics predominate, there being 30,000 
ofthem; next come the Slavic Catholics, 26,000; then 
the English, 18,000. The rest are made up of Italian 
and other families not canvassed. The estimate of 
Catholic population is made on the basis of five persons 
to the family. Probably this is somewhat too high a 
multiplier. Taking a dozen of the larger parishes in 
St. Louis, for which statistics were recently given for 
both souls and families, we find that in two only 
does the average number per family rise to five. 
The average for the dozen parishes is4¥%. It may bea 
trifle higher, however, in Milwaukee. There are 7 
English, 11 German and g Polish and Bohemian par- 
ishes. The Cathclic population ascribed to the archdio- 
cese of Milwaukee by ‘‘ Hoffmann’s Directory ”’ for 1897 
was 200,000. Butthe diocese includesthe whole south- 
ern part of the State as wellas the city. There are 
two other dioceses in the State. 


....The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 


Church have elected as sole Secretary for the ensuing. 


year Charles L. Thompson, D.D., pastor of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church in this city. Dr. 
Thompson has had a wide experience in the pastorate, 
both in the large cities of the East andin the Home 
Mission fields of the West. In this city he has beena 
leader in the effort to reach the masses who do not at- 
tend church, and as President of the Open and Institu- 
tional Church League has exerted great influence in 
thatline. He has also been a member of the Home 
Board for many years, and is thoroughly well acquaint- 
ed with the various phases and details of the work. 
Through the Church he is known asa man of marked 
executive ability, a fine speaker, and one who will be 
sure to follow a course conciliatory to the various op- 
posing elements. He has also the prestige of having 
been Moderator of the General Assembly at Philadel- 
phia in 1888. The great problem before the Board is 
how to reconcile the views of those who support the 
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synodical plan of Home Missions and those who be- 
lieve that the Board should direct the general work of 
the Church in that line. That some form of synodical 
missions will be generally adopted seems probable; but 
it is believed that it should be something less radical 
than the Indiana plan, which merely gives the General 
Board the surplus after all State needs are provided for. 


....Christian work among students in Australia is 
making rapid progress. Little more thana year ago, 
Mr. John R. Mott, Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, visited the Colonies and organ- 
ized the Australasian Student Christian Union, which 
corresponds tothe Young Men’s Christian Associationin 
the colleges of America. This union now embraces or- 
ganizations in some thirty institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including universities, theological, technical and 
mining colleges and secondary schools. At the conven- 
tion in Sydney,in January, there were delegates from 
Victoria,South Australia, New South Wales, Tasmania 
and New Zealand; and students from each colony 
took part in the discussion. The Hon. J. S. Larke, 
Commissioner from Canada, was one of the speakers- 
Bible study received emphasis through the presence of 
W. H. Sallmon, M. A., former Secretary of the Yale 
University Y. M. C. A., and Foreign Missions was giv- 
en a prominent place in the program. It isa significant 
fact that seventy of the students belong to the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and are preparing for service in 
the foreign field. Prominent men in Church and State 
have lent their assistance to the introduction of the 
work among students. Among the members ofthe Ad- 
visory Committee of the Christian Union, to render 
counsel incases of special difficulty and as regards its 
general policy, are the Primate of Australia, the Chief 
Justice of South Australia, Bishop Julius, of New Zea- 
land; Professor Andrew Harper, of Ormond College, 
author of Deuteromomy in the Expositor’s Bible, and 
the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, Editor of the Australasian 
Review of Reviews. 


....We have received the following communication 
from Archbishop Vilatte: 

NEw York CIrty, January 16th, 1898. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: The Daily Advocate of Green Bay, Wis., January 
13th, and other papers, inform the public in America that 
Archbishop Vilatte has recently made overtures to Bishop 
Messmer, “‘ praying to be admitted to the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Permit me to deny the fact. For about four 
years I have had no correspondence with the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop in Green Bay. J maintain that it is contrary to 
Sact that I recently made overtures to Bishop Messmer. 

For the other assertion that my admission to.the Roman 
Catholic Church has been refused it is another falsehood 
with an intention to deceive the public of America. Under 
any circumstances the Roman Catholic Church will refuse 
to accept any person unwilling to admit her conditions. It is 
most important to understand that four years ago the Pope 
of Rome, Leo XIII, made overtures to the Old Catholic 
Church in Europe with the mission of making peace and 
receiving the Old Catholic Church back into the Roman 
communion. In reply to the invitation of the Pope ad- 
dressed to the Old Catholics who, in 1894, were plotting 
with the Delegate of the Pope in Holland, I approached 
Bishop Messmer, who offered me all possible advantages 
to visit the Pope, and to pay all my expenses if necessary 
for my voyage to Rome, ¢/ / was willing to accept the Roman 
faith. What I assert to-day is in black and white for the 
inspection of all interested, and I maintain that Bishop 
Messmer was very good and charitable according to circum- 
stances, for ‘‘ Vilatte’s propositions.” 

May God forgive all our enemies and bless America 
tor the liberty of conscience and the law of this country. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
J. R. Vinatre, 
Orthodox Old Catholic Archbishop. 


....Ever and anon reports are received of an agita- 
tion among the Catholic clergy of the Continent against 
the authorities and teachings of the Church. In Lut- 
hardt’s Kirchenzeitung, the leading conservative paper 
of Protestant Germany, we find the following concern- 
ing this movement, which seems to be wide-spread, 
but in its various phases does not indicate unity of 
origin or purposes. The periodical in question re- 
ports: 

“Evangelical tendencies in the Roman Catholic Church 
appear in recent times to have made themselves felt in 
different Catholic countries. Among the students of Prot- 
estant theology in Paris are now enrolled five former 
Roman Catholic priests, namely Moreau, Nezereau, Phil- 
ippot, Scheffer and Vidalot, as also a former Jesuit, Aubert. 

n general the development of an independent spirit 
among the Roman Catholic clergy has been so pronounced 
that the Ultramontanes have established a special organ, 
called Voix de Vérité for the purpose, as is declared of 
‘laying bare these Protestant machinations.’”’ 

The leading journal of the Ultramontanes says: 


“‘The old, stubborn, fault-finding, quarrelsome spirit 
which characterized the revolution of the sixteenth century 
has been awakened anew.”’ 


In Rome itself a new paper, called La Nuova Roma 
(new Rome) has been founded, in which Catholic 
clergymen publish their complaints on account of spir- 
itual decay of the Catholic Church caused by the su- 
premacy of the Jesuits. One special section of this 
paper bears the heading: ‘‘ Let us free ourselves of the 
Papacy!’ A large number of communications from 
Catholic clergymen and laymen who warmly welcome 


this new literary venture appear in every number of ~ 


the periodical. 
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Missions. 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused in India by 
a statement, published in December, by a native, a pre- 
siding elder of the Methodist mission, that 50,000 con- 
verts could be fqund within the bounds of his districts 
if means could be provided for their instructién. This 
has called forth considerable discussion, some claiming 
that if the facts are as stated candidates should at once 
be baptized and enough volunteers secured from 
the general body of native Christians to provide 
all the help needed. Bishop Thoburn, commenting 
upon this, points out certain difficulties: (1) the almost 
impossibility of securing persons willing to do that 
work; (2) the difficulty of securing those who are com- 
petent even if willing. Some years ago a large number 
of pastor teachers, nearly all of them illiterate, were 
put into service with the hope that they would, while 
teaching themselves, teach their neighbors; but the 
experiment did not prove by any means successful; (3) 
the instruction given must be by. patient, constant and 
faithful labor, and must include the teaching of read- 
ing and writing for the young; (4) inasmuch as a large 
Proportion of the converts are women, who must look 
to their own sex for teachers, it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to meet the need. He also calls attention to the re- 
sult of the experience of many missionaries that solid 
success in such work must depend upon the careful 
education of a large number of boys and girls; and he 
inclines to the opinion that it is impossible successfully 
to advance any faster than young men and young 
women can be trained for the special work of teaching 
the thousands of converts now within reach. On the 
other hand, others write urging that such a grand op- 
portunity carries with it a great responsibility and 
opens the way for the development of indigenous self- 
supporting churches. All this is in the line of the 
movement developed by Dr. Nevius in China and ex- 
plained in his little book on ‘‘Methods of Mission 
Work.’’ It isto be noted, however, that even in Dr. 
Nevius’s district it has been found that practically the 
work of instructing converts cannot be left successfully 
to members of those communities, but must be pro- 
vided, as Bishop Thoburn says, by persons specially 
trained for that work. 


.... According to a statement issued by the committee 
ofthe Evangelical Alliance at Shanghai, the movements 
in China are most interesting. Reference has already 
been made to the large number of inquirers inthe Fukien 
province, numbering last year not less than 20,000, of 
whom some 5,000 have been accepted for church-mem- 
bership. It is from this same province that the Ameri- 
can Board has received a special call for laborers for 
its Fuchau work. In 1895 that mission reported y26 
converts, 35 preaching places and 81 native agents. 
Two years later the converts had increased to 1,440, the 
preaching places to 62 and the native agents to 117, 
while the contributions have risen from $1,390 to $5,531, 
showing an exceptionally substantial growth. In spe- 
cial features the woman’s work has increased at a mar- 
velous rate. The Church Missionary Society in that 
province employs 50 women, and the American Metho- 
dists have alarge number. The American Board has 
mone and greatly needs some. The Northwestern part 
of the province also shows remarkable openings, and a 
whole list of places is given where there is immediate 
and urgent need of laborers. Inthe neighboring prov- 
ince of Hupeh, also according tothe statements of Dr. 
Griffith John, of the London Missionary Scciety, the 
increase is unprecedented, while the character of the 
converts is such as to inspire great confidence, The 
work of education and of the spreading of literature has 
also met with phenomenal success.- The different Bible 
and tract societies have had very great sales, one tract 
society working from Hankow, circulating nearly a 
million and a half of their publications. At the same 


‘ time medical and school work isin great favor, as is 


made apparent by the statement published not long 
since that the Bible had been adopted in connection 
with the literary examinations for the Civil Service. 


....It has long been evident in missionary work 
that some of the greatest difficulties arise from 
the presence of foreign communities not spiritual- 
ly minded and having little interest in mission work. 
This is especially the case in seaport cities. Ac- 
cording to a letter from Dr. T. B. Wood, in Zhe Chris- 
tian, of London, there has been a revival in the English 
community at Cailao, Peru, spreading to other foreign 
communities, and felt among the natives, of the most 
remarkable character. For some years there have 
been efforts to reach these communities, and some rep- 
resentatives from the East London Mission Institute 
assisted greatly. This last September Dr. Harry Guin- 
ness, of that Institute, visited Callao and held a series 
of mostinteresting meetings. A few weeks later, after 
a visit into the interior, he held another, and the result 
was an entire change of attitude on the part of manyin 
the foreign communities toward mission work; a power~ 
for spiritual life such as has never been known in that 
section. fhe Government of Peru is bitterly hostile to 
all evangelistic work, and the restrictions on religious 
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liberty are very severe, which makes this movement 


the more remarkable and interesting. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for February 13th. 


THE CALL OF MATTHEW.—Marzt. 9: 9-17. 





GOLDEN Text.—‘‘ Follow Me.”’—Matrt. 9: 9. 


Nores.—‘‘ From thence.’’—From the house in Caper- 
naum where he had healed the paralytic. ‘* Mat- 
thew.’’—The same as Leviin other Gospels. He may 
have later taken the name of Matthew when he was 
called as a disciple. ‘* The place of toll.”’—He was 
a publican, that isataxcollector. His duty was to col- 
lect the tariff, or octroi duty on goods passing inro the 
city, perhaps. ‘“*At meat in thy house.’’—In Mat- 
thew’s house. Another evangelist says it was ‘‘a 
great feast,’’ but Matthew says nothing of the feast. 
‘* Many publicans and sinners.’’—He had to invite 
those of his own social class, as the reputable people 
would not have come. Thesinners would include those 
who were careless of morals or of ritual require- 
ments, men or women. ‘* The Pharisees saw it.””— 
The great féast had to be in the great court of the 
house, where any one passing by the open court door 
could look in or even come in, and they would not feel 
excluded, as the court was public, where even the 
dogs could run in. So these Pharisees passing by 
and seeing the feast looked in to see what it 
was, and did not hesitate to join the conversation 
and ask their questions. ‘* I desire mercy.’’—This 
is quoted from Hosea 6: 6. ‘* The righteous.’— 
Jesus did nct mean to admit that they were really 
righteous. Indeed, he called them hypocrites and 
vipers.———'‘ The disciples of John.’’—John’s teach- 
ings and his own habits led to asceticism and fasting, 
which would increase after he had been imprisoned. 
—‘‘ Why dowe . . . fast?’—The rigid Jews fasted 
twice a week at least; Jesus seemed to care nothing 
for fasting,and this feast was very likely on a fast-day, 
——'‘‘ The sons of the bridechamber.’’—The attendants 























on the bridegroom.———'‘ Then will they fast.’’—After 
Jesus should be taken away they would mourn and 
fast.———‘‘ 4 piece of undressed cloth.”—Not “‘ old 


cloth.’’ It means cloth that had not been properly 
fulled andshrunken. When it got wet and shrunk, it 
would pull away from the garment.———‘' New wine 
into old wine-skins.”—Not ‘‘ Zottles,” but goatskins 
with the legs sewed up, sothat the neck formed the 
mouth. When fresh and strong, the skin would hold 
against fermentation of the wine. Old wine, already 
fermented, could be put in old skins. 

Instruction.—Jesus had his eyes open to see not only 
the wealthy and honorable, but the pocr and the dis- 
credited. He did not hesitate to talk with disreputable 
people if he could dothem good. Most teachers would 
have passed Matthew by as too degraded to speak to. 

Disagreeable professions may yet be necessary and 
honorable. It is more honorable to be a poor scavenger 
than a rich rumseller.~ 

Jesus wanted one despised tax-gatherer in his com- 
pany of disciples. It was. part of his protest against 
caste. It is utterly unchristian to refuse fellowship to 
a man for reason of‘caste or poverty. A church that 
does not want poor people is no true church of Christ. 

It was not merely professional, but also sccial fel- 
lowship which Jesus practiced with these outcasts. He 
ate with them; he accepted their hospitality; he made 
one of them his intimate friend and the first evan- 
gelist. 

This was Christ’s method and will be oursif we are 
after the same object as he, namely, to save souls. The 
physician seeks the sick. 

The old prophets understood this, and Hosea said, 
‘*I desire mercy, not sacrifice.’’ Buta ritual religion 
runsto formality. We must have ritual, but let us re- 
member that our forms and service and public worship 
cannot take the place of real heart religion. 

Jesus did not make much of fasting. We donot hear 
of his ever observing a fast, tho he may have done so. 
But we do hear of his going often to feasts; and he was 
criticised for it. It is not wrong to join in festive re- 
joicing; and there is nospecial duty of fasting. 

Jesus was with hisdisciples, and they could not fast. 
When he left he sent his Spirit to be even better than he 
asa constant guide. So his disciples should live in 
constant joy and peace. 

Jesus brought a new dispensation; and it needed 
new methods. The old wine was for the old skins; the 
new wine needs new bottles. This is the reason why we 
have to adapt ourselves to our times. We can sing 
what the disciples did not sing; we can have Sunday- 
schools and Christian Endeavor, and Teachers’ Bibles, 
and all sorts of modern inventions that are excellent 
for us, but would have been utterly out of place in the 
time of Christ or Paul; just as Christ, in his own 
teaching, discarded old ceremonies and put religion all 
into what is spiritual. 
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The President to the Manufacturers. 


MR. McKINLEY’S ADDRESS ON CURRENCY RE- 
FORM. 


DELIVERED AT THE BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS” 
AssociaTION IN New York City, Tuurspay Evenine, 


JANUARY 27TH, 1808. 


For the cordial character of this greeting I return my 
grateful thanks. The genuineness of your welccmeis {ull 
compensation for having left Washington at an unusually 
busy season in order to participate in this interestirg 
meeting. 

1 scarcely need remind you that we do not meet as 
strangers. Neither your business organization nor ycur 
social reunions are altcgether unfamiliar to me. I have 
been with you before, not a guest, as now, but rather in 
the capacity of host. I recall that as Governor of the 
State of Ohio it was my pleasure to welccme you to the 
city of Cincinnati on January 22d, 195, at the initial con- 
vention of the Manufacturers’ Association. I well re- 
member the occasion. It was a cold day. You had lcst 
everything but ycur pluck—cr thcught ycu had. Courage 
was the cnly friend ycur grief cculd call its own. [Lavgh- 
ter.) I note with satisfaction your improved appearance 
now. [Renewed laughter.] You are more cheerful in 
countenance, more buoyant in spirit, more hopeful in man- 
ner, and more confident in purpose. Then, too, there are 
more of you here than there were at your first meeting. 
Distances are, of course, the same, but traveling has been 
resumed. Your speeches and resolutions at that first con- 
vention were direced mainly to the questiou ot how to re- 
gain what you had lost in the previcus years, or, if that 
was found impossible, then how to stop further loss. But 
your object now, as I gather it, is to go out and possess 
what you have never had before. You want to exterd not 
ycur notes, but your business. I sympathized with ycur 
purposes then; I am in full accord with ycur intenticrs 
now. [Applause.] 

I ventured to say at the gathering referred to, as re- 
ported in your published proceedings, speaking both for 
your encouragement and froma profound conviction : 

‘This grest ccuntry carrot te pe:manently kept in a state of re 
lepse. I kelieve we will recccupy tke field temporarily lost tots ard 
go cnt to the peaceful corcuest of new ard greater fields of trace ard 
commerce. The recovery will ccme slowly, perhaps, but it will ccre, 
and when it dces we will te stezdier ard will better know tow to 
avoid exposure hereafter.” 

I have abated none of the faith I then expressed, and you 
seem to have regained yours. [Applause.] 

National policies can encourage industry and commerce, 
but it remains for the people to project and carry them on. 
If these policies stimulate industrial development and 
energy, the people can be safely trusted to do the rest. 
The Gcvernment, however, is restricted in its power to 
premoteindustry. It can aid ccmmerce but not create it- 
It can widen and deepen its rivers, improve its harbors and 
develop its great national waterways; but the ships to sail 
and the traffic tocarry the people mustsupply. This coun- 
try can never remain ina state of collapse long. I said so 
three years agoin thiscity, and what I said then has come 
topass. The country has not only passed over the state 
of collapse but is going on and making further progress. 
The Government can raise revenues by taxation in such a 
way as willdiscriminate in favcr cf dcmestic enterprises, 
but it cannot establish them. It can make commercial 
treaties, cpenirg to cur marufacturers and agriculturists 
the ports of othernations. It can enter into reciprocal ar- 
rangements to exchange our products with those of other 
countries. It can aid our merchant marine by encouraging 
our people to build ships of ccmmerce. It can assist in 
every lawful manner private enterprise to unite the two 
oceans with a greatcanal. Itcando ail these things and 
ought to do them; but with all this accomplished, the result 
will still be ineffectual unless supplemented by the energy, 
enterprise and industry of the people. It isthey who must 
build and operate the factories, furnish the ships and 
cargees tor the canal and the rivers and the seas. It is 
they who must find the consumers and obtain trade by go- 
ing forth to win it. [Applause]. 

Much profitable trade is still unenjoyed by our people 
becausecf their fresent inst ffcient facilities for reaching 
desirable markets. Much of itis lost because of a lack of 
information and ignorance of the corditions and needs of 
other nations. We must know just what other people 
want before we can supply their wants. We must under- 
stand exactly how to reach them with least expense if 
we would enter into the most advantagecus business rela- 
tions with them. The ship requires the shipper; but the 
shipper must have assured prcmise that his goods will 
have a sale when they reach their destination. It is a g-od 
rule if buyers will notcome tous for us togotothem. It 
is our duty to make American enterprise and industrial 
ambition, as well as achievement, terms of respect and 
praise, not only at hcme but emong the femily of naticrs 
the world over. [Great applause]. 

There is another duty restirg upon the Natioral Gcv- 
ernment—‘‘ To coin money and regulate the value there- 
of.” This duty requires that our Goverrment shall regu- 
late the value of its money by the highest standards of 
commercial honesty and naticnal honor. [Cheers.] Ite 
money of the United States is and must forever be unques- 
tioned and unassailable. [Cheers.] If doubts remair, 
they must be removed. lf weak places are discovered, 
they must be strengthened. (Great cheering.] Nothing 
should ever tempt us—nothing ever will tempt us--to scale 
down the sacred debt of the nation through a legal techni- 
cality. Whatever may be the language of the contract, 
the United States will discharge all of its obligations in 
thecurrency recognized as the test throughout the civil- 
ized world at the times of payment. [Renewed cheering.] 
Nor will we ever consent that the wages of labor or its 
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frugal savings shall be scaled down, by permitting pay- 
ment in dollars of less value than the dollars accepted as 
the best in every enlightened nation of theearth. [Cheers 
and applause.] 

Under existing conditions our citizens cannot be excused 
if they do not redouble their efforts to secure such financial 
legislation as will place their honorable intentions beyond 
dispute. All those who represent, as you do, the great 
conservative but progressive business interests of the coun- 
try, owe it not only to themselves but to the people to insist 
upon the settlement of this great question now, or else to 
face the alternative that it must be again submitted for 
arbitration at the polls. This is our plain duty to more 
than seven million voters who fifteen months ago won a 
great political battle on the issue, among others, that ‘the 
United States Government would not permit a doubt to ex- 
ist anywhere concerning the stability and integrity of its 
currency or the inviolability of its obligations of every 
kind. [Cheers.] That is my interpretation of that victory. 
{Cheers.] Whatever effort, therefore, is required to make 
the settlement of this vital question clear and conclusive 
for alltime, we are bound in good conscience to undertake 
and, if possible, realize. That is ourcommission—our pres- 
ent charter from the people. [Cheers.] 

It will not suffice for citizens nowadays to say simply that 
they are in favor of sound money. That is not enough. 
The people’s purpose must be given the vitality of public 
law. Better an honest effort with failure than the avoiding 
of so plain and commanding aduty. [Prolonged cheering. ] 

The difficulties in the path of a satisfactory reform are, 
it must be admitted, neither few in number nor slight in 
degree ; but progress cannot fail to be made with a fairand 
thorough trial. An honest attempt will be the best proof 
of sincerity of purpose. [Applause.] Discussion cannot 
hurt, it will only help the cause. Let us have full and free 
discussion. We are the last to avoid or evade it. Intelli- 
gent discussion will strengthen the indifferent and encour- 
age the friends of a stable system of finance. 

Half-heartedness never wona battle. [Applause.] Na- 
tions and parties without abiding principles and stern reso- 
lution to enforce them, even if it costs a continuous strug- 
gle to do so ani temporary sacrifice, are never in the 
highest degree successful leaders in the progress of man- 
kind. For us to attempt nothing in the face of the preva- 
lent fallacies aid the constant effort tospread them is to 
lose valuable ground already won and practically to 
weaken the forces of sound money for their battles of the 
future. [Applause.] 

The financial plank of the St. Louis platform is still as 
commanding upon Republicans and those who served with 
them in the last campaign as on the day it was adopted and 
promulgated. [Applause.] Happily the tariff part of that 
platform has already been ingrafted into public statute. 
{Applause.] But that other plank, not already builded into 
our legislation, is of binding force upon all of us. [Cheers.] 
Whatis it? 

‘The Republican Party is unreservedly for sound money. It caused 
the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of specie pay 
ments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good as gold. 

*““We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to de- 
ase our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are there- 
fore opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international 
agreement with the leading commercial nations of the world, which 
we pledge ourselves to promote; and until such agreement can be ob- 
tained the existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silver 
and paper currency must be maintained at parity with gold;and we 
favor all measures designed to maintain inviolably the obligations of 
the United States, and all our money, whether coin or paper, at the 
pre sent standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of the 
earth.” 


This is in reality a command trom the people who gave 
the Aiministration to the party now in power, and who 
are still anxiously waiting for the execution of their free 
and omnipotent will by those of us who hold commissions 
from that supreme tribunal. [Loud cheering.] 

i have to-night spoken in a somewhat serious strain be- 
cause I believe it isdue both to the membership of this 
association and to the conditions under which this assem- 
blage has met. Theconferencesand systematic efforts of 
such a bodyof men asthis are capable of infinite good to 
the respective communities in which the m2mbers live and 
to the nation at large. | 

The country is now emerging from trying conditions. It 
is only just beginning to recover trom the depression in 
certain lines’ of business long continued and altogether 
unparalleled. Progress, therefore, will naturally be slow; 
but let not be impatient, rather let us exercise a just 
patience and one which in tim: will surely bring its own 
high reward. [Applause.] 

I have no fear for the future of our beloved country. 
While I discern in its present condition the necessity that 
always exists for the faithful devotion of its citizens, the 
history of its past is assurance to me that this will be, as 
italways has be2n, through every struggle and em2rgency, 
still onward and upward. [Applause.] It has never suf- 
fered from any trial or been unequalto any test. Founded 
upon right principles, we have nothing to fear from the 
vicissitudes which may lie acrossourpathway. Thenation 
founded by the fathers upon principles of virtue, education, 
freedom and human rights, molded by the great discus- 
sions which established its sovereignty, tried in the cruci- 
ble of civil war, its integrity confirmed by the results of re- 
construction, with a Union stronger and better tLan ever 
before, stands to-day not upon shifting sands, but upon 
immovable foundations. [Great cheering.] Let us resolve 
by ourlaws and by our administration of them to maintain 
the rights of the citizen, tocem2nt the Uaion by still closer 
bonds, to exalt the standards of American civilization, en- 
courage the promotion of thrift, industry and economy, and 
the homely virtues which have ennobled our people, up- 
hold the stability of our currency and credit and illustrate 
the purity of our national and municipal government; and 
then, tho the rain descends and the floods come and the 
winds blow, the nation will stand, for it is founded upon a 
rock. [Prolonged and enthusiastic applause.] 
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Science. 
Arctic Climate. 


BY PROF. RALPH S. TARR. 


THE summer of 1896 was an unusual one in respect 
to the amount of ice that was floating in the Arctic seas, 
and hence, from this, one might gain a somewhat exag- 
gerated idea of the amount of floe-ice that is generally 
moving southward along?the American side. Yet th's 
very exaggeration is important, since it brings ou 
clearly the striking differences between the water con- 
ditions on the two sides of Davis Strait. The ship 
upon which I made my voyage encountered pieces of 
floe-ice in the middle of July, just north of Newfound- 
land on the Labrador coast; and from that point until 
we left the American side, in latitude 65°, we were not 
out of sight of the sea ice that had formed during the 
winter in the more northern regions, and was now float- 
ing southward in the cold Arctic current which bathes 
this coast. Sometimes, and especially near the north- 
ern part of Labrador, and the southern portion of Baffin 
Land, the floe-ice was so heavy that the ship was 
obliged to reduce her speed to half the normal amount, 
and then slowly push her way through the heavy cakes 
of ice. Sometimes it seemed as if further progress 
would be impossible, and so indeed it would have been 
had we not been supplied with a well-built whaling ves- 
sel and with steam to propel her. While off the Labra- 
dor coast we saw an excellent illustration of the im- 
portance of steam in this kind of navigation, when we 
passed at half-speed a sailing vessel which was lying in 
the ice, and, being dependent entirely upon the wind, 
was unable to push her way through. 

About the first of August an attempt was made to 
enter Cumberland Sound (latitude 65°) in southern 
Baffin Land; but the mouth of this great bay was com- 
pletely shut in by the floe-ice, so that even our steamer 
could not push her way in. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to enter Cumberland Sound through the heavy 
floe-ice, the ship sailed northeastward toward Disco Is- 
land on the Greenland coast; and from the time that we 
lost sight of the American land until we again returned 
to this very place no floe-ice was seen, altho we went 
nearly 600 miles further north. Again and again we 
were in the midst of great masses of icebergs which 
had been broken off from the front of the immense 
glaciers that end in the sea; but the sea or floe ice, 
which was so abundant on the American side, had by 
this time entirely disappeared from the Greenland 
coast. Onour return to Baffin Land, early in Septem- 
ber, another attempt was made to enter Cumberland 
Sound, and this was successful only after three days of 
effort to penetrate the barrier of ice, including a halt 
of about sixty hours, when we were held firmly in one 
place, being unable to move either way. 

Therefore along this part of the coast, during the 
year of 1896, there was ice throughout the entire sum- 
mer; and by way of contrast practically no floe-ice was 
seen on the Greenland coast. This difference explains 
the differences inclimate that were mentioned. There 
is a constant presence of floe-ice in the south-moving 
current of water, whose temperature is therefore kept 
at about the freezing point, and this current, going 
southward past Newfoundland, bathes the shores of 
Nova Scotia and of New England, north of Cape Cod, 
with water that has been chilled in the Arctic and that 
has borne ice southward, until the warmconditions of 
the temperate latitudes have caused it to disappear. 

What has been described for the Atlantic applies 


almost equally to other parts of the world, altho no 
ocean shows such marked differences as the North 
Atlantic. Inthe Pacific, for instance, there is no cold 
Arctic current, because the opening between the Pacific 
and Arctic is too small to permit a large body of water 
to move southward; and in the southern oceans the 
movement of the cold Antarctic waters is not impeded 
by the land, and hence passes mainly eastward, driving 
around the earth to the southward of the southernmost 
parts ofthe continents. Nevertheless, even herethere 
is some northward movement of the cold water of the 
frigid zone, so that the southernmost lands are ceoled 
by it. ‘ 

It may be stated as a law that the eastern coasts of 
continents have lower temperatures than the western, 
for the reasons mentioned above. The reason why the 
warm currents bathe the western coasts, while the cold 
waters flow along the eastern shores of the land, is that 
the earth in its rotation deflects a// moving currents, 
whether of air or water, to the right in the Northern 
Hemisphere and to the left in the Southern. There- 
fore, the current starting in the Arctic and moving 
southward, being turned toward the right, if land does 
not prevent, moves toward the west; but if land does 
interfere, as finally happens, it passes along the 
coasts and keeps close tothem. A current starting in 
the tropical belt and moving northward, as in the case 
of the warm Equatoria! current, which eventually forms 
the Gulf Stream, is caused to turn toward the east, and 
hence away from our coast. This is the reason why 
the Gulf Stream, after passing between’ Florida and 
Cuba,and starting up the American coast, gradually 
turns off across the Atlantic, leaving our country to 
com? under the influence of the cold Labrador current, 
and, passing across the Atlantic to the European coast, 
produces the result at first mentioned, that the zone of 
habitation and civilization of Europe extends much 
further north than that of the American side. 
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Literature. 
The Oxford English Dictionary.” 


BY PROF, F. A. MARCH, LL D. 


THE year 1897 was a markt year for the great Eng- 
lish Dictionary of the Philological Society. The 
third volume was completed, and Queen Victoria 
was pleased to sanction the dedication to Her Majes- 
ty of THE OxrorD ENGLISH DICTIONARY on the 
Sixtieth Anniversary-of her Accession. The formal 
adoption of the work by the great English Univer- 
sity was further markt by a ‘* Dictionary dinner” in 
the hall of Queen’s College, at which the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University entertained Dr. Murray, Mr. 
Bradley and others concerned in the production of 
the ‘‘ New English Dictionary on Historical Princi- 
ples,” now fairly christened The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. 

This sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign is the 
fortieth year since the Philological Society began its 
work upon the Dictionary. It is the twentieth save 
one.since Dr. Murray took it inhand. The Diction- 
ary is now printed as far in the alphabet as the great 
German historical dictionary was printed at the death 
of the last of the Grimms; and it has treated 100,000 
words. It isan accomplisht fact. A generation of 
workers prepared materials. The leaders of a second 
are growing venerable in the middle of their work. 
When the literary workers are named there are al- 
ways some Americans mentioned with thanks, In 
the early period the Hon. G. P. Marsh and Mr. R. 
Grant White; in the later, the Rev. J. Pierson had 
long since sent in 36,000 quotations, Professor Phil- 
ips, of West Chester, 10,000, while Fitzedward Hall 
ranks with Mr. Furnivall in tireless all-round help 
from first to last. Scholars also of other countries, 
and a representative of the Clarendon Press, who bear 
the expense of the printing and publication, were 
invited to the dinner. 

There were many speeches at the dinner; and the 
London 77zmes devoted a leading article to it, as did 
many other British periodicals. Speeches and arti- 
cles together accumulated upon the Dictionary pretty 
nearly all the good words of the language. It is pro- 
nounced 
‘«the greatest effort probably which any University, it 
may be any printing-press, has taken in hand since the 
invention of printing . . . a labor beyond the scope 
of private enterprise. It will not be the least of the 
glories of the University of Oxford to have completed 
this gigantic task.’”’ 

The representative of the Clarendon Press at the 
dinner, Sir William Markby, admitted that there had 
been moments when they had envied the acuteness 
of the American publisher mentioned by Dr. Furni- 
vall, who, when the Dictionary was offered him, said 
he would think of it, when it was completed down to 
the letter M. But they had never hesitated in their 
duty to the University and to the nation, and never 
felt any doubt of the completion of the work under 
Dr. Murray and his associates. 

Volume III consists ot words in Dand E, 720 
pages in D, 488 in E. The whole number of words 
in D is 19,051 against 2,684 in ‘‘ Johnson’s Diction- 
ary,” 10,705 in the ‘‘Century” and 11,181 in the 
««Standard.’’ The number of illustrative quotations 
is 85,446. Morethan two miilion slips of them had 
been prepared when Dr. Murray began his work. He 
announced in Volume I that in the next three years 
a million more were furnisht. The preface to Vol- 
ume III mentions many new names of readers, Albert 
Matthews, Esq., of Boston, U. S., heading the list 
with 28,000 quotations, and Halkett Lord, Esq., of 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey, U. S., following after 
with 4,000. Some of these words in D use up 
heaps of the quotations. Do, for example, is the 
most formidable wordin the language, as Dr. Murray 
says. The article upon it represents ‘‘ the distilled 
essence of 12,000 quotations.’’ They are classified 
and analyzed and finally arranged under 134 sub- 
divisions of sense, idiom and construction, and fill 
sixteen columns of the great pages of the Dictionary. 
There is besides a full discussion of the original of 
the verb in the Indo-European parent speech, and a 
deduction of the forms in our sister speeches and in 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon, preceding the biography of 





* A New Enc.iisu Dictionary on Historica Princirces. Founded 
Mainly on the Materials Collected by The Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
Vol. III, Dand £. Edited by Dr. Murray and Mr. Henry Braptey. 
$13.00. Vol. IV, # and G, by Henry Brapiey (F to Field, $2.00; 
Field to Frankish, $3.25; Frank-law to Gain-coming, $1.25. Now 
published.) Vol. V, Hto X. By Dr. Murray. (In press.) Oxford 
University Press, American Branch: Henry Frowde, 91 and 93 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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authoritative quotations from the printed English of 
all ages, altogether making a history of the word 
which Dr. Murray may speak of with just pride as 
‘*to be obtained nowhere else in English.” 

In a notice of Vol. II, Part V, in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, in 1890, special attention was drawn to the 
great words of the Christian Church, which gave in- 
terest to that part, CHRIST, Christian, christen, and 
their kin (19 columns); Catholic, church, and kin (20 
columns); chafel, clergy, and the like (10 columns); 
chair, catechism, etc. But in the D’s the great body 
of words are a promiscuous crowd with the prefixes 
da-, di-, dip-, dis-, dia-, nearly 500 pages of them. 
Pages 379-540 are full of words beginning with the 
Latin prefix dés-, important words, many of them; 
but so much alike that one welcomes dismal for a 
change, the dies maiz, evil days, of the Latin and 
French as shown by abundant quotations from early 
English. Then there are death, dengue, derringdo, 
diphtheria, dirge, devil, and its kin (16 columns), 
deuce, which has become nearly as bad as devil. 

Deacon started fairly in the English of goo A.D., 
fresh from the Latin of the New Testament as the 
Anglo-Saxons caught it from the lips of the priests; 
but it has lapst dismally. Let no one imagine he 
knows all sorts of deacons till he has seen the family 
displayed in all its genera, species and varieties in 
the crowded columns of the Dictionary. ‘‘ The 
strawberries had been skilfully deaconed,’’ says Miss 
Alcott, ‘‘ Literary Women,” xi; to deacon wine, to 
deacon land, to deacon a calf seem to be about the 
lowest ultimate. Has d some fitness for the damned, 
the dark, dead, deaf, dull, dumb? Here is ‘‘ The 
Subtle Doctor,” master of the scholars at the univer- 
sities in 1300, John DuNs turned to dunce in 1500, and 
running together with dodo, doldrum, donkey, Dutch 
in the lists of curious words. 

Dog, too, which is the subject of one of Dr. Mur- 
ray’s most interesting articles, filling, with its deriva- 
tions, 22 columns, has something of the same shadow 
upon it. We know the dog as a devoted friend of 
man, his favorite companion, and might expect his 
name to be a close alliterative with dear in the early 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. But it is not so old as that. 
Its earliest association in connected discourse (A.D. 
1225) is with the devil, ‘‘David cleopeth hine 
cogge,” ‘‘dogge of helle.” In later descriptions 
dogge is called Canis Anglicus, le genereux dogue 
anglais; but in the hundreds of quotations which 
set forth innumerable varieties of dogs literal and 
figurative in endless connections and relations, every 
variety of reproach, abuse and contempt is exprest or 
suggested. Even our gentle Shakespeare has not a 
tender thought for him. I do not see that ‘‘ lucky 
dog’’ is quoted. Only poor Pope, by way of com- 
pliment, perhaps, and in memory of Ulysses, says 
‘‘His faithful dog shall bear him company”; tho 
one would like to know who first discriminated ben- 
edict from bachelor as happy man and lucky dog. 

But there are some cheerful words in D; day and 
daisy and dollar, for example. The philogical stu- 
dent may learn that the daisy, the eye of day, has 
changed ia English literature from the yellow-diskt, 
white-rayed image of the sun, to ‘‘daisies pied,’’ of 
Shakespeare, and the crimson-tipped flower of Burns. 
In E one of the most noteworthy groups of words is 
pleasantly contrasted with dog—the great modern 
group of electricity and its kin. If man has been a 
master brute to the animals which he has tamed, he 
rejoices inthe powers of nature as fellow-servants, 
The first figurative use of e/ectric is from Coleridge 
(1793): 

“ The electric flash that from the melting eye 

Darts the fond question or the soft reply.”’ 
The second is from Leigh Hunt (1819): ‘‘ We feel the 
electric virtue of [Shakespeare’s] hand.’’ It is not 
strange that the masters of this benign power shrink 
from applying it to the punishment of crime. The 
English speech relucts from electrocution, it is not to 
be found in the great Dictionary. This group of 
words is prepared by Mr. Bradley, and gives an ad- 
mirable illustration of the utilities and beauties of 
historic lexicography. One may here see the devel- 
opment of the science of electricity, point after point, 
fixt by words and phrases each referred to its author, 
with its date, and the page or section of the book in 
which it appeared, the inventions of instruments also 
recorded, and their applications, all with pregnant 
brevity and clearness. No student of electricity 
could fail to be delighted and instructed by it. Mr. 
Bradley’s !etter E is full of words of the sciences. 


_Mr. Bradley has gone on with F, the last part ap- 


pearing promptly on January Ist, 1898. According 
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to the program of the ever punctual Mr. Hart, we are 
to finish up the Dictionary, it seems, in i908. So 
may it be. 

At the dinner Professor Skeat spoke of the small 
acquaintance of the people with the Dictionary. He 
found many persons had never seen a copy of it. He 
urged the general buying of it, at least for free libra- 
ries and mechanics’ institutes. His remarks are good 
for America. The Dictionary is a treasury of all 
sorts of knowledge, and contains the keys to other 
treasuries. It ought to be accessible to all. Our 
newspapers and periodicals almost ail have their col- 
umn or department inviting questions on all subjects. 
There are very few columns that might not be im- 
proved or spared, if the questioner or answerer would 
look at Murray. A thousand times the question has 
been printed in the last ten years: Which is the bet- 
ter form, some one else's or some one’s else? And 
The Bookman, the American Bookman, ‘‘A Literary 
Journal,’’ answers it in its last November number by 
approving the form of which there are no examples 
in the Dictionary. Anybody else’s appears in Pepys 
(1668), and has been good English ever since, and is 
very common now. Verbal critics have been lately 
worrying and querying about as follows, or as follow, 
before an enumeration of many particulars. Mr. 
Bradley has now reacht it, and. we all may learn 
what is the approved usage, and its grounds of rea- 
son. The condztions are as follows, is the form. 

It is time that the Historical Dictionary should be 
made familiar to Americans. The country is dotted 
with libraries which should have it. The unbound 
parts as they have appeared hitherto have not much 
invited buyers. The great volumes now treat of about 
100,000 words, an impressive portion of the alphabet. 
The completed set is a gift worthy of any donor, 
Graduating classes in our academies and colleges 
seek to leave some memorial; one class in each might 
find these volumes an effectual gift to the library of 
their alma mater, effectual to preserve their memory 
and to send its light afar. It may bea final cause of 
the thousand colleges of America that they become 
the purchasers and custodians of the Oxford English 
Dictionary. : 


LaFayette CoLLeGe, Easton, PENN. 


A Social -Philosophy.* 


Many readers will heartily welcome a plea on the 
side of inequality, especially a plea by so able and 
scholarly an advocate as Professor Harris. Ashe says, 
in thiscountry and in this modern world we hear equal- 
ity shouted on every side. It is the catchword of every 
scheme for an actual utopia, the last resource of every 
demagog, and the vague ideal of all sentimentalists. 
It is enshrined in the Declaration of Independence and 
hallowed by all our patriotic traditions. But, as Pro- 
fessor Harris bluntly intimates, it covers more igno- 
rance, more folly and more humbug than any other 
formula in use. It reminds its readers of the late Sir 
James Fitz James Stephen’s epoch-making explosion 
of the same fallacies in his ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity.’’ While there may be some truth in the 
idea that progress consists in a nearer approach to 
political, economic, social and intellectual equality, it 
is but a modicum. Thetruth is to be found by going 
back to certain fundamental facts of human nature and 
human development, certain primal truths concerning 
the constitution, inheritance and differentiation of men. 
In this wavy an ideal may be constructed which may be 
rationally supported as having some historic basis. 

To clear the ground Professor Harris begins with an 
examination of some popular fallacies of equality. He 
wastes no time over the materialistic ideal of absolute 
and universal equality of possessions, but devotes him- 
self to a most careful and, in our judgment, extremely 
able criticism of the demands for ‘equality of oppor- 
tunity,” anda “ fair chance.”’ Political equality is not 
here involved, since our constitutions and laws are 
based on no respect of persons, but contemplate all 
citizens as alike, so far as privilege is concerned. And 
in an important sense all men are equal in their hu- 
manity; all souls, in the view of Christianity, are of 
equal worth, because every soul is of infinite worth. 

“ Beside this essential equality of men made in the 
image of God, capable of knowing him and loving him, and 
capable of citizenship, of self-government in national life, 
any other differentiation may seem of too slight importance 
to be regarded. Yet it is to those other differentiations. 
still existing in society that the exigent demands of social 
reformers are directed.” 

They assume that progress is to be made by equalizing 
these differences, that it consists in a nearer approach 
to economic, social and intellectual equality. In oppo- 
sition to them Professor Flasris contends that inequali- 
ty, or more correctly variety, always has been and 








*InweQuaLiry AND Procress. By Gzorce Harris, Houghton 
Mifflin & Company. 1897. 
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always will be the condition of progress. He argues 
that 


‘a state of equality would be a state of stagnation, a re- 
version to savagery and the tribe; that should certain 
kinds of equality which are talked about and aimed at be 
realized, the result would bean arrest of the onward move- 
ment of society; that equality of opportunity is both im- 
possible and undesirable; and that progress can be made 
only through differences and unlikenesses.”’ 


Taking a broad view we see that while any man is 
more like any other man than any man is like any 
animal, there are very marked differences, or inequali- 
ties, between the races of man. Between the members 
of nations of the same race there are pronounced differ- 
ences, and the same is true of every nation, every com- 
munity and every family. ‘‘ Natural inequalities are 
in every stratum, in every class, in every pursuit. 
Persons in the same class, employment, circumstance 
areunlike.’’ The various types have been produced 
by causes in operation for centuries, and we cannot 
change these types any more than we can change the 
causes. Economic conditions have created differences 
among men no more than differences among men have 
created economic conditions. ‘‘Causes which lie 
deeper than material welfare and material destitution 
have made men unequal.” 

When Napoleon spoke of the career open to talents, 
he did not mean that stupid people were to be benefited 
(except indirectly), but smart ones; that those who 
were naturally superior to their fellows should have a 
chance to make good their superiority instead of being 
kept on an equality with them. Take the case of uni- 
versal education. The pupils in a public school all 
have the same studies; but is there any equality of op- 
portunity in that? The best schools are notoriously 
those in which the teaching is adapted to the unequal 
abilities and various capacities of the scholars. 
Some minds are not receptive of mathematical reason- 
ing and concepts, and there is no ‘‘ equality of oppor- 
tunity ’’ in compelling such minds to go through with 
algebra with classmates of a mathematical turn. Sou with 
the demand for equality in occupations, looked at in the 
same way it becomes a demand that the best places shall 
be open te those who have the greatest abilities. It is 
a demand for the equalization of rewards in proportion 
to natural | inequalities, and a claim that persons of 
inferior capacity shall take the lowest places. This is 
the demand of human nature, and it will be eradicated 
only when men do not care to employ the best teachers, 
or select the most competent doctors to serve them. 
When the ordinary man prefers the assistance of people 
of average abilities to that of people of the highest 
abilities, then the reign of equality will begin, and not 
till then. At present unequal opportunities for une- 
qual persons give a nearer approach to equality than 
equal opportunities for unequal persons. 

We have said enough to indicate .Professor Harris’s 
line of critical argument, and too much to allow our- 
selves to give any account of the constructive features 
of his book. We trust, however, that our readers will 
supply our omission, and we can assure them that they 
will do so to their profit. The book is a strong one and 
a wise one, profound and clear in insight, the result of 
mature scholarship and reflection; complete, within its 
narrow limits, intreatment. Preachers onsocial reform 
especially will do well to equip themselves by a careful 
examination of the suggestions that Professor Harris 
makes. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE: An /nter- 
pretation. By A. H. Ames, M.D.,D.D. (Eaton & 
Mains. gocents.) 

Biblical exposition would be relieved of one of its 
most trying perplexities if Dr. Ames’s interpretation 
of the Apocalypse could be maintained, as we fear it 
cannot ber His point is that it is not an epitome of 
general or special history, nor a symbolic presentation 
of any definite period in the divine history of the world 
and the Church, but that it presents one single theme 
and has a well-preserved unity of its own. Dr. Ames 
writes: 

“‘ The great theme which the inspired writer and Apostle 
here sets before us is the mediatorial kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The principles which lie at the basis of 
that kingdom—the oppositions, external and internal, to its 
beginning and completion; the agencies, divine and human. 
upon which reliance must be placed to achieve success ; its 
superiority to and triumph over all hostile forces, and all 
these both in the heart of each individual Christian and in 
that aggregation of Christians which we call the Church— 
are here delineated as they were revealed to Saint John."’ 
This would put an end to the attempt to find special 
anticipations of history in the Apocalypse, or to identify 
special or general historic movements init. It would, 
however, present in sublime imagery the great truth 
of the divine agencies and influences at work in the 
history of the world, and that God’s plans move on in 
cycles and systematic development toward a divine 
end. 


Among the interesting indications of the religious 
tendencies of the times toward denominational curtesy, 
if not to denominational unity, is THE JAmMEs Course, 
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Five Sermons Delivered before the Divinity 
School of Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., in the Spring of 1896. The course 
was opened by Bishop John P. Newman, 
of the Methodist Church; Dr. Henry M. 
Sanders, of the Baptist pulpit in this city, 
followed, and Dr. Henry A. Brann, of 
the Roman Catholic Church of St. Agnes, 
in this city, followed witha fine, com- 
pact presentation of the argument for 
the divinity of Christ. The Presbyteri- 
ans were represented in the course by 
Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, and the Epis- 
copalians by Dr. D. Parker Morgan. 





Literary Notes. 


The Critic’s new address is 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. It has outgrown 
its old quarters. 


...-A new series of ‘‘ Letters to Dead 
Authors,’’ by Andrew Lang, will appear 
inthe Chap-Book during the year. 


.A review of Aubrey de Vere’s 
‘*Recollections,’’ by his cousin, Miss I. 
N. Taylor, is contributed to the Catholic 
World Magazine for February. 


-Messrs. D. Appleton & Company 
will soon publish a biography of the 
Prince of Wales under the title ‘‘ H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales.” 


-.--‘* The Story of the Potter,’’ by 
Charles F. Binns, of the Royal Worces- 
ter Porcelain Works, will be issued im- 
mediately by M. F. Mansfield, 22 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York. 


--John Stephens Durham, late 
United States Minister to Haiti, contrib- 
utes to the Atlantic an article on ‘‘ The 
Labor Unions and the Negro,”’ in which 
he shows the injustice done to the whole 
race by the labor organizations of the 
country. 

. Another bird book for beginners in 
the study of ornithology, to be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,is ‘‘ Birds of 
Village and Field.’”’ by Miss Florence A. 
Merriam, author of ‘‘ Birds through an 
Opera-Glass.’”” The book will contain 
nearly three hundred illustrations. 


.-The Pall Mall Magazine announces 
that it will soon publish an important 
article on John Jacob Astor, written by 
William Waldorf Astor. A. E. Keet, re- 
cently of the Forum and the Atlantic 
Monthly, has assumed the management 
in this country of the Pall Mall Maga- 
sine. 

.- The Macmillan Company announce 
for eatly publication ‘‘ France,’ a work 
in two volumes, on the constitutional 
and political history of that country, by 
John Edward Courtney Bodley, also an 
English translation of Dr. Kronenberg’s 
‘* Kant, Sein Leben und Seine Lehre,’’ edited 
with an introduction by Professor Nich- 
olas Murray Butler. 


-A selection of masterpieces by 
famous artists from the collection of 
George A. Hearn, Esq., was recently ex- 
hibited at the Lotos Club. The Art 
Interchange has illustrated them all, 
twenty-four in number, in its February 
issue. None of these pictures has been 
publicly exhibited in this country before. 
A very good idea of the Stewart collec- 
tion can also be obtained from text and 
illustrations inthis number of the Art 
Interchange. 


....Some new books announced and 
soon to be published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are: ‘A National Church,” by 
the Rev. William Read Huntington; 
‘*What is Good Music?” by Mr. W. J. 
Henderson; ‘‘ The Significance of the 
Westminster Standard, as a Creed,’’ by 
Dr. Benj. B Warfield, of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and an exhaust- 
ive biography of Horace Mann, by Prof. 
B. A. Hinsdale, of the University of 
Michigan. 


.-Among the announcements made 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons for the spring 
re: ‘* The Little Journey Series for 1898 
to the Homes of American Statesmen,”’ 
edited by Elbert Hubbard; ‘‘ The Half- 
Moon Series,’’ which will comprise his- 
orical papers by Edwin V. Morgan, 
Talcott Williams, Berthold Fernow, 
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Spencer Trask, Elizabeth Dike Lewis, 
Harrington Putnam, Elizabeth Brown 
Cutting, Benj. E. Martin, Charles Pryer, 
Francke H. Bosworth and Tunis G. Ber- 
gen; ‘‘Jewish Religious Life after the 
Exile,’’ by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D.: ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Old Navy,”’ 
from the journals and private papers of 
Capt. Edward Trenchard and Stephen 
Decatur Trenchard, by Edward Stanton 
Maclay; ‘t The Cross in Tradition, His- 
tory and Art,” by the Rev. W. W. Sey- 
mour; *‘ Renascent Christianity: A Fore- 
cast of the Twentieth Century,” by Mar- 
tin Kellogg Schermerhorn, and ‘‘A His- 
tory of the Parish of Trinity Church in 
the City oi New York,” edited by its 
ninth rector, Dr. Morgan Dix. 


Books of the Week. 


Sora S Saeeee. Vol. XXII. 934x7, pp. 792. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons............ 
The  Eneye pee of Sport. Edited by the nent 
f Suffolk and Berkshire, — Peek and F 
G. Aflalo. Vols. IX, X and XI. 1134x xT. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons Per vol.... $1 00 
eg Invisible World punares. By W T. 
Te 746x5, pp. 210. New York: R. *, Fenno 
& C 





Pret ng By James Whitcomb Riley. 734x 
we, pp. 187, New York: Charles Scribner's 
BNL cuibisteccersdibispessos cassoubesenbesepsnebs 
Sketches in Prese. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
Gx514, pp. 200. The same...........00...20.000 
The Brown-Laurel Marriage, rt Landis Ayr. 
ne pp, 219. New York: F. Tennyson sd 


The New Ahiessaiooegg Papers by Lyman Abbott, 
Amory H. Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George 

H. Gordon, Washington Gladden, Wm. 
Tucker. x5, pp. 275. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert 

Sermons on the sey Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1898. By the Monday Club. 8x5%4. 
pp. 398. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim 
P 


Fomeats bx Clark : A Memorial. 4 Eliza- 

beth 8. Clark. 74x5, pp.<22. The same...... 100 
Essays of Michael, Lord of on. og tinue. 

lated by John Florio. 64x4, pp. 288. London: 

ef SSE has Ga suvecscnsoevcnbsbasnvesssinesveese 
oe on the Civil War and eg a age B 

am Archibald Dunning, Ph. 
tig New York: The Macmillan Company. 20 


St. Matthew and St. Mark and the General Epis- 

tles (The Modern Reader’s Bible). Edite ae 

Richard G. Moulton, M.A. 534x444, pp. \ 
IDs gone 02 deinceseceisesscunsangocehios dens 0 50 

Orderly Book of General George Washington. 

Commandéder-in-Chief of the American Armies, 

t at aa Forge, 18th May-lith June, 

Tri. 94 . at Boston and New York: 


lao w "olf pbosepeuehessesueh eens sce 1 00 
The Wound Mg A Series of Letters by Walt 
wien. Edited by Richard Maurice Bucke, 
x514, pp. 200. Boston: Small, May- 
oan IB ocd csrcccvecccsccnecnccccsccceesccesecces 150 
The aden Lake. By Gow e Frederic Scott. 
Th . pp. 48. Toronto: lliam Briggs...... 0% 


Flowers that mover Fade. i. Aceount of the 
Ware Collection of Blaschka Glass Models in 

' the Harvard University Museum. By Franklin 
Baldwin Wiley. 54¢x4, pp. 41. Boston: Brad- 
Pe anne ngiscessintcospsnccaccqogudubesoe 





A Sailor in Sette of himself. py» a) Castle- 
mon. x5, pp. 415. Philadelphia: Henry T. 
CORPS SE CO... 00 ccrcccsccrccenccpperccieccovecces $1 25 

Ballads’ and Poems. By John H. Yates. 8x5, 
pp. 226. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton..... 150 


The Whirlpool. George Gissing. 794x514. DP 
= New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany 


ougete: Stones to Literature. Edited - Sarah 
se Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert. 74x 
, Pp. 820. New York, = and Chicago : 
Si ver, Burdett & Compan 
Lieder und Gedichte. By Heinrich Heine. Se- 
lected and arranged by C. A. Sapam. FR. 
D. 636x444, New York: rhe Macmillan Co.. 100 


Ministerial Priesthood. By k.C. Moberly. D. D. 
834x6, pp. 8360. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co 


Sir James Simpson (Masters of ey a Reriee). 
=~ oe Laing Gordon. 75¢x5%4. he 


The “Life Story of Aner. An pmeaeey. By Dean 
Farrar. 6x4, pp. 143. The sai 
A Short History of the Book of baleen Prayer. 
William Reed Huntington. x5, 
. 7%. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
ADOP. coc cv'eccccccvesccscvccecvnncccenscececosanse 03 
The Bible Triumphant. Twelve Dozen Scriptural 
Bete OD. Eetutes. By Elizabeth A. Reed. 
196x474. PP 160. Boston and London: Scrip- 
tural Tract “Repository des euhsbesnnesoneiveersss 03 
Vee from the World. By Mary Stewart. 


pp. 289. New York: Robert Lewis 
We eed a x0 Cie Be 5 OES PR RS aie 12 
Th t of the Potter. By Charles F Binns. 
“wena New York: M M. F. Mansfield. . 0% 


x: 

Where Beauty 1 Is, and Other Poems. By He nry 
Johnson. 74x54, pp. 85. Brunswick, Me.: 
ByTON StOVEDB. .....2..200 oecccee -sccccsccccsees 13 

Across the Sub-Aretics of Canada. By J. W. Tyr- 
rell. 9x6, pp. 279. Toronto: William Briggs. . 





~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FIRST THREE BOOKS 


OF THE 


Polychrome 
Bible 


(The most remarkable 
biblical work of the time) 


ARE NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


Send four cents in stamps for a 
24-page illustrated prospectus, giv- 
ing most interesting comparisons 
of the old and new translations of 
the Bible, specimen notes and cuts, 
illustrations of the color printing, 
and an explanation of the scope 
and purpose of the entire work. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Publishers of the Polychrome Bible 
149-151 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


By IsABELLA L. Birp BisHop, F.R.G.S. 


A Narrative of Travel, with an Account of the Recent Vicissitudes and Present Position 
of the Country. 2d edition. 34 illustrations from original photographs, two maps, 


index and appendices. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


“‘A most valuable contribution to our literature on Korea. . .. 


A carefully written narrative of the transition 


from the hermit state to one of active modern life.”— Bookman. 
“A preface, ens by Sir W.C. Hillyer, who was for many years British Consul-General for Korea, 


vouches for the accuracy of Mrs 


Bishop’s observations, and for the correctness of her inferences. We also 
learn from him that her facilities for acquiring knowledge were exceptional. . - . H 


aving resided in Korea 


during and since the late war between China and Jupan, she is able not only to discuss the character, intelli- 


gence, social condition and political prospects of the 


orean population, but also to throw light on — recent 


events in Eastern history which have been either incorrectly described or misinterpreted,”—J. Y. 8 


The Gist of Japan. 


The Islands, Their People and Missions. 
By Rev. R. B. Peery, A.M. 2d edition, 
with Index. Wllustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


“In sixteen short and well-constructed chapters the 
author, rich in reading of the best authorities and in 
actual experience, tells of the pongie and their country, 
and of Christian mission work he tone is thatof a 
catholic mind, and of a modest and scholarly person 
who is charitable and cautious.”— Nation. 

“This is one of that number of books, ever too few, 
born with characteristics that assure it at once, and for 
a generation at least, a popaler | hos in general’ reading 
circles.”— Chicago Evening Po 


. From Far Formosa. 

The Island, its People and Missions. By 
Rev. G. L. Mackay, D.D., 23 years a mis- 
sionary onthe island. Well indexed. With 
many illustrations from photographs by 
the author, and several maps. 5th thou- 
sand. Popular edition. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
sad Uegotnay the man who knows most about For- 

mosa.”— The Review of 
“Tt is the best work on Formosa in ~ language. The 

siyle is "reat terse, vigoro Reading this book 


one = rea 4 _— he | : power in Formosa.”’— The 
Brookiyn Ea 





A Cycle of Cathay; 


Or, China, South and North. With personal 
reminiscences. Wi Aad . A. P. MARTIN,D.D., 
LL.D., President Emeritus of the Imperial 
Tungwen College, Peking. With 7o illus- 
trations from photographs and _ native 
drawings,a Mapand anindex. 2dedition. 
8vo, cloth decorated, $2.00. 

“ Ex-President Martin is well qualified by long Fm 
dence and unusually varied yo tape 2 as missio 


diplomatist and educator, to tell us of ae real lite >and 
thought of China.”—Congregationalis 


Pr. student of Eastern affairs can afford to ne; lect 

his work, which will take its place with Dr. William’s 

: er Kingdom,’ as an authoritative work on China.” 
— Outlook 


Chinese Characteristics. 


yi the Rev. ARTHUR H. Situ, D.D., for 

oF ipnoa a missionary in China. With 16 

ful sage original illustrations and index. 

6th thousand. Popular edition. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


“The best book on the Chinese people.”—Hwraminer. 

“It is scarcely enou + to say sheet this book that it 
is both interesting and valuable. Those best informed 
call it without exception the best coe on the Chinese 
that is before the public, anda ater he, careful survey of 
it confirms that opinion.’ *— Independent. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


NEW YORK: 156 and 158 Fifth Avenue, near 20th Street. 


CHICAGO : 63 Washington Street. 





TORONTO: 154 Yonge Street. 





— name of the Whiting Paper Company on on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 





from us for you. 


Every person ot refined taste uses the greatest care in selecting 
correspondence papers. 


The Whiting Paper Company 
make the finest papers for society use. Their papers are unequal- 
ed for purity of stock and easy writing properties. Every dealer in 
fine stationery carries these goods in stock, or can obtain them 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW BOOKS erur 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Just Ready 
THE BIBLE STORY 


Retold for Young People 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY 
By W. H. BENNETT. 


THE NEw TESTAMENT STORY 
By W. F. ADENEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 
Cloth. 16mo. $1.00. 


It is not strange that children do not care 
very much, even when fond of reading 
other books, to read the Bible for them- 

selves in fine type ora 
THE OLD TESTA: Ciumsy bulk; but this work 

MENT STORY: aims to put the Scripture 
The Patriarchs; story before them so at- 

aay tog a tractively that they may 

Wa; Ihe Judges; early come to appreciate 

or nedioceage e its beauty and interest. : 

Prophets; The Lhe confusing verse di- 

New Israel. Re- Vision is omitted, while 

ligious Stories. | the chapters mark the end 

and beginning of a new 
pent ag topic or part of one. Illus- 
* trations and Maps are the 

The Boyhood of only critical : eves 
peel Sooee added. Itis not a lesson 

the King; The 00k for the use of any de- 

Last Week; The ®Omination but just what 

Risen Christ; the title indicates—the 

Some Stories Story element in the Bible 

from John; The reproduced so as to be 

Story of Paul. most easily understood by 

young readers. 


The [lodern Reader’s Bible. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, 
presented in Modern Literary Form, 


By RicHARD G. MouLTon, Ph.D. (Penn.), 
University of Chicago. 
Small 18mo. Price, per volume, 
Cloth, 50 cents. Leather, 60 cents. 


Send for a circular describing the 
volumes of the Ola Testament, now 
ready, and of the New Testament, 
in press, except the first. 


New Volume Just Ready. 


S. Matthew, 
S, Mark and the General Epistles. 
Of great value in Sunday-school work. 
‘““*The Modern Reader’s Bible’ is al- 
together admirable and of special value.”’ 
HENRY C. PoTrer, 
Bishop of the Protestant Epis. Church. 


‘*Tothe student, and to all persons 
who relish truth in its finest form of ex- 
pression, it is a positive boon.”’ 

Joun F. Horst, 
Bishop of the Methodist Epis. Church. 


‘Just Ready 


Outlines of Sociology. 


By Lester F. Warp, LL.D., Columbian 
University, Washington, D.C. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00 e?. 
Its aim is to give a clear idea ot the 


science of sociology in itself, and in its 
relations to other sciences. 


The Study of 
Children and Their 
School Training. 


By Francis WARNER, M.D., Ph.D., author 
of ‘‘A Course of Lectures on the Growth 
and Means of Training the Mental Facul- 
ty,” ‘‘ The Anatomy of Movement,” etc. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 xez. 


This work is addressed chiefly to 

teachers, parents, and others in daily 

contact with children; 

For Parents but contains information 

or that is likely to interest 

those engaged in direct- 

Teachers. ing education, philan- 

thropy, and other forms 

of social work as well as those con- 
cerned with mental science. 


Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR .SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


FEBRUARY, 1898. 


The United States Forest Reserve. CHARLES 
D. Watcort, Director U. 8. Geological Survey. 


Giving the history of the movement in favor of for- 
est reserves, showing their great importance from a 
commercial as well as sesthetic standpoint, and descri- 
bing the reserves at present existing. 


Scientific Progress in the Closing Century. 
Prof. Lupwie BUCHNER. 


A brief historical sketch of the most fertile period in 
the wor'’d’s history from a scientific standpoint. 


Whatis Property? cemnererenet Taxation, XV.) 
Hon. Davip A. WEL 


Showing the loose notions that prevail regarding the 
meaning of “‘ property,” and the vicious resuits which 
this ignorance has brought about, through taxation. 


The Primary Social Settlement. Kate Kines- 
LEY IDE. 


A discussion of the ‘Home End of the Social Prob- 
lem—the Family,” including a brief historical sketch, 
showing the place it has occupied in various stages of 
human progress. 


School Gardens. HENRY LINCOLN CLappP. 


Shows the happy results which have followed their 
introduction in the common schools of many European 
cities; points out their various advantages, and de- 
scribes one which was started in Boston several years 


Evolutionary Ethics. HERBERT SPENCER. 

Mr. Spencer's reply. to Huxley’s famous Komanes 
Lecture, of which this is the first authorized American 
publication. 


Other articles: The Evolution of the Mind; Modern 
Social Problems (Racial “the Ali i King = and 


Editor’s Table; Scientific Literature ; <i of 
Science ; Notes, 





50 cents a number; 5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


SS. CENTS 


The Forum} 


FEBRUARY, 1398. 


Anraretto to Exploration op ond a Ite | Jmpertance. 
SirCL KHA 





- B. 
aD eldcor of the a Geographical “Society 


Dangerous Defects in, Our Electoral Sys- 
tem; A Remedy.—II..Hon. J.G.C RLISLE 
x-Secretary of he t enone 


The Relation of Production to Productive 
Capacity.—Il. 

Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT 

United States Commissioner of Labor 


Whence Came the American Indians? 
Majer HN W.PO OWELL 
Director of the es of American Ethnology 
The True Meaningofthe New Sugar Tarifi, 
Dr. HAR VEY W. WILEY 
Chief of the Division of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture. 


Britain’s Expjoicacion of the Nile Valley, 
ERIC C. PENFIELD 
Late United States Diplomatic Agent in Kgypt 


The Condition of the American Working- 
Class: Hew Can It Be! Bonestodt 
ANK K. FOSTER 


pee of “‘ The Liberator” 


Side-Lights on Postal Reform 
ORV ILLE J.VICTOR 
Corn and Oocsqn-Beod 5 Why the Price of 
Corn is Low...............--++ C.WOOD DAVIS 
Alexis de Tocqueville's ** Recollections”’ 


and Self Revelations........ KARL BLIND 
NEW YORK 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


111 Fifth Avenue. 
35 cts. a copy. $3.00 a year. 


The Opportunity 


remains to do two things: first to 
SAVE $7.00, and, second, to secure 
The Independent, The Century 
Magazine, each for one year, and 
the Century Gallery of 100 Por- 
traits. 

We have received hundreds of 
orders for this Combination, and in 
no single instance has any dissatis- 
faction been expressed. The regu- 
lar price of the three is as follows: 


The Independent, > . = $3.00 
Century Magazine, . = = 4,00 
Century Gallery of 100 Portraits, - 7.50 


$14.50 


which we offer to any one, either 
new or old subscriber of The Inde- 
pendent and The Century Maga- 
zine, for $7.50, all delivered free. 
Orders should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, 
New York. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


1 condition ote the only practitioner of the Art 
how in business ($1 eac! 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 








Making a Total of - . 











Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. * 





THE INDEPENDENT |: 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
An Exquisiteiy Itlustrated Monthly Magazine 
A Family Magazine Without a Peer. 


Contributors: The most eminent men and 
women of the day. 

‘“*It is not seldom, indeed, that the 
frontispiece of this very artistic maga- 
zine is worth the price of the magazine 
itself.’"—Boston Times. 





Subscription price $3.00 a year. 


(BS Send 50 cents for a three months’ trial 
subscription. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


NEW YORK: Astor Court Building. 
MUSIC. 
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Eddy’s Concert Piecesfor Organ 


| Fifteen beautiful works arranged by the well- 
known organist, Clarence Eddy, for concert use 
This volume stands atthe head of all similar 








publications as the standard book of its kind in 
the world. Price, limp cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


Whitney’s Organ Album 


A collection of 33 compositions for the pipe 
s “a with registration and pedaling by Mr. 8. 
hitney. Every piece can be played on two 
- three manual organ. Price, boards, $2.00; 
cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 


Organ Voluntaries 


Compiled by E. Truette. A collection of thirty- 
two short, easy compositions for the organ, espe- 
clally arranged for church services, with regis- 
aes ory indicated. Price, limp cloth, 


iled by J. W An excellent col- 
moan of ergan PA . for pt e or reed organ 
The selections vary as to difficulty, but are all 





within the acquirements of the averave organ- 
ist. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Parish Harmonies 
iled by J. W. Si Nantt \ 
- organ Ah of medium ‘itmeulty for home 3 


or church use. 78 pieces. Price, limp cloth, 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Royal Collection of Organ [Music 








A collection of bright pieces adapted to the 
parlor organ. Contains over 50 pieces, large 
sheet-music size. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


BA reco tom pes 
an or book of music published 

in any part of the world can be pro-$ 
cured from us at shortest notice. 


BLBIBIABBOGLLLB OLLI 
§ ouver DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


Philadelphia 
J.E. Drrson & Co. 


New York 
C H.Drrson & Co. 





§.CHURCH CQO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati,o. 
EDUCATION. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 
MORSE LECTURES, 1898. 


By the Rev. John Henry Barrows, D,D. 
THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA: 
III. Observations of Po alee Hinduism. —Monday, 
February 7th, 8.15 7 be 
—_— February 10th, 8 
The attendance of ‘all Sameeted is settee invited. 

















The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering, Biolo 
Mining and Metallurgy, General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Papenss (as a preparation for Med- 
ical Schools). 
For the Descriptive Pamphiet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Teen ration of the Rev. CHARLES 
CUTH T HALL, D.P.>' TH Skinner and Mc- 








and Mission 
will be held | in ae “go Cpe No. 700 Park Avenue, 
Tuesday, February 8th, at 8:15 Pp 
E. M. KIN GSLEY, Secretary. 
New York, January, 1898. 





When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend. 





Financial. 


Confidence, Cheap Money, and 
Their Consequences. 


OBJECT-LESSONS in finance are not 
always gratifying to the industrious 
classes. We had a very disagreeable 
one in 1893; but it was requisite to the 
bringing about of the repeal of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1890, stopping 
the inflation of our currency with silver 
to an extent which threatened the main- 
tenance of gold payments by the Treas- 
ury. We had another lesson of the 
same character when business was pros- 
trated and paralyzed by the political 
agitation of 1896 which, if successful, 
would have resulted in the repudiation 
of 50% of alldebts. Thecurrent times 
furnish a more pleasing object-lesson, 
and the country is ina position to learn 
it profitably. Financial and business 
circles are exhibiting proof of how 
beneficial must be a legislative and ad- 
ministrative situation which encour- 
ages confidence and gives assurance of 
protection to the legitimate ventures of 
capital. 

Improvement is by no means con- 
fined to the marts where securities are 
dealt in. The recent Manufacturers’ 
Convention brought to two Eastern 
centers—New York and Philadelpkia— 
men engaged in industries of every kind 
scattered overall parts of the United 
States. The keynote of the Conven- 
tion was confidence—hope. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that there had 
been a decided revival in the material 
prosperity of the country, and a great 
majority of the members of the Con- 
vention were looking forward to fur- 
ther progress, The recovery is unde- 
niable. Statistics of bank clearances, 
the low rate of commercial mortality 
shown in mercantile agency reports, 
railroad earnings—all visible proof in 
figures—these furnish cumulative evi- 
dence of the fact. It is true that the 
cotton manufacturing industry is de- 
pressed and, unhappily, labor troubles 
have developed. But besides the influ- 
ence of economic changes—such as the 
building and starting of mills near the 
place of supply of the raw material— 
we have legislative restrictions and 
labor union exactions which are handi- 
capping the New England mill-owner 
in competition with the newly started 
looms of the South. The laws of 
the East have not yet recognized 
the changed conditions, which have 
lessened the profit-margin of the North- 
ern. manufacturer. The Southern 
States—filled as they are with the po- 
litical partisans who clamor for free sil- 
ver, or some other form of ‘‘cheap 
money’’—have shown shrewdness 
(hardly consistent with some of these 
theories) by affording legislative and 
every other kind of encouragement to 
the investment of capital in industries 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

In other than Northern cotton manu- 
facture the effect of greater confidence 
in the future is shown very generally. 
Once the steel rail trade was a barome- 
ter of general prosperity. This was in 
the period of railroad construction and 
expansion. In recent years the struc- 
tural department of the iron and steel 
trades has furnished a better criterion. 
Few railroads are being built, but the 
pressure of traffic on existing lines has 
forced the roads to increase their orders 
for equipment to transport it. Build- 
ing operations in the large centers of 
population have reflected improvement 
in business, and have created an un- 
precedented demand for many struc- 
tural forms of finished metal. The boot 
and shoe industry is furnishing most 
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encouraging reports of sales. The 
changes in the tariff have been highly 
beneficial to manufacturers of woolens, 
and the great importations of raw wool 
prior to the new law have not swamped 
the market. The total average of 
prices for all commodities is rising, 
even tho the consuming power of the 
country is still exercised conservative- 
ly. 

The rise in wheat in 1896 and 1897, 
and its high price to-day, have proved 
in a practical way that prices of food 
are not dependent upon the fluctua- 
tions of silver. Another practical dem- 
onstration in economics is to be found 
in the cheapness of money. The in- 
creased purchasing power of the gold 
dollar, which was so loudly bewailed by 
Bryan’s advocates in the 1896 cam- 
paign, has carried with it the compen- 
sating advantage that enterprise can 
secure money on loan at rates cheaper 
than ever before—in other words, that 
capital must be content with low inter- 
est returns. Of course no one can bor- 
row money without security; but if he 
has it, he can get loans at rates which 
would have appeared absurd or ruinous 
to the lender thirty years ago, or even 
later. And the apparent phenomenon 
of an increase in the supply of mobile 
capital, as interest rates decline, is ex- 
plainable only by taking the factor of 
renewed confidence into account. The 
electoral triumph of the gold standard 
—the assurance that the President 
and the popular branch of Congress 
would resist all attempts to debase the 
currency or impair the obligations o 
debts—has brought into the markets 
for investment millions of money which 
for the last few previous years was 
either absolutely idle or content to 
draw 2% interest on deposits in trust 
company and safe deposit vaults. That 
mainspring of the mechanism of ma- 
terial prosperity—confidence—is now 
in good working order, and the results 
are of benefit, directly or indirectly, to 
all of us. 

The cheapness of money at the finan- 
ciai centers is not an indication that 
there is no profit inthe purely commer- 
cialenterprises. Because of the restor- 
ation of confidence in the monetary 
standard there has been, so to speak, a 
creation of millions of virtually new 
money through the re-establishment of 
credit facilities. The first demonstra- 
tion of confidence is always made in 
the markets for securities. By an in- 
tangible but nevertheless operative law, 
stocks and bonds of mnnufacturing and 
transportation corporations are the 
first to reflect in price the expectation 
of increased profits in the enterprises 
whose ownership the securities repre- 
sent. The basis of investment in se- 
curities practically beyond question of 
safety has fallento 34%@3%%. Larger 
returns, with a smaller margin of 
safety, must then he left as the only re- 
course of capital seeking employiment. 
Mortgage creditors of the railroads 
must be content with low interest; the 
stockholders—the owners—are con- 
stantly receiving larger profits from 
their properties through resumption of 
dividends and increases from the pre- 
vious rate. 


Financial Items. 


The News, of Denver, Col., gives 
statistics of the productions of the 
State for 1897, and places the value of 
the products of agriculture, fruit, oil, 
coal, stone, lumber, live stock, wool, 
iron and steel, and gold, silver, lead 
and copper at $99,330,511. The prod- 
uct of gold in Colorado for 1897, was 
$23,808,696, an increase over 1896 of 
$8,700, 000. 


.... The Middlesex Banking Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., a company 
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which has established a custom of pay- 
ing its interest and debenture bonds 
considerable periods in advance, gives 

. notice that they have reduced the in- 
terest from 6% to 5% upon debentures 
sold after February 1st. This decrease 
is not at all unexpected, because the 
great prosperity in the West simply 
means the inability of the Middlesex to 
obtain as high rates of interest on their 
loans as in the past. . 


.... The statement is now generally 
made that the New York Central will 
issue a circular offering to take Lake 
Shore stock for 200% of Central 314% 
bonds. A majority of Lake Shore stock 
has already assented to this arrange- 
ment. It is said that the dividend on 
New York Central will probably be lim- 
ited to 5%, the earnings over and above 
5% to go into a sinking fund for the re- 
demption of thé Central debenture 
bonds. The Central, of course, would 
take over the assets in the treasury of 
the Lake Shore Road, amounting to a 
total in bonds and stocks of $23,137.- 
050, and its cash and other assets. 


.It has been in the air for some 
weeks that something was about to 
take place in the affairs of the New 
York Central and Lake Shore Rail- 
roads. Largerdealings in their stocks 
and higher prices indicated that some- 
thing of unusual interest would soon be 
announced. This came last week in 
the statement that the Lake Shore was 
to be consolidated with the New York 
Central under the name of the latter, 
and that William K. Vanderbilt was 
the originator of the scheme. An 
event of such tremendous importance 
has, of course, created a vast amount 
of discussion not only among financial 
and railroad men, but all classes of 
business and society. 


....50me weeks ago we stated that 
the General Electric Company, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., had received an or- 
der to supply the Central London Un- 
derground Railway with electric appa- 
ratus. At that time it was generally sup- 
posed that the 32 electric locomotives 
would be built in England, but they will 
be constructed in Schenectady. Each 
will weigh 45 tons, with a capacity of 
800 horse-power capable of drawing a 
train of five cars, weighing I50 tons, at 
the rate of 15 miles per hour. The 
same company is also preparing plans 
for the construction of the largest rail- 
road generator in the world. It is to 
be built for the Louisville Street Rail- 
way Company, and will be of 4,000 
horse-power. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


100 shares B’klyn and N. Y. Ferry Co...192 


1co shares Brooklyn Trust Co....:....... 40, 
160 shares L. I. Loan and Trust Co. o 
yo SE Se epee oer 220 


1,600 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co... .2035 
30 shares First Nat. B’k of B’klyn..... 400% 


20 shares Farragut Fave-ine. Co....:...4 100 
$3,000 Broklyn Union Gas Co. first Con- 
SS Reet ee 113% 


$1,000 N. Y. and East River Ferry Co. first 

$3,000 Union Gas Light Co. (Town’ of New 
Lots) first 110% 

$3,000 ew of Brooklyn 7% Public Park 
Loa 


150% 
$6,000 ‘Bklyn Queens Co. and Suburban 


DM MECiaswicmpbstsecnsleeshine sore 107% 
so shares Franklin Trust Co.............. 236 
25 shares Ger. Am. R. Est. Title Guar. Go. : 
12 shares Continental Fire Ins. Co....... +44! 


10 shares Bond and Mort. Guar. Co.. ++ 19524 
5oshares Home Insurance Co.......... 12% 
41 shares Phenix F’re Ins. Co. of B’ kiya. 175 


..--In connection with the Central 
Lake Shore deal, it has been generally 
stated that Mr. Chauncey M. Depewand 
many other subordinate officials would 
be retired; bui the latest information is 
that Mr. Depew will be retained at the 
head of the Vanderbilt system, altho the 
Vanderbits will be, as heretofore, the 
power behind the throne. . It is gener- 
ally considered that this consolidation 
is only the first move in one which will 
create a grand trunk line, controlled 
by the Vanderbilt interests, from New 
York to the Pacific Coast. The Chicago 
and Northwestern is now in the control 
of the Vanderbilts, and it is expected 
that they will also assimilate Union 
Pacific. In addition there are several 
branch roads,-like the Big Four, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio and other feed- 
ers of the system which will be con- 
trolled by them. 


. The Fourth National Bank, and 
some of the other large banks of this 
city, announced last week a reduction 
in the interest rates on a certain line of 
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deposits from 2 to 1%% There have 
been numerous attempts on the part of 
some of the banks to obtain a general 
agreement to reduce the rate paid on 
certain accounts to 1 4%; but never with 
success. The banks naturally feel that 
14% is a high rateto pay when money 
without end is pouring upon them from 
every direction. The deposits in the 
banks of this city are larger than ever 
before and are increasing. All of this 
indicates that there is money enough 
in this country for all practical pur- 
poses, and that it would be largely ab- 
sorbed for investment and enterprises 
of one sort and another if its owners 
were assured of a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the currency question upon 
which hinges the future prosperity of 
business enterprises. 


. Announcement is made by Speyer 
& Co., concurrently with Lazarus Spey- 
er Ellison, in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, and Speyer Bros., in London, 
of the terms for exchanging the 5% first 
mortgage extension and_ collateral 
bonds and the 5% debenture bonds of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Company for the company’s 
new general mortgage 4% ninety-year 
gold bonds. The offer will remain 
open until February 17th, unless the 
amount, which is limited to $25,000,- 
000, is exhausted earlier. The exchange 
will be made at the price of 1034 and 
accrued interest, the computation to be 
made as of May Ist. By the proposed 
plan of refunding the annual interest 
charges will be reduced upon the re- 
tirement of the 5% first mortgage ex- 
tension and collateral bonds, the 5% 
debenture bonds and the Chicago and 
Southwestern Railway 7% from $3,321,- 
525 to $2,824,904, an annual saving of 
$496,621. 


BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending January 29th, were: 





Ce ees 360 | Merchants’ Ex....... 122 
Continental........... 130 SS 150% 
First National........ 3105 eee 264 
Importers’ & Trad’s.. 525 UMNO ives des pncece 155 


Mechanics’ & Trad’s’.. 115 | 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


sanctus 

. D. SLOANE, 
Socny H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GrEorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR. 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KkHOADES, 


w. a CUTTING, 


0. 8, 
WILL1aM H. Macy, JR. es Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 





DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce elsewhere the payment at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, of the coupons 
due February Ist on the following 
bonds: 

Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Main Line) 1st 
mortgage 7%. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (Eastern 
Division) rst mortgage 6%. : 2 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company of has de- 
clared the following dividends: 

Preferred Stock, 34%, February arst. 

Common Stock, 2%, February 2rst. 


The Lincoln National Bank,.has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3%. 








We own and offer 


$500,000 
5/ 50-Year Gold Bonds 
(REFUNDING MORTGAGE) 
People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Company 
OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Gross earnings (year ending August 


BED oe dab cncv ened tvsesbrediasevsees $6,443,686 08 
Operating expenses (year ending 

August 1, 1897)..........:.s0eeeeeers 3,486,416 05 

Net earnings. .............sccccceees $2,957,270 03 
interest charges...................00+ 1,580,300 00 


$1,376,970 0% 
The bonds now offered are a first lien on the plant of 
the Chicago Economic Fuel Gas Company and on the 
property of the Suburban Gas Company and also a gen- 
eral mortgage on all of the property and franchises now 
owned or hereafter to be acquired by the People’s Gas 
Light and Coke Company, which hasa perpetual fran- 
chise authorizing it to operate in all parts of the city. 
.This company is now paying a dividend on its $25,_ 
000,000 capital stock at the rate of 6 per cent. per an- 
num, the market price of which woula indicate an equi- 
ty of about $25,000,000. 
Application will be made to list these 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 
PRICE AND DETAILS ON APPLICATION, 
Also lists of other high grade bonds for sale. 


N. W. HARRIS & C0., Bankers, 


NEW YO BE. § HICAGO, tw OSTON. 
81SNassav St., ? Bank of Commerce B’ldg,§ New York. 


Gnited States 
Hrorigage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
CRAWPROPAT,......00000cneccceese espe $2,000, 000 
PRIN o5Cc ckcasybumescuicsiccsoh 1,100,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS: 
George W. Young...................-++ President 
Luther Kountze.. -Vice-President 
President 
‘reasurer 
Secretary 
‘reasurer 











ai 
Richard M. Hu 


rd Ass Secretary 
EX ECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther, Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 


Richard A. McCurdy, 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock 

Gustav E. Kissel, 


Puther Kountze, 
Charlton T. Lewis, 


Dumont Clarke 


James J. H James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard. George W Young. 


February 3, 1898 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Boody, McLellan & Co., 


BANKERS, 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
We own, offer and recommend as a 
safe investment, a line of carefully se- 
lected 1st mortgage Gold Bonds netting 
from 4to 6 per cent. Special circular 
sent on application. 


ColoniAL Trvst @MPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
220 BREADWAY NEW Y®eRK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,500,000. 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certiti - 
cates of Deposit. 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR RAILROAD 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 
Transacts a Generel Banking Business. 

FICERS. 
JOHN E. PORNE, President, 
eae bP ioe i Vice- Presidents. 


JAMES W. TAPPIN, “Secretary. 

ANN, Treasurer. 
EDMUND L. JUDSO ON, Asst. Secretary. 
PHILIP §. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 








RUSTEES. 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Roswell P. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell *. er, Wm. T. Wardwell 
John E, Chas. C. Dickinson, 
Richard Delenele, Henry - Whitney, 
Daniel O'Day, a Myers, 
Percival Kiihne, . C. Doesnt 


bes. Warren Smith, 

John S. Dickerson, 

Geo. W. Quintard, 
- Seward Webb 


Vernon H. 
Seth M. Milliken m 





120 Broadway, New York, Jan. 31, 1898. 


UNION PACIFIC 
REORCANIZATION. 


To the Holders of Mercantile Trust Company 
Reorganization Certificates for 


Union Pacific First Mtge. 6% Bonds 
Union Pacific Sinking Fund 8% Bonds 
Omaha Bridge Renewal 5% Bonds, 


and of 


Union Pacific Purchase Money Certificates 


On and after this date we shall be prepared to issue 
the new securities in exchange for certificates of the 
above classes, 


Not morethan one hundred schedules per diem will 
be received. 


The new Coupon Bonds are in denominations. of $500 
and $1,000 each. Persons entitled to fractions of a 
bond or of a share may either receive scrip or sell the 
fractions to us, or purchase from us such amounts as 
may be necessary to entitle them to an entire bond or 
an entire share. 


Holders transmitting certificates by mail will please 
indicate whether they wish to receive scrip or to sell or 





Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR- 


MORTGAGE BONDS ON £8 ABLISHED 
STREET AND STEAM RAILWA 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
81 NASSAU ST., N. Y. (Bank of Commerce Building). 





#EVERYTHING DEPENDS 


upon the foundation. What an investment is based on determines its value. There is solid substance un- 


derneath the 


PREFERRED 6% SHARES 


offered in amounts of $100 and upward, by the JOHN PETTIT REALTY COPIPANY of New York. 


This substance is ownership in fee simple of splendid business properties in the down-town district— 
the very heart of New York—where values are most certain to increase, and where returns upon invest- 


ments are most certain to be satisfactory. 


For example, the properties of this Company are now yielding an actual net income of MORE THAN 


PER CENT. UPON THEIR COST. 


If you have money to invest (Scrip for small amounts, if desired, exchangeable for full shares), IN- 


VESTIGATE. 


JOHN PETTIT REALTY COPIPANY, 
30 East 23d Street and Bennett Building, 93-99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK, 





buy such fractions, and whether they wish the new se- 
curities sent by registered mail or by express, at their 
expense. 


THE MERCANTILETRUST CONPANY, 
by LOUIS FITZG ERALD, President. 


Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Co. 
REORGANIZATION. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
First Mortgage Bonds of the 
SEASIDE AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Second Mortgage Bonds of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD CU. 


Second Mortgage Income Bonds of the 
UNION ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Capital Stock of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of 
he plan of reorganization heretofore ane 
nounced, A FIRST INSTALMENT OF 25 
PER CENT. of the amounts to be paid by the 
above described security holders is called 
and is payable at the office of the CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 54 
Wall Street, New York City, on FEBRUARY 
7TH, 1898. 

Payments made will be stamped on Trust 
Company certificates of deposit. 

NEw YokrRK, January 18th, 1898. 

F. P. Olcott, 
a 





hairman 


JamesT. Woodward, oma 


ADRIAN H, JOLINE, JN. WALLACE, Sec'y, 


Counsel, 54 Wall St., N.¥, 











a 























onee2: 


peaninis oso 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY 5% FIRST MORTGAGE EXTENSION 
& COLLATERAL BONDS. 
5% DEBENTURE BONDS. 


In connection with the proposed issue of new General Mortgage 4 per cent. 90- Year Gold Bonds of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, R. R. Cable, Esq., President of that Company, makes the following 
statement in a letter to us, dated January 22d, 1895 : 

We have entered into an agreement with you for the sale of about $52,000,000 of Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company NEW GENERAL MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. 90-YEAR GOLD 
BONDS, to be issued for the purpose of retiring : 

$40,712,000 5 per cent. First Mortgage, Extension and Collateral Bonds. 

$4,530,900 5 per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
$5,000,000 7 per cent. Chicago and Southwestern Railway Co. First Mortgage Bonds, due November Ist, 1399. 

“« The bonds so sold to you are part of an authorized issue for an aggregate principal sum of $100,000,000, to be 
made by the Chicago. Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, dated January ist, 1898, payable January Ist, 1898; 
the remainder of the new bonds authorized are to be issued hereafter in the manner and for the purposes specified 
in the mortgage, and are to bear interest at a rate not to exceed 5 per cent. per annum, payable semiannually, 
January ist and July ist; both principal and interest being payable in United States Gold Coin of the present 
standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for any tax or taxes which the Railway Company may be re- 
quired to pay; or to retain therefrom under any present or future laws of the United States of America, or of any 
State, County or Municipality therein. The bonds will be secured by a mortgage which is satisfactory to your 
counsel, and will be executed by the Railway Company, after. ratification by the Stockholders at a meeting called 
for February 15th, 1898. 

“The NEW MORTGAGE provides that none of the existing bonds shall be extended at maturity, hut that 
they shall be retired, so that thereafterthe NEW BONDS will be secured by a First Mortgage on all the rail- 
road property and real estate of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, including its railroad, 
terminals at Chicago a other points and equipment; and also its leases, all as is more fully specified in the 
mortgage. 

“The NEW BONDS, in excess of the amount used to retire the existing bonds of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Company, and the outstanding obligations of such other companies whose railroads now con- 
nect with, and shall hereafter be acquired by consolidation or purchase by the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company (the amount for the latter purpose, however, not to exceed $5,500,000) as authorized in the 
mortgage, are to be issued only for the improvement or extension of, or for additions to, the property covered by 
the mortgage, at a rate not to exceed $1,000,000 par value per year (except that bonds up to an aggregate amount 
of $2,000,000 par value may be issued at the option of the Railway Company for the betterment or increase of the 
Company’s properties). 

“Upon ratification of the new mortgage the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company intends to 
exercise its privilege of redemption at 105 per cent. and accrued interest, as follows: 

The 5 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE EXTENSION AND COLLATERAL BONDS to 
be paid on or before July Ist, 1898 ; 

The 5 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS to be paid on September Ist, 1898. 

INTEREST WILL CEASE ON DATE BONDS ARE THUS PAID. 

“In connection with your offering of the new 4 per cent. General Mortgage Bonds of this Company, I submit 
the following information : 

The Capital Stock of the Company on March 31st, 1897, WAS. ......... 0. cece cece cece cence cence eeeeeeeues $46,156,000 00 

I iio eas ins 54ckd vc csinptenden dpe 1e0¥ ed chads Gustushsveced iukbuee’ coovabelaiebdecututs _ 862,712,000 0 
The net income of the Company for the fiscal year ending March 81st a after dinaceremnen of rentals 


ANA all OSES. CHALPTOS WAB. .0.0.00...ccvecciocccccvcecrccccscsevecsooce 
The interest on the Bonded Debt was 


The surplus income for the year was 





“ By the proposed plan of refunding, the ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGES WILL BE RE- 
DUCED, upon the retirement of the5 per cent. First Mortgage Extension and Collateral Bonds, the 5 per 
cent, Debenture Bonds, and the Chicago and Southwestern Railway 7 per cent. Bonds from $3,3:21,525 to 
2,8 324,904, an ANNUAL SAVING OF $496,621. 


The Net Earnings forthe nine months ending December oes i897 (December estimated), show an 1 N- 
CREASE OF $1,525,198.:24 over the corresponding period 
“The Chicago, Kock island and Pacific Railway Company has regula oe & a dividends in each year since 
the organization of the Company in 1880, amounting in the aggregate to $38,938,465 


Referring to the above letter, and subject to ratification of the new mortgage by the stockholders, we offer 
until FEBRUARY 17th, 1898 (unless the amount is exhausted earlier), 


$25,000,000 of the New General Mortgage 4 Per Cent. 90-Year Gold Bonds 


to the holders of the Five per cent. First Mortgage, Extension and Collateral Bonds and the Five per cent. De- 
benture Bonds, in exchange for their existing Bonds, at the price of 


103 1-2 PER CENT. AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 
the computation to be made as of May Ist, viz.: 

For every $1,000 5 per cent. First Mortgage, Extension and Collateral Bond, to be deposited, with July ist, 1898, 
Coupon attached, the Holder will receive $1,000 new 4 per cent. Bond, with July 1st, 1898, Coupon attached, 
together witha CASH PAY MENT? (at the time of delivery of the new Bond) of $18.33, represent- 
ing the difference between 105 per cent. and 103% per cent. and the difference in interest between 4 per 
cent. and 5 per cent. perannum from January Ist to May Ist. 

For every $1,9005 per cent Debenture Bond (to be deposited ex the March Ist, 1898, Coupon) the Holder will 
receive $1,000 new 4 per cent. Bond with July ist,-1898, Coupon attached, together witha CASH PAY- 
MENT (at the time of delivery of the new Bond) of $13.83, representiog the difference between 105 
per cent. and 1034 per cent., viz.: $15, less the amount due for difference in interest, $1.67, calculated as 


follows: 
Interest accrued on new 4per cent bond, due oy Holder: 
ary ist to May istat 4 per SS wartu auntibeite-s vadb aces cekabias: $13 33 
Irterest aonmee on Debenture 5 per cent. pene, due to Holder: 
1st to May Ist, at 5 per cent..... .........0..c 000 cece $8 33 
Interest difference between 4 per cent. and 5 seo cent. due to Holder: 
May Ist to Sept. Ist at 1 per Cent............ 0. cece ee eeee ences 333 $11 66 
Difference in interest deducted as above....... ay 


The CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK is prepared to receive, on our behalf, de- 
Posits of the above existing Bonds for exchange as above provided, and will issue therefor its receipts, show- 
ing the description and amount of existing Bonds deposited and the amount of new Bonds and cash to which 
the holder will be entitled. 

As soon as the new Bonds are legally issued, and delivered to us by the Railway Company, due notice will be 
given thereof and, thereafter. upon presentation and surrender of their respective receipts, the holders will be en- 
titled to receive from the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY the said new Bonds, and the cash payment as 
stated therein. 

If, for any reason, the Railway Company shall not have delivered the proposed new Bonds on or before the 
first day of July, 1898, then and in such event the existing bonds deposited with the CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY of the amount and description stated in the receipts, will be returned to the respective Holders 
upon surrender thereof. 


Applications to exchange will be granted in the order of their receipt. 
‘ The above offer is made concurrently in Frankfort o-M. by lr. Laz. Speyer 
Ellissen, and in London by Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 


SPEYER & CO., 


NEW YORK, January 27th, 1898. 


ARRAN 

Ata ke Ae NTS; 

S Fo Eris for details. ig ot aay sak, & Cou 
FO Equitabic Building, Bosto: 


30 Broad Street. 


OFFICE OF THE SO SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


No, 23 BROAD STREET bh ss Baise New York. 
Coupons due February ist, 1898, from tne following 
Bonds will be Ty ones and latter that date at this office: 


TEXAS AND ‘ANS R. R. CO. ist 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. {per cent.” Main Line GALVESTON, WA RRISBI 
AND SAN ANTONIO RY. CO., ist mortgage 6 per 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES | ce. Easter Division. N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 











CHICAGO ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & 
EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT OMAHA RAILWAY’ COMPA Y¥.—5?2 Wall 
FISH, Vice-President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, Street, New Yor«K. Jan. 

vice LO WIN: GEO. 8. —~wepomeag Cashier; EDW. R A 


Monday, Feb 21, 1898. 
The National Park Bank of New York. | Monds indy. February ,* Treaster books will close 














ss Wednesday, February 1 
Garten 93. 800. t+: "ML. SYKES, Treasurer. 
gasumen 4 ‘or the Conven- 
ience sitors and Investors. 
TORS: Jo — 4 eM oh  eeuy a Fish, 
: : Jose} oore, Stu: . 
Caer eT Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles. Scribner, 1 gam Fire Insurance Co. 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 5] 
August Belmont, Richard Deiafield, Francis R. App NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 
tou, John Jacob r, George S. Hickok, George 
erick Victor. No. 346 Broadway. 
NEw York, January 11th, 1898. 
DIVIDENDS. Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $58,857.42 





LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
$2-42 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET. 
pa ay Sun, es Se 1898, 
DIVIDEND.—The ft Directors d 
declared a, quarterly dividend 4 ble February PER — . 
8 Ban 
on the. capital o Ds a SELL % A Bi 








The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semiannual dividend of 
THREE.AND ONE-HALF percent. pay- 
able on demand. 

SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary, 
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Kvery Buyer, 
Kvery Lessee, 
and Every Mortgage 


should inform himself as to the con- 
dition of the property Sold, Leased, 
or Pledged, before taking title, pos- 
session, or asnunatied ere: 


BUILDING and SANITARY 
INSPECTION CO., 
55 Liberty Street, 


54 West 34th Street. 
_TELEP iPHONE 306 Cc ORTLA NDT. N.S. Jy. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
OODER «<0 50+ 0 2-+-- $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 





Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST.., E. C. 











Business and Finance. 

THE business interests of the coun- 
try are to be congratulated on the fact 
that the popular branch of the National 
Legislature is of sound mind as regards 
financial policy, and ‘that the enormity 
of the Senate’s attack upon our honor 
in the passage of the Teller resolution 
in favor of the payment of bonds in 
silver is recognized inthe House. There 
is, of course, no possibility of the final 
enactment into law of such a measure 
during the present Administration. The 
speech of President McKinley at the 
Manufacturers’ Association banquet 
was proof upon this point as complete 
as could be desired. It was, perhaps, 
the most important event of the last 
business week. These semi-political 
events have detracted from the present 
interest jn the matter of Spanish rela- 
tions as an influence in the markets. 
Business has increased more in January 
in volume than even some of the most 
enthusiastic dared to predict a month 
ago; but the drawback is in the fact 
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that prices still rule very low. Evi- 
dently the period of liquidation, the 
forerunner of an advance in general 
quotations, is not yet quite over. From 
many quarters come the advices that 
profits are increasing, and the pro- 
nounced turn in the tide can- 
not be far away. Other important 
trades are beginning to follow 
the rise and activity in the iron market. 
Railroad earnings show large gains 
both over last year and over 1892, the 
last year of really full activity and profit 
in business. For the second week of 
January the average gain over 1897 
was 16%, and for the third week 144%. 
Commercial failures are notably few, 
and the average of liabilities per firm 
failing is small. Clearings are about 
30% larger than a year ago, tho the 
fluctuations in the total from week to 
week is now noteworthy, last week be- 
ing one hundred millions less for the 
country than the previous one. 

There is no reason for anxiety or dis- 
satisfaction in the condition of the 
money markets. Rates of interest are 
declining in all parts of the country, 
and the Treasury is withdrawing its 
special Union Pacific deposits from the 
New York banks without making any 
disturbance. Indeed, money is flowing 
back to New York from the interior 
largely, so that last week’s bank state- 
ment showed surplus reserve increased 
$4,334,250, to $31,275,200. The move- 
ment of money is unchecked by the re- 
duction of interest rates by New York 
banks on all accounts subject to inter- 
est from 2to 14%. Exchange is heavy, 





‘«*A Glass Book, Free”’ 


Full illustrations of the 
stock of 





Dorflinger’s 


American 


Cut Glass : 


We will send it to those interested 
on application 


~_"~_-~—- 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 
915, Broadway, New York 
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héar the point at which gold could be 
brought from London; but bankers 
will discourage such a movement. Al- 
ready New York holds for investment 
about $35,000,000 of long sterling 
bills, all of which constitutes a reserve 
fund for us in our dealings with the 
rest of the world. The ease of money 
stimulates the buying of securities, 
which is increased by such develop- 
ments as the success of the Rock Island 
refunding operation and the plan to 
unite the New York Central, Lake 
Shore and other Vanderbilt roads under 
acommon management through con- 
wersions of their securities soon to be 
announced. London bought stocks 
largely at prices much above those at 
which it not long ago sold them to us. 
The Western soft coal settlement, in- 
cluding a 10% advance in wages of mi- 
ners, was an encouraging matter. 

Commercial markets were distin- 
guished chiefly by an advance of 5 
cents in cash wheat at Chicago, corn 
following 2 cents. The exports of flour 
and grains are now about the heaviest 
of the season. In 1897 the official re- 
turns indicate an increase of 26,000,000 
bushels in exports of wheat, exclusive 
of flour, in comparison with 1896, and 
an increase of 43,000,000 bushels over 
1895. The dry-goods market is quiet, 
and prices do not rise, tho demand for 
export increases. Strikes at the mills 
have little effect. Boots and shoes are 
quiet in comparison with recent opera- 
tions, but purchases of hides and leath- 
er for future use are enormous. Ship- 
ibuilding materials show advances, and 
‘general structural goods are readily 
sold. 








READING NOTICES. 


Messrs. N. W. Harris & Co., Bankers, of 31 
Nassau Street, also Chicago and Boston, call atten- 
ition of investors to the bonds of the People’s Gas 
‘Light and Coke Company, of Chicago, which they 
are now offering at a price to yield 43% per cent. 
The capital stock of this company is now selling at 
a price to indicate an equity of about $25,000,000, 
and dividends on that amount are being paid at the 
rate of 6 percent. perannum. These bonds are se- 
cured by a mortgage on one of the finest gas plants 
in the United Siktes, having most valuable fran- 
chise rights. Messrs. W. Harris & Co. have 
made a specialty of municipal and Government 
bonds for many years, and have on file much valu- 
able and interesting information respecting their 
many desirable features,and when and how affected 
by tax laws in certain States. Holders or intending 
— would do weil to correspond with this 

ouse. 





“X-RAYS,” 

a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 
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MARDI GRAS, NEW ORLEANS. 


As usual, great preparations are being made for 
the Mardi Gras festivities inthe Crescent City. The 
occasion attracts people from all parts of the United 
States. The Southern Railway, as usual for the oc- 
casion, sells tickets at one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets on sale February 16th to arst, inclusive, good 
to return until March sth. The time between New 
York and New Orleans is thirty-nine hours Double 
daily service. Vestibuled Limited leaves New York 
daily at 4:20 p.M. Operated solid New York to New 
Orleans, with Dining and Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Car and first-class coach. The United 
States Fast Mail leaves New York 12:05 o’clock 
night, with through Pullman Drawing-Room Sleep- 
ing Cars, New York to New Orleans. For full par- 
ticulars, call on or address, Alex. S. Thweatt, East- 
= Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York.— 
Adv. 





A CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
PLAN. 


Tue John Pettit Realty Company, of No. 30 East 
Twenty-third Street, is offering a plan for ay ome 
tive real-estate investment. The corporation hasa 
perpetual charter from the State of New Jersey and 
a capital of $2,000,000, and owns and operates tirst- 
class improved income property of value equal to its 
capital. The shares cost $100 each and pay 6 per 
cent., buying part ownership in the Bennett Build- 
ing, at Nassau and Fulton Streets, and the Beek- 
man Building, at Beekman and Pearl Streets. 

Mr. Pettit co been engaged for twenty five years 
in business similar to that of this corporation, and 
haserected over one hundred and fifty buildings in 
the business district of New York; most of which 
have been purchased by investors, and where the 
location, plan, building and management were his 
financial success has followed. r. Pettit is devo- 
ting the skill and experience which have been used 
in his private affairs to the business interests of the 
John Pettit Realty Company, of which he is the 
founder and president. He has adopted this method 
because first-class property in New York has grown 
so valuable that it requires the massing of capital 
and efficiency of department organizations, best se- 
cured by a pp sea corporation, such as this is. 

The capital of $2,000,0001s divided into 10,000 pre- 
ferred shares and 10,000 shares of common stock. 
The dividends of 6 ——_ on the preferred shares 
are guaranteed, and by the conditions ot the charter 
are made an obligation payable out of the first net 
earnings of the company, and before the payment 
of any dividends upon the common stock. Only the 
preferred shares are offered, Mr. Pettit retaining 
the common stock himself. Only a limited amount 
of the preferred stock is offered at par.—New York 
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Lace Curtains. 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 


Louis XV., Louis XVI. and Empire 
Periods. 


Point Arabe and Brussels 
Lace Curtains. 


Cretonnes, Tapestries, 
Mattings, 
Suitable for Country House Furnishings. 


Hroadwoay K 19th é, 


NEW YORK. 











O’Neill’s. . 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, NEW YORK. 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Dry ‘Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
House Furnishing, Etc., Etc. 











of Spring Fashions 
About April 1oth. 


We mail it Free to all Out-of-Town 


applicants. 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely Illustrated 


throughout. 


| Send us your name and address, 


F I SY arg 


and we'll send you one when they 


are ready. 


i If you live within 100 miles of New York 


« City, it will interest you. perhaps, to know that we deliver your purchases) free to the rail- 
road station nearest to you. 


H. O’ Neill &Z Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 





SUPERB SERVICE TO BRUNSWICK 
AND JEKYL ISLAND. 


Tue Pennsylvania, Southern and Florida Central 
and Peninsula Railroads now operate a Pullman 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Car, New York to Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,on Tuesdays and Fridays, to accommo- 
date the Jekyl Island travel. The caris hauled on 
the New York and Florida Limited, which leaves 
New York daily, except Sunday, at 11:50 a.m. For 

articulars callon or address Alex. S. Thweatt, 

astern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New 
York.—Adv. 











Registered Trade Mark. 


French Organdies. 


A broad white satin-like stripe 
(rayé) is a feature of the weave of 
the newest of this season's Organ- 
dies. One of the special designs 
which we show in these is a Chrys- 
anthemum pattern in which there 
are four different color effects, the 
predominating colors in each being 
Pink and Green, Helio and Green, 
Helio and White and two shades of 
Green. 

One detects at a glance in this de- 
sign, and in others of our collection, 
work of the highest artistic skill and 
excellence, so exquisitely beautiful 
are the blendings of color. 

Throughout the entire line of 
wash dress goods our stock is so 
complete that we confidently chal- 
lenge the most careful inspection. 


“The Linen Store” 


James MeCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


Quantities of Rich 
Dress Goods. 


IN THE BASEMENT. 
Suit Lengths; Skirt Lengths; Wrapper Lengths ; 
and Waist Lengths; plain, fancy and high nov- 
elty goods, left in remnants during the Season, 
reduced 
to half price. 

1,000 yards Orient Novelty,—Persian colorings, 

75 cents per yard. 
500 yards Silver Grey Pongee (silk Warp), and 
worth $1.25, now 

65 cents per yard. 
1,200 yards of all-wool Navy Serge, crisp aad 
firm, 

50 cents per yard. 


Three bargain lines in bright colored Plaids 
and Checks. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
New York. 








TRAVL. 


TOUR through Scotland, England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France in July snd August. 
Limited Party. E. M. Mansur. Box G, Floral Park, N.Y. 


ITALY 4he 
MEDITERRANEAN 


$480 all necessary expenses in- 
9 cluded. Several Tours by 
North German Lloyd and Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line. Programmes free. Write for 
- Tourist Gazette, 100 pp. about Foreign Travel 
Post Free, 

_ H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 118 Broadway, New York, 
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Insurance. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. 

THE published annual statement of 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation naturally invites more atten- 
tion than usual, under the circum- 
stances in which the Society is now 
placed. Income for 1897 is reported 
as $6,081,309, against $5,858,476 for 
1896, showing an increase of $222,833. 
Assets are reported as $5,402,687, 
against $6,068,513 at the end of 1896, 
showing a decrease of $665,826 during 
the year. Payments to members were 
$4,162,603 in 1897, and $3,989,325 in 
1896, showing an increase of $173,278. 
Expense account was $1,800,479 in 1897, 
and $1,596,092 in 1896, showing an in- 
crease of $204,387. Liabilities are now 
reported as $2,330,237, against $1,652, - 
075 a year ago, showing an increase 
of $578,162. Surplus is reported as $3,- 
072,450, against $3,770,146 a year ago, 
showing a decrease of $97,696. Num- 
ber of certificates in force, 111,908; a 
year ago, 106,660, showing an increase 
of 5,248. Amount of insurance in force, 
$301,567,101, against $291,989,771 at 
the end of 1896, showing an increase 
of $9.577,330. Putting these changes 
into comparative form, they show 
thus: 


Increase. Decrease. 
RNs. say ies oa $222,833 
Payments to mem- 
POTS sx. <5 ex cn ccuy: 1735278 
Expenses............ 204,387 
a eee $665,826 
Liabilities............ 578,162 
Surplus............... 97.696 
No. certificates in 
ES eee 55248 
Amt. insurance In 
ee eee 955779330 


Increased business done, as shown 
by reported increase in risks assumed, 
appropriately goes with increase in 
income, liabilities, expenses, and (less 
certainly) with increase in payments to 
members; on the other hand, a decrease 
in assets and surplus evidently does not 
fitly accompany an increased business, 
and is in such circumstances a prima- 
facie indication of ill-success. Yet 
whether this is real evidence of poor 
business and nota surface indication 
only, as whether the several items 
which show increase fit each other well 
in their proportions of such inerease, 
cannot be determined with any preci- 
sion; it may be susceptible of explana- 
tion, and we do not mean to imply that 
itis not. Wesee no reason to doubt 
that the Society’s present managers are 
sincerely doing their best to atone for 
past errors and avert the consequences; 
they may be d oing this in confident ex- 
pectation of success, nor can it be 
shown in advance that they will not 
succeed. The great error of the past 
has been, of course, attempting to build 
on the insecure foundation of an in- 
sufficient charge for the undertakings 
entered into, and in trying to stave off the 
inevitable day of reckoning by piling 
up, not actual presently pressing deficit, 
but a future and not less real one, this 
process involving inequitable distribu- 
tion of burdens. The strain is severe, 
and the readjustment is uncertain in its 
issue; just because this is so the steps 
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in the course are worth watching. As- 
suredly we would not follow those steps 
in any carping disposition; but*the strug- 
gle is instructive, whichever way it end. 
The society has been and still is adver- 
tising the sums not collected and not in 
its reserve as so much saved, and is in- 
quiring why one should pay a hundred 
cents for that which sixty will buy. 
The question is convincing and conclu- 
sive—provided its statement is correct 
and complete. But if any surplus is 
necessary or expedient, a sufficient sur- 
plus must be. What is sufficient? The 


end, which proves all work, must deter- 
mine. 





Straightforward. 


THE summary advertisement of the 
New York Life, just after the close of 
1897, and its more detailed and com- 
plete financial statement advertised 
since, have been doubtless observed and 
read; yet such statements from a great 
corporation, important in the field of 
competition, is more likely to be care- 
fully examined by those interested as 
competitors than by those concerned 
as policy-holders. There are a few 
points, however, in this statement the 
significance of which is liable to be not 
clearly appreciated. Chief among these, 
tho not new this year, is the treatment 
of ‘‘not taken’”’ policies. These are 
policies written, upon regular and ap- 
parently genuine applications, and yet, 
under the extravagant and absurd com- 
petition for new business which used to 
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there was a temptation to swell these by 
introducing some which had not very 
good prospect of acceptance. As far 
as practicable, agents obtained the pre- 
mium at the same time with the sign- 
ing of the application, thus guarding 
against any change of mind, the money 
of course being held subject to accept- 
ance of the risk; but as soliciting and 
writing went on up tothe last day of 
the year, this process necessarily left a 
large mass incompleted. Under the 
common practice, this was all treated 
as new business, the premiums being 
entered as if received, and reserve 
therefor being charged in liabilities; 
such policies as came back, because not 
paid for by the applicants, were after- 
ward written off as ‘‘not taken.”’ 
This was always bad practice, and the 
‘not taken” has for many years been 
a very considerable percentage of the 
‘‘terminations’’; the practice swells 
the total figures, and it is also inac- 
curate as to fact, because what is still 


born and never had life in it cannot be 
said to have ‘‘terminated’’—a thing 
must begin before it can end. The 
New York Life so regards this, ex- 
plaining that ‘‘this company does not 
include other than paid for policies in 
its business record; therefore, it has no 
return to make of ‘‘not taken policies.’’ 

It follows that no ‘‘new premiums 
uncollected’’ are reported, since new 
policies are not treated and reported as 
in force until paid for. 

Toa large extent policy-holders, in 
other companies as well as this one, 
convert their reserve on existing poli- 
cies into new paid-up policies, surren- 


policies’’ in a fictitious or bookkeeping 
sense, but in no other; for they neither 
bring in nor take out money, the new 
obligations being equivalent to the old. 
If treated in all respects as new, the 
surrendered and converted reserve 
must be entered up as cash premium 
paid in, and, on the other hand, as 
‘‘surrender values paid” to policy- 
holders. The company, therefore, does 
not treat these surrendered reserves as 
new premiums nor enter them as sur- 
render values paid to members. 

These rules are in the line of strictly 
accurate and straightforward practice. 





Mr. CHARLES E. WILLARD, who re- 
tired about two years since from the 
presidency of the Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society, this city, was 
stricken with apoplexy a few days since, 
while ascending the stairs of an eleva- 
ted station, and died almost immediate- 
ly. Mr. Willard was only forty-eight 
years of age, but he had, by natural ap- 
titude and excellent business qualifica- 
tions arrived at avery high position 
among the life underwriters of the 
country, and was held in great esteem 
by all who knew him for his business 
and social qualities. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE £TNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE tna Life, of which ex-Governor 
Morgan G. Bulkeley is President, presents 
a statement this week of its business fr 
1897 gratifving to every one concerned. 
The #tna has a host of friends and ad- 
mirers everywhere. The company increased 
its assets $2,027,694.96; its income, $515,402.- 
51; its interest, $189,207.91; its surplus, 
$176,371.45. Its total liabilities are $40,697,- 
093.41, and its surplus, $6,887,873.70. “The 
figures given show the great strength of the 
company. The Atna’s accident insurance 
business has been large and has increased 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE annual statement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company,of New York is printed 
this week and will command universal at- 
tention from persons directly interested as 


olicy-holders or otherwise, and from the 
act that it is the largest financial institution 
in the country. The Mutual has grown with 
its growth to such enormous proportions 
that it is exceedingly difficult to take in and 
assimilate the meaning ofits figures. This 
annual statement of December 3ist, 1897, 
states the insurance and annuities in force 
at $936,634,496.63. Ofcourse no living be- 
ing can understand these figures. The re- 
sult of the business of the past year as 
shown in its statement, gives an idea of 
the confidence felt in the company by 
the insuring public since it showsa gain in 
assets of $19,042,289.24; in premium income 
$3,099,787,79; its totai income $4,456,912.96 
and its surplus $5.774,679.89. With this 
enormous increase in business it reports de- 
creased expenses of $146,178.31. No new 
insurance is reported by the Mutua! Life 
but that for which cash has been 
received. by the company. During 
the year the company received from 
premiums $42,693,201.99, and returned to 
policy-holders, $25,992,055.42. The total lia - 
bilities of the company amount to $218,278, - 
243.07, its surplus to $35,508,194.59, making 
the total assets of the company $255,786,- 
37.66. The great strength of the Mutual 
te will be apparent to any one from read- 
ing the above figures. The assets of the 
company were examined by the Audit Com - 
any, of New York, Thomas L. Green, 
anager, who certify to the absolute cor- 
rectness of the amount as put down in the 
annual statement. There might be many 
interesting deductions drawn from their 
statement, but we shall mention only one: 
that the average daily disbursement of the 
Mutual Life during the year was $98,940, an 
exceedingly important factor in the circula- 
tion of cash during such a period of de- 
— business conditions as have existed 
or the past five years. A large measure of 
credit is due to the President, Richard A. 
McCurdy, for the magnificent showing of 
the progress of the company during the 
past year, as exhibited in the fifty-fourth 
annual statement, printed this week. 





GREENWICH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


THE Greenwich Fire, one of the reliable, 
progressive and successful fire insurance 
companies of this country, presents an ex- 
cellent statement showing the result of its 
business for 1897, and gives its assets Janu- 
ary 1st, at $1,848,685.51, and its net surplus 
at $636,128.87. It will be seen from this 
that the company is very sound financially. 
Its methods of business and its treatment 
of its customers are prompt and liberal. 
Mason A. Stone is President, and Walter 











prevail but has relaxed of late years, dering the old ones. These are ‘‘new during the year. 


B. Ward is Assistant Secretary. 











THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


January ist, 1898. 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages....... epee $9,614,109 56 
EES RES ACRE PP eM ar 3,014,644 97 
Railroad Bonds (Market Value).... 6,763,823 75 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value)... 2,293,608 95 
Cash in Banks and Office........... 1,032,625 60 
U.S. Government Bonds (Market 

NMRA eicag hes 5S isin; o\vecais-c.ale-0:2 Shin ie-0 112,625 00 











Interest and Rents, due and accrued. 281,734 86 
Loans on Bonds.................2- 220,000 00 
Loans on Policies...........-...... 155,613 13 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums 
in course of collection............ 495,783 90 
WR ech pb oA ans enn es $23,984,569 72 
LIABILITIES. 
Legal and Special Reserve on Poli- 
GREE Ha yi ae seu niesetee v3 3 $18,656,673 00 
Capital and Surplus to Policy- 
SEITE OOO TOE 5,240,118 36 
All other Liabilities................ 87,778 36 
ESS AR Cai annette $23,984,569 72 


The Prudential offers the best of all that is goud 
in Life Insurance and under the best conditions. 

Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. 
Amounts, $50,o00—$15. Premiums payable Yearly, 
Half-Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 


1877 Assets, $7,371.18 
1882 $392,268.59 
1887 $1,967,369.13 
1892 $8,840,853.39 


1897 $23,984,569.72 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Surplus, $7,114.70 


$5,240, 1 18.36 





FIVE-YEAR STRIDES IN A CONTINUOUS FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


Income, $28,635.80 


$165,035.79 $584,593-45 
$487,078.13 $3,013,350.97 
$2,218,441.70 $7,888,877.55 


$ 15,580,764.6 





THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


has unexcelled facilities for transacting a large busi- 
ness, Industrial and Ordinary. By careful selection 
of risks and care to maintain its members, it has 
been enabled, year after year, to make substantial 
advance. Judicious investment of funds, careful 
husbanding of resources, and economical manage- 
ment have made for absolute security combined 
with remunerative returns to policy-holders. 

In twenty-two years The Prudential has forged 
its way ahead untilit stands in the front ranks of 
the great life insurance companies of the world. 


Safely entrenched within its impregnable fortress 
of life insurance are the holders of more than 2,700,- 


000 policies. 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
LESLIE D. WARD, EDWARD B. WARD, 


Vice-President. 2d Vice-Pres. and Counsel, 

FORREST F. DRYDEN, HORACE ALLING, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 

WILBUR S. JOHNSON, JACOB E. WARD, 
Cashier. Assistant Counsel, 


E. H. HAMILL, 
Medical Director. 
R. L. BURRAGE, 
Associate Medical Director. 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 
Assistant Cashier, 


JOHN K. GORE, 
: Actuary. 
EDWARD GRAY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
F, H. JOHNSTON, 
Assistant Actuary. 
GEORGE B. SPEER, 


Sup’t of Real Estate. Sup’t Special Ord. Agencies. 


Insurance in Force, $1,030,655.00 
$15,738,973.00 
$82,639,088.00 

$193,837,282.00 


5 $363, 1 17,590.00 


APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE FOR INFORMATION OR TO ANY OF THE UNDERMENTIONED BRANCH OFFICES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
WM. DUTCHER, Gea’! Agent, Manhatten Bullding, 66 B'way. . WEIS, Supt., 182 Grand St. J. L. COYLE Supt., 644 8th Ave. P, EGENOLF, Supt., 127 4th Ave. & C, ALLEZ, Supt., 147 E. 125th St. T. H. BIGELOW, Supt., 2301 24 Ay. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA, NEWARK, 
Mi-3: ; 

WE have no small degree of satisfaction 
in calling the attention of our readers to the 
twenty-second annual statement of the 

Prudential Insurance Company published 

this week. We have watched the growth 

and progress of the Prudential for many 
years, and we are free to say that altho we 
knew the forces behind it which were mak- 
ing for the good, we have been more than 
surprised at the rapid strides it has continu- 
ously made from its very inception, more 
than twenty years ago. Starting in business 
as an industrial life insurance company it 
soon became an exceedingly important fac- 
tor in this line of insurance, and the benefits 
conferred by it upon its great army of pol- 
cy-holders were so great that its managers 
were more than convinced that their course 
was a wise one and one making for the best 
jnterests of large numbers of people who 
otherwise would totally lack the benefits 
conferred upon them through the Pruden. 
tial. The regular life insurance department 
of the Prudential, organized some years 
since, has been carried on with an equal de- 
gree of wisdom, vigor and evident deter- 
mination to offer would-be insurers the 
highest and best in life insurance. We are 
giad to know that this branch of its busi- 
ness has met with unparalleled success. It 
jS appreciated by people to whom it is pre- 
sented and is accepted. In its own lan- 
guage, ‘“‘the Prudential offers the best 


of all that is good in life insurance and 
under the best conditions.’’ The record of 
the husiness of the Prudential for 1897 vis 
quite phenomenal. It increased its assets 
by upward of $4,000,000, and its surplus to 
policy-holders by more than $1,200,000. Its 
total assets are $ 23,984,.569-72- This is a rec- 
ord of which any life underwriter might 
well be proud. The figures given attest the 
great strength of the Prudential, and it now 
stands in the front rank of the great life in- 
surance companies of the world. John F. 
Dryden is President, Leslie D. Ward, Vice- 
President, Forrest F. Dryden, Secretary, 
and Horace Alling, Treasurer. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N. J. 

THE Mutual Benefit Life is so con- 
servative that it does not publish its annual 
statements in THE INDEPENDENT; but it is 
a company for which we have so high a re- 
gard that we wish our readers to know 








Life and Accident Insurance. 


-UETNA LIFE 


Insurance Company, 





HARTFORD, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


JANUARY Ist, 1898. 


Assets, January Ist, 1898.. $47,584,967 15 
Liabilities to Policy-hold- 
ers, reserve and all other 


PE stk sa eh she seer’ 40,697,093 41 
Payments to Policy-hold- 

ers, in 1897.............. 5,045,390 30 
Surplus to Policy-holder 

January Ist, 1898....... 6,887,873 70 
Premium receipts in1897.. 5,993,024 54 
Interest receipts in 1897... . 2,506,527 35 
Total receipts in 1897..... 8,497,553 89 


Life, Endowment, and 
Term Insurance in force 
January Ist, 1898,...... 150,663,897 94 


Accident Insurance in 
force January Ist, 1898. . 


Paid Policy-holders since 


organization............ 104,738,998 31 


101,383,170 00 





MUMFORD & BUSHNELL, General Agents, 
62 William St., New York. 
W. A. NICOLAY, General Agent, 
City-R. R. Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GEO. C. STERLING, General Agent, 
Accident Department, 
62 William St., New York. 
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something about what it is doing from year 


to year; hence these remarks. The Mutual 
Benefit is a large company, a strong com- 
pany, a conservative company, a well-man- 
aged company; and an exceedingly desir- 
able company to be insured in. Its total 
assets on January Ist were $63,024,972.21, 
its liabilities were $58,864,824.60, and its sur- 
plus, $4,160,147.61. The Mutual Benefit 
grants a number of very desirable forms of 
policies, and it incorporates in its policies 
its non-forfeiture clause, and in all its deal- 
ings with its members is prompt and liberal. 
Amzi Dodd is President. 





THE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE National Fire is one of the largest 
and best fire insurance companies in the 
country, and we are glad to note that during 
the past year it had an excellent business, 
showing as a result of it an increase in its 
assets of $313,000 and of its surplus of $343,- 
ooo. Its assets on the first of January 


amounted to $4,433,018.86 and its net sur- 
plus to $1,380,419.50. Its assets are invested 
in a long line of excellent securities and its 
entire management is able and pr canes. 
—— Nichols is President, E. G. Richards 

ice-President and Secretary, and B. R. 
Stillman, Assistant Secretary. 





GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


THE Granite State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Portsmouth, N. H., whose annual 
statement is printed this week, has had, 
during 1897, the best year the Company has 
experienced since its organization in 1885. 
The company increased its assets $49,- 
257.87; its reserve for reinsurance, $18,708; 
all other liabilities, $11,852.28, and its net 


surplus, $18,696.43. Its losses were con- 
siderably decreased as compared with the 
year previous. The Hon. Frank Jones is 
President, and Alfred F. Howard, Secre- 


1851. 1898. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 189S8...... $20.342,647 01 
LIAGILITIES............:..-- 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 








$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable income for 
a poor man; but the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York pays 
$10 on an average each minute to its 
policy holders in benefits. Think of 
what this means and how easily your 
portion of it can be secured. Address 
the company for their literature. 





THE 


| Lancashire InsuranceCo, 


OF 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


DIGBY JOHNSON, Gen’! Manager. 
Office 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE | 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY Presipent 


Statement for the Year e 


nding December 31st 1897 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 








INCOME 
Received for Premiums... ... ... «1 os $42,693,201 99 
From all other Sources 11,469,406 24 
DISBURSEMENTS $54,162.608 23 


To Policy-holders for Claims by Death 


To Policy-holders for Endowments, 
For all other Accounts... ... ... ... 


ASSETS 


United States Bonds and other Securities ... ... 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage _.... 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds ... .. 
Real Estate... ... 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies... |. 1... 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred Premiums, etc.... ... 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities ... ... ... 


Surplus 


Insurance and Annuities in force... 








Segtcicera see eae $13,279,630 66 
Dividends, etc.... 12,712,424 76 
ee eee 10,132,005 57 
$36,124,060 99 


- $132,017,341 45 
; 69,423,937 31 
12,880,308 00 
21,618,454 88 
11,705,195 82 

6,141,200 20 


$253,786,437 66 
218,278,243 07 


wee ee eee eee =) 885,508,194 59 
$936,634,496 63 











. 
. 
. 
. 

















I have my ~y examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct; liabilities 
n 


calculated by the Insurance Department 


CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Report of the Examining Committee 


Oftice of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


To THE Honorasie, THE Boarp oF TRUSTEES OF 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The undersigned, a Committee a 
of December, 1897, to examine the 
respectfully 


inted by your honorable body, on the twenty-second day 
nual Statement of the Company, and to verify the same, 


REPORT 
That, pursuant to the power and amy thereby copferred, the Committee have, at various dates 


between the date of the said reference and the ¥ 
have been waited on by the Treasurer, the Comptroller, 


e of this Report, attended at the office of the Company, and 


the Auditor, and the Cashier, together with the respective 


assistants of such officers, and have carefully gone over all the items contained in the said Statement, and have 


found the same to be correct. They have examined 


and counted every certificate of stock, bond and other 


obligation held by the Company, and compared the prices at which the same are carried in said Statement with 


the market quotations, and find the same not exceedi 


ing such quotations—in fact, in many cases below them, 


They have examined and counted the bonds and mortgages on real poaparty held by the Cempany, and find 


the same to be as stated. They have also verified the 


valuations of the Company’s holdings of real estate and 


have verified the deposits of money in the various banks and trust companies, and have counted the cash on hand 


held by the Cashier. 

And the Committee certify that all the book 
description necessary in such examination have been 
aad their assistants, and that the same are accurate, i 


S, papers, documents, and evidences of title of every 
freely submitted to the Committee by the said officers 
in good order, and well kept. 


And the Committee further certify that the investments of the Company are of a high order, and that 





the system and method 
entitled to commendation. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. Cuas. R. HENDERSON 
S. V. R. Crucer 


New York, January 21, 1898. 


pted by the Company in recording its transactions and caring for the assets are 


A. N. WaTeRHoUsE 
James C. HoLpen 


Ersripce T. Gerry 
J. Hopart Herrick 





BOARD OF 
Juurn T, Davies 
S. V. R. Crucer 
Cnar.es R. HENDERSON 
Rurus W. PeckHam 
. Hopart Herrick 

m. P. Dixon 
Rosert A. GRaNNiss 
Henry H. Rocers 
Jxo. W. Aucnincioss 


Samuet D. Bascock 
Richarp A. McCurpy 
James C. Hotpen 
Hermann C. von Post 
Outver Harriman 
Rosert OLYPHANT 
Georce F. Baker 
Dup.iey O.cotr 
Freperic CRoMWELL 


TRUSTEES 
Tueopore Morrorp 
Wittam Bascock 
StuyYvEsANT Fish 
Aucustus D. JuiuiarD 
Cuartes E. Mitier 


Georce S. Bowpoin 
Wiuiam C. Wuitney 
Wiiuiam RocKEFELLER 
James N. Jarvig 
Cuas. D. Dickey, Jr. 
Wacter R. GitetTe E.sripce T. Gerry 
H. Water Wess Wiuuiam J. Sewer 
Georce G. Haven A. N, WaTerHousE 
ApriaNn IseLin, Jr. James SPEYER 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presivent 





WALTER R. GILLETTE General Mana 
DUE 


ISAAC F. LLOYD ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON Secretary 


er 
R du-P. BRECK Corresponding Secretary 
ALBERT KLAMROTH Assistant Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 


OHN A. FONDA Assistant Treasurer 
ILLIAM P. SANDS Cashier 


AMES TIMPSON 2d Assistant Treasurer 
DWARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK 
CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


C. CLIFFORD GRETSINGER Assistant Auditor 


JOHN C. ELLIOTT Superi 


Jr. Assistant peoueey 

WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
HENRY S. BROWN Assistant Comptroller 
intendent of Domestic Agencies 


EDWARD LYMAN SHORT General Solicitor 


MEDICAL 
ELIAS J. MARSH M.D. 





Directors : 
GRANVILLE M. WHITE M.D. 





G, S, WINSTON M.D, Consulting 
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34th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


Insupanee Company of New York. 





January Ist, 1898. 


ASSETS. 
By Bonds and Mortgages 
(secured by properties 











nearly double in value).. $372,047 35 
By City and other First 
Mortgage Bonds........ 489.418 75 
By Loans on Call.......... 5,000 00 
By Real Estate, in the 
Cities of New York and 
POORER. i525. 2355 Se ae 3d €0I 575 00 
By Cashin Trust Co., Banks 
Bed ORC. 6.6 kee tos 37,258 89 
By Loans on Company's 
own Policies............ 161,844 20 
By Interest Accrued but 
SEM oa sen peices so 05 11,583 32 
By Deferred and Unpaid 
Premiums. less actual full 
cost for collecting....... 31,035 83 
By Agents’ Balances...... 2,669 59 
WOON 544 ck cetene s bai $1,712,432 93 
LIABILITIES, 
To Reserve (by new stand- 
DRUBIN. Ws o oe ccc 5 $1,542,732 00 
To Death Losses, none.... 
To Various Actual Obliga- 
tions, Liabilities on 
Lapsed Policies, Premi- 
ums paid in advance, 
Eo plas nie a sercw nares 11,745 17 
To surplus by new stand- 
ard (4 per cent).......... 157,955 76 
MMME SS osc cooceouste $1,712,432 93 


( 1. THE STATEMENT SHOWS 
AN INCREASE IN ASSETS, 
ALSO AN INCREASE IN 
N.B. SURPLUS. 

2. NO LIABILITY OUTSTAND- 
ING FOR DEATH LOSSES 
OR ENDOWMENT CLAIMS. 
CERTIFICATE OF THE AUDITING AND 
FINANCE COMMITTEE ATTACHED 

TOTHE ANNUAL REPORT. 

We, the undersigned members of the Au- 
diting Committee of the Brooklyn Life In- 
surance Company, eyed certify that at 
the annual meeting held this day we exam- 
ined the deeds of the properties owned by 
the said Company, in fee, the bonds owned 
secured by mortgages of real estate, the city 
and other bonds, and the certificates of de- 
posit with banks, as submitted by the Pres- 
ident, and we find them as stated in detailin 
schedules A, B, C and_D. 

FELIX CAMPBELL, WILLIAM H.- 
WALLACE, DAVIDA. BOODY, D. BIRD- 
SALL, H. J. LAMARCHE. 

We, the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, have been present with the Audit- 
ing Committee, at the annual meeting, and 
concur in the above certificate. 

FELIX CAMPBELL, ALONZO SLOTE, 
WILLIAM H. WALLACE. 


OFFICERS: 
WM. M. COLE, President. 
FELIX CAMPBELL, Vice-President. 
GEORGE F. HADLEY, Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. FORD, Counsel and 
Assistant Secretary. 
OFFICES: 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Co.’s Building, 
LIBERTY AND NASSAU STS., 
NEW YORK. 


THE GREENWICH 


INSURANCE COPIPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 








ORGANIZED IN 1834. 





OFFICE, No. 161 BROADWAY. 


(This Company has been uninterruptedly and success- 
fully in business sixty-three years.) 





63d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
January 1st, 1898. 


MIU oii v css vs sossspsesssccnnceut $1,484,685 51 
Cash Capital......c.scssccccecccveees $200,coo 00 
Reserve Premium Fund............. 644,079 41 
Reserve for Losses, and all other 

PEMNDR S ct covsccnsecdbasscasesevonstl 204,477 23 
Net Surplus. .........0+sseseeeeeeeees 436,128 87 


$1,484,685 51 
Surplus as regards Policy-Holders. $636,128 87 








When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend, 








stn nan A 
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THE LINCOLN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
E. E. CARLEY, General Manager. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1898. 
ASSETS. 

$100,000 U.S. four per cent. bonds 1907.... 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies...... 

Investment in Bond Mortgages 

Accrued Interest 








“nae 00 
74,691 73 















LIABILITIES. 

Reinsuranee Ranaeve fifty per cent of pre- 
miums in fOrCe........... 0. ceeee eee ceeesee $108,193 34 
Commissions on sudlaaiibes premiums.. 29,484 48 

Losses in process of adjustment, esti- 
275 00 
0 
96 


Surplus to Policy-holders, $245,533.96. 
CHAS. W. DRAKE, Pres. 

D P. STEERS, Vice-Pres. 

ANTONIO RASINES, Sec’y and Treas. 


OFFICES: Nos. 45, 47, AND 49 CEDAR STREET. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 





ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,038 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 1897.............. ‘ » _ 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums _ $3,891, 998 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 3ist December, 1897................ $2,658,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

Goo vntinc cc cthis suceneveons $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 
United States and City of NewYork Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... _ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

I Bic dno ncdtuc énngrecSenscsckees 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
CRUE Me oc isssecrscecdcccccpevcescevsses 286,424 11 

GIN esl 5 5s elds Cnsda west pace Gbaus $10,922,425 08 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLE 
JOSEPH AGOSTINE CHARLES D, D. LeVEHicH, 

N. LOV 

WALDRON P. BROWN, JAMES _ 
PERG B: Be eee Sa at pMOORE,, 

; ; ARSH 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY, aie 
SoSubH NS Gu atWaN, GRSBHEIC 4-FAHSONS, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, JOHN L.R : — 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, .A. RAV 
WILLIAM E. D DGE, N. DENTON SMITH 
EVEREIT FRAZA LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
EDW ED FLOYD.- JONES PAUL L. THEBAUD 
HORACE GRA. CH 


RISTI'’N i Da THOMSEN, 
GUSTAV H. SCH WAB 
WILLIAM H. WEBB 


ANSON W. HARD 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A, A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 








GEORGE E. IDE, 
President. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 
Secretary. 


WM. A.MARSHALL, Actuary, 


F, W,.CHAPIN, 
Medical Director, 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 





21,876 Policies in force January Ist, 1897.. 
3,394 Policies issued —_ e January 189) 
4 Policies speeces © adienatiee 
Increased dur’ oor 22 
—— Additions =e ‘soring i897. 
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Fifty-second Annual Financial Statement, 
January Ist, 1898. 


.--Amount at risk $62,040,794 
...-Amount at risk bag 
--Amount at risk 

si” OT 


171,89 





Amount at risk 5,297,586 
Amount at risk $65,977,132 





Net assets Janua: 
Premiums receiv 


1st, 1897 


Rents received since January Ist, ia9f 


Claimed death, endowments, additions and surrenders 


Profit and Loss 





Total disbursements...... 
Balante, Net Ledger Assets......... 


+» $11,673,313 52 
2,629,662 40 
497,444 76 
66,725 48 


$14,867,146 16 


Disbursements to Policy-Holders. 


Other Expenditures. 


Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, Supplies, Salaries, 
Agencies, Printing, Postage and all other expenditures 





Bonds and Stocks owned 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estat 
Loans on Policies.............-- 


Interest and Rents accrued but not due 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost 
Uncollected premiums on po in force. 

Deduct loading, 20 


Total Liabilities 







g 
Deduct loading on Meterred SOIR, 0.0 0s cccccvcevenscsaes 


Total Gross Assets. . 


Deduct net value of re-insured risks.............--00-ese00+ 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard.............-.seseesseeeee 


Liabilities. 
Reserve Massachusetts Standard..............-.seccseeeeee 
Death claims in process of adjustment.............-.+.06+ 


GSEs do ovsevceseivodecesss . Sarees 00 
ONE SE EER 2724 87 
~ $1,376,687 37 
Rdndausesecas edsesouee 407 45 
EET OS oer 26,705 90 
$625.11 
reSsegeld dkehineenaenens esa $2,001,750 72 
picenmieredcbey woreeeeds $12,865,395 44 
Susgaed Tek SbAcedregecwhets cléebeenes pevewbnonde $7,355,150 00 
AE ER 2,424,837 07 
oddta 444,921 00 
nanan 277,300 00 
213,000 00 
286,931 70 
1,565,000 00 
ateeee 298,855 67 
$12,865,395 44 
pumas $157,692 65 
a lait 374,994 0 
a°as $143,593 21 
a 57,266 34 85,984 98 
57,608 28 
$590,294 88 
bias cergiinsierntsapdersaksseqnemenoetegiess $13,455,690 32 
hesrqcsglesbetenwd $12,110,624 00 
Jukkbncaedbuctoeacy 71,365 00 


$12,181,989 00 
25,092 OU 








A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


H. [. WITTER, Secretary. 


C. W. ANDERSON, General Agent, St. Paul Building, New York. 





HON. FRANK JONES, President. 
JOHN W. SANBORN, ALFRED F. HOWARD, 





GRANITE STATE 


Fire Insurance Co. 


Statement of Condition January 1, 1898. 














ASSETS: 

Real Estate owned by the Company.... $26,800 oo 
Loans on first mortgagesof Real Estate. 31,047 51 
Stocks and Bonds, market value..... 332,341 90 
Loans secured by collaterals..... 4,000 00 
Cash in Company's Office............+.++ 2,137 83 

Cash in New Hampshire National 
Bank, Portsmouth, N. H..........00+. 41,548 92 
Interest and rents accrued, but not due. 2,524 08 
Premiums in course of collection........ 45,307 68 
Due from other companies........ seseeee 78 80 
$485,786 72 

LIABILITIES: 

WaQeid Wome. ooo isc cc cesccsccccoccsees $23,616 31 
Reserved for Re-insurance.. +» 180,218 78 
All other Liabilities...............0+0008 21,706 89 
Total Liabilities................ peeescces $225,541 98 
Capital Stock out oes, BaveSsecccccecesees 200,000 00 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities. .... 60,244 74 
$485,786 72 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders........$260,244 74 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON, 


Cor. Pine and William Sts., 





NEW YORK, 


Vice-President. Secretary. | 
JUSTIN V. HANSCOM, J. W. EMERY, 
Treasurer. Asst. Secretary. 





[HE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure vou against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


See = - = = $1,000,000 
ssets, = - - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 
Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,905 
OFFICERS: 
President. 
resident. 
NG, Secretary. 
BLK RD. i Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Biaie Building, 
J. J. Mo —_ ye neral Manager. 
LIN E, Ass't Gene: neg. 
BROOKLYN DEPARTM NT, Continental Building, 
Court and Mont gue Strevts. . DUTCHER, Sec’y. 
AG ENTS EVERYWHERE. 


p Ontee 
E. 





1898, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in cope either of 
travel, resid or 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT. DIS- 
COUNT as soonas satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful A, 





its, wishing to represent 





this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home ¢ Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFOR ee ° 
C. P. FRALEIGH ee We 

A. WHKELWRIGHT ssistant Secretary 
, £ % A >. ARR GENRES artic, apr ais Actuary 
Py -. 3 DS. . Apnea Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN Medical Director. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WILLIAMS. Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
CKER.. Builder. 
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It is Love Money. 


AMONG the many plausible sayings 
which so often are quoted to encourage 
the man who is ‘‘downon his luck,’’ 
but which generally are quoted to their 
abuse, and with an utter disregard for 
the meaning which they were originally 
meant to convey, none is more often 
misapplied than ‘‘The Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” It is 
comforting to say and to hear it, andit 
speaks well for one’s religious feelings, 
but none the less it is true only when 
the so-called lamb has remembered that 
‘‘God helps them that help themselves.” 
If he has made no effort to prevent his 
being shorn out of season, if he does 
not heartily try to get under shelter 
when he has been shorn, then he has 
no right to expect that the elements 
are to be softened down on his reck- 
less, fleeceless account. 

Every lamb must use full precaution 
if he expects to enjoy protection from 
adverse winds. By acting with pru- 
dence and foresight he will not (as our 
elders used to say) ‘‘ be tempting Provi- 
dence’’; it will be merely an indication 
that he possesses a proper idea of the 
division of labor that is necessary to 
the successful running of the world. 

From all of this it follows that it is no 
more than a Christian duty for a man to 
provide against the disturbance of death 
by procuring and maintaining good in- 
surance upon his life. It is safe to go 
further than this, and declare that such 
action has come to be held a recognized 
test of rightmindedness. 

To insure life is not to attempt any 
prevention of death, since nothing can 
prevent the termination of earthly life, 
it is but to provide for some ameliora- 
tion of the loss of pecuniary support 
which is too apt to result to survivors. 
Insurance money is not ‘‘ blood mon- 
ey,’’ as the misguided Dunkards call it. 
It may better be called ‘‘ Love money,”’ 
for more truly than any other part ofa 
man’s legacy does it point out the love 
that reaches out past death itself. 

This is not merely an answer to the 
recent attack that the Dunkards have 
made upon life insurance, for they have 
been answered by every paper in the 
land, it is not merely a general plea in 
favor of the system, for such 1s un- 
called for in this day, itis written toask 
you personally if you have made this 
wise provision for the future. If you 
have not you should to-day talk the 
matter over with the nearest agent of 
the Mutual Life of New York (the best 
of all companies) and from him learn 
how you may best help yourself and 
those you love by providing the love 
money that is to temper the winds of 
adversity to your shorn lambs. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 








Cash Capital. .........-.scceeesesesecseeeenseees $500,000 
Reserve for re-ineurance and all other claims 1,513,076 99 
Surplus over all Liabilities 542,301 63 
Total Aesets, Jan. 1st, 1898..... 82,675,520 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Statement January ist, 1898. 
Capital Stock, all sack bicuaeueketiaved $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve......--.----++« 1,7¢ 4834 34 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. 7,65 p 
BE  adicnmestecid> atenannnmiad 1,380,419 50 
TWEE Soon ds ag acactcsccacsccscces $4,433.018 S6 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents, 
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Old and Young. 
In Winter. 


BY WILL T. HALE. 


As some white captive who is forced to 
meet 

A dusky lover, day moves on to greet 

The night reluctantly; above the snow 

Au owl glides by as heavy as the flow 

Of doubt through love-dreams; in the 
cedar glade, 

‘Made garrulous by the crows, a gory 
blade 

©f sunset stabs the gloom; and faint and 
far, 

Comes sound of bells from where the 
glimmering sheepfolds are. 


An ebon plaque with one blurred crimson 


rose— 

From out the copse a farmhouse window 
glows; 

The moon, above a bare oak, limns be- 
low 


A devil-fish upon the spreading snow 

With open arms; where in the summer 
wheeled 

Shy doves, the corn-shocks loom a tented 
field; 

The light fades; silence; and then, faint 
and far, 

The bells again out where the glimmer- 
ing sheepfolds are. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Two Days in Ingeborg’s Life. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD, 


‘“«*T 7 was not a day of feasting, 
Nora day of the brimming cup; 
There were bitter drops in the fountain 
Of life as it bubbled up; 
And over the toilsome hours 
Were sorrow and weakness poured. 
Yet I said ‘‘ Amen”’ when night came; 
It had been a day of the Lord.’”’ 

Ingeborg was singing; she was sing- 
ing a poem set to music of her own 
composing. ‘‘A Day of the Lord” 
was her favorite song. There was no 
hymn in the chureh books that moved 
ther like that. 

Ingeborg lived in one of the peaceful, 
ssunny, shut-in country nooks of Nor- 
way. She lived alone with her father, 
jHerr Silvertson. Her cousins over in 
IEngland wondered that she did not die 
of loneliness, the nearest neighbor be- 
ing three-quarters of a mile distant over 
the hills. However, Ingeborg was far 
from being lonely. To begin with, she 
had a sunny disposition; her father 
called her ‘‘The Light of My Old 
Eyes,” and this, tho a long name, did 
not begin to express what this bright- 
faced maiden was to her father. 

In the next place, Ingeborg was al- 
. ways busy—always busy either with her 
~work or her thoughts; and how cana 
body feel lonely who is always busy? 

Everything that she could do for her 
father was a delight to her, and so the 
simple daily housekeeping was a daily 
joy. 3 

Then Ingeborg had such beautiful 
thoughts; when she was not thinking 
of her father and saying: ‘‘ To-day I 
wil! do this,” and ‘‘to-day I will do 
that,’’ ‘‘to-day we will have this for 
dinner,’’ and ‘‘ to-day that,’’ she was 
thinking of the many beautiful things 
she had seen and heard and read. 

It was the bonny blithe springtime 
now. Herr Silvertson had eaten his 
breakfast of oatmeal porridge, and gone 
to his work in the field; the love light 
in Ingeborg’s eyes went with him, and 

. the silvery tones of her song echoed in 
his heart. He did not think of the words 
of the song, neither did Ingeborg, only 
the last line; she loved this song for the 
iblessed words of the last line. 

‘«**A day of the Lord,’” Ingeborg 
“sang, and brushed her long golden hair, 
and looked out of the tiny window 
gwhere the golden sunbeams were all 
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abroad, and the throats of all the little 


birds overflowed with song. ‘‘ And 
thzs is a day of the Lord,” said she, be- 
tween the lines. ‘‘ From the blue of 
the sky to the green of the sod, from 
the gates of the sunrise tothe gates of 
sunset, a glorious day. 

‘‘ How glad I am that the dear Eng- 
lish cousins sent me that poem! How 
glad I shall be to see them some day! 
How glad I am that I can read and 
speak English! Perhaps it will be this 
summer they will come. Oh, what if it 
should be this summer! How glad’— 

Ingeborg was always glad. 

The long golden hair was braided at 
last in two shining braids, like braided 
sunlight; every speck of dust was 
brushed out of the house, the rome- 
kolle, which was sour milk grated over 
with bread-crumbs, was ready, and 
everything looked so sweet and fresh 
and homelike! Howcould one be lone- 
ly ina house where the sunshine seemed 
to come in at all the windows at once? 

Ingeborg blew a horn, and stood in 
the door to catch the first glimpse of 
her father. As soon as the brimof his 
hat came in sight she clapped her 
hands and ran down the narrow path to 
meet him. d 

Herr Silvertson had never asked him- 
self what the world would be without 
that flying figure with the shining 
braids and sunny face coming to meet 
him. To-day something came between 
his eyes and the sunlight, an intangible 
something hardly to be named, just the 
ghost of a shadow, perhaps. Maybe it 
was what he had in his pocket. 

Herr Silvertson began fumbling in a 
mysterious way in his various pockets, 
and into Ingeborg’s eyes came an eager 
expectancy. 

Now why should she think ofa letter 
right away? Just as promptly as if she 
could see through Herr Silvertson’s 
pocket, she cried: ‘‘It is a letter, It is 
from England!”’ 





The English cousins came, they were 
delightful. Summer was like a long 
holiday; for the cousins were bent on 
seeing everything, and Ingeborg must 
go with them. An aunt came to dothe 
housekeeping while Ingeborg played. 

There was a fine, broad-shouldered, 
good-looking young man from Ulvik, 
who was engaged to be their guide; and 
this man, with the brother and mother 
of the English cousins, made up the 
party. 

Such amerry party as it was! Inge- 
borg had been happy all her life. Her 
mother died when she was an infant; 
the aunt who came to take care of her 
had left her alone a great deal, and 
her father had kept her most of the 
time in the summer months out in the 
field with him. The only sorrow 
Ingeborg had known was the going 
away of this aunt as soon as Ingeborg 
was old enough to make the broth and 
sweep the hearth and wash the linen. 
This sorrow was not deep; and the aunt 
had come once in two weeks to see 
that all was well. 

Ingeborg’s life had been like one 
long, happy, sunny day; now a new 
element had come into it, a something 
happier thanever she hadknown. Yet 
something else had come with it, 
something Ingeborg could not name 
and did notunderstand. It was likea 
pain, sometimes; for instance, when 
Anderson Holdt, the young guide, gave 
his flowers to Marion, the dark-eyed 
cousin. 

Why shouldn’t Anderson Holdt give 
his nosegays to Marion? There was no 
reason why, only—if he would but pre- 
fer always to give his flowers to her, 
Ingeborg! 

But this pain was such a delicious 


pain that Ingeborg hurt herself with it 
every day. She watched to see how 
often he smiled on Marion, and how 
many flowers he gave her, and how 
quick he was to aid her over the rocks 
and—but whyshouldn’t he? That was 
what he had been engaged for—to aid 
them and tell them all about the coun- 
try. 

The most exquisite pain that Inge- 
borg tortured herself with was this: 
she watched to see if Anderson Holdt 
looked into Marion’s eyes in just the 
way he did into hers. This she never 
could decide, and so the favorite tor- 
ture never failed. Sometimes she was 
sure he did, and at other times she was 
sure he never did, and then again she 
could not tell. 

Once when they were walking in the 
twilight, and Anderson chanced to be 

~ her side, he said to her: ‘* Your eyes 

like twin stars.’’ 

_.h, now was the time to settle that 
long disputed question: ‘‘ Are Marion’s 
eyes like stars?” she asked, looking up 
at him, with her earnestly anxious 
face. 

If he said no, she could tell sure. 

It was very provoking; Anderson 
looked down at her, smiling such a 
peculiar smile, that she could have 
cried with vexation and shame; and he 
did not say a word, and she dared not 
speak again. 

That night when the guide left them 
at the hotel, he met Ingeborg in the 
hall. There was such a wistful look in 
her tace that he stopped and held out 
his hand. ‘‘Good-night, Ingeborg.” 
That was all, but that was—oh, how 
much, to Ingeborg! Anderson Holdt 
had never before called her by her 
Christian name. 

Ingeborg! her name had never,sound- 
ed so musically in her ears as now, 
when Anderson Hoidt spoke it. 

The young guide had scarcely gone 
when a traveler arrived; he was weary 
and white with dust; he had a letter 
for Ingeborg. 

The child was frightened. She ran 
to her room and shut herself in alone. 
Her hands trembled so she could hard- 
ly open the letter. It was from her 
aunt, The message ran: 

‘* Your father is ill, not seriously ill, 
but pining. Nothing does him any good. 
In his sleep he calls for you. Monday 
he fell off the steps. He said something 
got in his eye and he could not see where 
the step was. He cannot walk for a 
while, the doctor says. He sprained his 
ankle. 

‘‘ lasked your father if I should send 
for you, and he said no; but the doctor 
thinks he would be better if you were 
here.”’ 

Before Ingeborg laid down to rest 
that night she had learned the meaning 
of the first verse of her favorite poem. 
She did not sing it to-night, but re- 
peated it softly, carefully, line by line, 
until she came to the last; then she 
paused, and the tears came. She had 
not known sorrow, and now it had 
come she hardly knew how to bear it; 
but she had begun to learn. ‘*‘ This, 
too, this,” she said, ‘‘is a day of the 
Lord.’’ 

Ingeborg was up early the follow- 
ing morning, packing her trunk and 
making ready to return with the trav- 
eler who had brought the message. 

The little party was dismayed. Why 
return when there was no urgent need? 
Why not delay a few days and see if 
Herr Silvertson would not mend? Had 
he not expressly said they were not to 
send for her? 

But Ingeborg did not for an instant 
think of giving up her journey. Her 
father had not known a sick day since 
she could remember, The very 
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thought of her father ill! was almost 
more than she could bear. It seemed 
to her now that she had been very 
heartless to leave him at home while 
she went pleasuring. He called her in 
his sleep, the dear, dear father! how he 
had missed her and mourned for her all 
the long summer that had been so sweet 
and brief to her! ‘<I never thought,”’ 
she said over and over to her accusing 
conscience—‘‘I never thought how it 
would be if I were left at home and 
Father went away.” 

But when the time came for her to 
go there was a heavy weight in her 
heart. They were going early, and she 
should not have a chance even to say 
good-by to Andersom Holdt. That 
was not the hardest, of the going, how- 
ever. ‘‘He will be sure to love Marion 
the best after I am gone, if he does not 
already,’ she said. The pain at her 
heart was terrible; she had not known 
what suffering was until now. 

Ingeborg tried tosmilea farewell, but 
it was a dismal failure. ‘*How she 
takes her father’s illness to heart,’’ said 
the English cousins. 

Just as Ingeborg put up her foot to 
step into the high wagon, some one 
lifted her in and sat down beside her. 
It was Anderson Holdt. The child was 
so surprised she could think of no 
words to say. Anderson was smiling 
at her with that tenderness in his face 
and eloquence in his eyes, that made 
her love him and wonder if he: loved 
her. 

At last she ventured to ask him: 
‘* Are you traveling, too.’’ 

‘‘T am traveling as far as Bergen,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Are you glad?” 

“fam very glad,’’ said Ingeborg. 

When they reached Bergen, Ander- 
son took both Ingeborg’s hands in his 
and said, very gently: ‘‘God be with 
you, Ingeborg; good-by.’’ 

‘‘How kind he is,” said the child, 
when she could think at all, for the tu- 
mult of her feelings. ‘‘ Do Inot know 
that there was a trip planned for to- 
day, and he has spoiled it? How kind 
they all were to give itup. Just as if 
I do not know that Bergen is the end 
of the railway,’’ she said again, actually 
laughing a little at her friends’ shrewd- 
ness. 

She was comforted; but the fear for 
her father, and the fear of losing An- 
derson,was not gone. It was only that 
she was helped to bear it. 

The ride was long and slow, and 
Ingeborg beguiled the weary miles by 
repeating to herself her poem. She 
had never thought before how sweet 
were the words of the second verse; 
were they not meant expressly for her? 

““*A day of his sweetest whispers, 

Inthe hush of the tempest’s whirl; 
A day when the Master’s blessing 
Was pure in my hand as a pearl. 
A day when, under orders, 
I was fettered, yet was free, 
A day of strife and triumph, 
A day of the Lord to me!’ ” , 

Ingeborg was comforted. God would 
take care of the days, all the days; he 
would take care of the father; he would 
take care of her. A new day had be- 
gun in her life, a day with God. Here- 
tofore her father had been sufficient, 
now no one but the All-Father could 
understand or help. 

Herr Silvertson, when he saw the 
little figure fly in at the door, and 
felt two loving arms about his neck, 
and heard the silvery voice he loved, 
broke down and cried like a child. 
Ingeborg was heartbroken at the sight; 
but the doctor, who was there, said it 
would do him good. 

How thin the dear father had grown, 
and how whité his hair was, and how 
strange everything seemed; and where 
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had all the sunshine gone? ‘I will 
never go away and leave you again, 
Father,” said Ingeborg—‘‘never again.”’ 
And Herr Silvertson mended very fast 
indeed after that. 

Such delightful letters as came from 
the English cousins! How kind they 
were to take so much trouble and time 
from their pleasuring! And there was 
something about Anderson Holdt in 
every letter. ‘‘ He is the dearest fellow 
in the world,” said Marion in her very 
latest letter; ‘‘ he does just as we wish, 
and he knows everything, and he has 
such a way; don’t you think he is the 
dearest fellow in the world ?’’ 

Ingeborg did not answer that ques- 
tion; but she had a new thought—per- 
haps Marion loved Anderson Holdt. 
The next letter confirmed this fear: 

‘* Anderson Holdt is the dearest man 
in the world; we are going back to Eng- 
land intwo weeks. He gave mea keep- 
sake yesterday. I shall wear it always. 
We shall visit you for a day or so before 
we leave.”’ 

Now she was sure of it. And the 
keepsake? Could it be a ring? 

. What strange experiences were com- 
ing in this second day of Ingeborg’s 
life! But her faith was not shaken. 


‘«* What are the burdens carried, 
And what is the foeman’s sword, 
To one who has fought and conquered 
In a fearless day of the Lord ?’”’ 


she sang daily, and loved her song 
more and more. 

The day set for the arrival of the 
cousins came at last, and it proved to 
be one of the brightest days of the 
season. Herr Silvertson was quite 
strong now, and he drove over to Ber- 
gen to meet them. Mg 

Ingeborg heard the heavy rumble of 
wheels long before the party came in 
sight; she ran down to the road, and 
while she waited she twisted her long 
braids with the wild vine growing by 
the roadside, and at last made herself a 
wreath, which she forgot all about by 
the time the guests appeared. 

Ingeborg was _ surprised to see three 
people in the wagon with her father— 
one agentleman. She had understood 
that only the two girls would come, the 
brother remaining with the mother at 
Bergen, as she did not feel strong 
enough to take the wagon road. 

As the distance lessened between In- 
geborg and the wagon her heart gave a 
great bound; it was—surely it was An- 
derson Holdt beside Marion. 

Ingeborg had schooled herself to 
meet Marion and rejoice with her, and 
to hide her own secret deep; but this— 
how could she meet Anderson Holdt! 
There was a moment of terrible confu- 
sion, her head whirled, she could see 
nothing but indistinct shapes that seem- 
ed to be floating in the air above her. 
She could not speak; she held out her 
hands to the floating shapes; she must 
try to greet them. There were con- 
fused sounds, like a dozen voices min- 
gled, then Ingebory’s hands were taken 
ina firm, strong clasp, and the voice 
that was the sweetest music on earth to 
her, was saying: ‘‘ Dear one, Ingeborg; 
speak to me; what has happened ?” 

‘«Dear one!” he called er ‘dear 
one!” The terrible tightening about 
her heart was eased, her vision cleared, 
and she laughed out—it was so easy to 
laugh now. ‘‘ You have happened.” 

‘‘You are mistaken,” Anderson said 
gravely; but his eyes twinkled. «I 
came by special permission of Provi- 
dence. Are you glad I have come, 
Ingeborg ?”’ 

‘‘I am very glad,’’ answered Inge- 
borg. 

‘‘He has told me all about it,’’ said 
Herr Silvertson, abruptly. ‘* He wants 
to marry you if you will have him. I 
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nevet saw a young man I liked so well 
the idea of having for a son. His 
father was my best friend; he died 
years ago; his son is just like him. 
God bless you, my children!” concluded 


-the old man, seeming to forget that 


Ingeborg had as yet no voice in this 
matter, 

How merrily the girls laughed. <‘‘Is 
this the way betrothals are made in 
Norway ?’’ they cried. ‘‘ Do the fathers 
give the brides away without their hav- 
ing anything to say about it ?”’ 

‘« Ingeborg gave me my answer before 
she came home,’’ said Anderson, look- 
ing straight down into Ingeborg’s eyes. 
And she flushed so brightly that the 
cousins laughed again. ‘‘Oh, you sly 
puss!’ said Marion; ‘‘I really think 
you might have told us.” 

‘‘I couldn't, I really don’t see how I 
could,’’ said bewildered Ingeborg. 

Anderson put his hand over her 
lips. ‘‘Iwill answer for that,’’ he 
said; ‘‘it was my fault.’’. 

‘‘Perhaps there is to be a wedding 
to-night,” said Marion, ‘‘ that accounts 
for your coming now, and that ac- 
counts for the bridal wreath,” pointing 
to Ingeborg’s head. 

‘Perhaps there will be a wedding 
before you bid Ingeborg good-by,’’ 
said Anderson, boldly, looking at Inge- 
borg, with that odd smile that had 
sometimes vexed ker, but which she 
understood better now. She turned 
quickly and ran into the house, her 
guests, laughter following her; and as 
she ran she murmured, ‘:A day of the 
Lord to me!”’ 


ApincTon, Mass, 





A Wolf at the Door. 
BY A. BAKER, 


‘* PLEASE tell us a story, Grandma, dear, 
Something that happened when you 
were young. 
Were you ever chased by a big black 
bear? 
Did you ever look at a wolf’s red 
tongue? 
Were the wildcats bad in the long ago? 
And were you afraid? Oh, we want to 
know. 


‘*Oh, dear! we forgot, you lived in 
town, 
In an old brick house on a quiet street, 
Where wildcats never went roaming 
round 
And the cabbage-roses were fresh and 
sweet. 
But out in the woods where the trees are 
high, 
Did you never hear, Grandma, a pan- 
ther’s cry?” 


Then said Grandma, nodding her wise 


old head: 
‘* There once came a wolf to my very 
door; 
My mother was ailing, my father was 
dead, 
And, oh, my dearies, but we were 
poor. 
Those were dreary days and nights of 
wo 


While the wolf stood watching and 
wouldn’t go. 


‘Then the Lord sent a laddie both 
brave and strong, 
He grappled the beast and he drove it 
away; x2 
It was years ago, but it seems not long 
Since the dear lad came to my help 


that day.”’ 

Grandma looked at Grandpa with shi- 
ning eyes— 

And they kissed each other to our sur- 
prise.”’ 


GERMANTOWN, Mb. 





‘**Dors your wife enjoy her whist 
club?’ ‘*Can’t say; but I do. She 
comes home so used up she doesn’t saya 
word,’ —Chicago Record. 


Ann Bower. 
BY ROSA READ, 


LitTLE Ann Bower Smith was the 
eighth child of a family of nine living 
children, but the tenth in succession, 
counting two that had passed away in 
infancy. She was born in the year 1806 
in a comfartable home in one of the 
middle shires of England. 

Beginning with the mother, who had 
named her first child—a daughter— 
Rosamond, the parents had alternated 
in naming their children. It was the 
father who had given Ann Bower the 
name of Ann, naming her after his 
mother. The child’s mother disliked 
the abruptness of the name, and had 
added to it the name of Bower, after 
some of herown people, The little one 
was christened Ann Bower Smith, and 
from that time forth was invariably, 
without abbreviation, called Ann 
Bower. “ 

At eight years her life was far from being 
as pleasant as that of herelder brothers 
and sisters had been at the same age. 
She had, in the mother’s eyes, a great 
disadvantage; she was not beautiful. 
She was the only plain-featured child in 
a family of beautiful children; the ‘‘Ugly 
Duckling’’ of the lot. The handsome, 
worldly-minded mother failed to see 
through the irregularly molded exterior 
—failed to see the earnest, wide-awake 


intelligence, the expression of want-to- 


know-itiveness that haunted her child’s 
premature.y old little face. 

Two years previous Henry Smith 
had, through injudicious investment, 
lost the greater part of a moderate- 
sized fortune, and they were reduced 
to what seemed to them the closest 
economies. The elder children had 
been taken from a high-priced school 
and placed in one equally good, but less 
pretentious, nearer home—and one 
that, when the quarterly bills were sent 
in, did not dip as many pounds out of 
their father’s yearly income. The gov- 
erness who had taught the younger 
children at home was, for a time, dis- 
pensed with, always with the hope that 
before long they would be able to en- 
gage another. And poor little Ann 
Bower, at the age her brothers and sis- 
ters had laid a firm foundation for fu- 
ture education to be built upon, had 
not even madea beginning. 

It might have been, if she had not 
had such a helpful disposition, that she 
might, at least at vacation time, have 
made a start under the tuition of some 
of the older children; but she was 
always busy. Since necessity had 
obliged them to do without most of 
the servants they had been accustomed 
to, household employment had fallen 
heavily on many members of the family. 
Little Ann Bower was so willing to as- 
sist in the care of her younger brother, 
Alfred, and run errands for her mother 
and the cook, that she had little time 
even for play, tho she was naturally 
such a good-natured little girl that she 
made play of her work, 

Little her parents knew of the mor- 
bid streak being ingrafted into an 
otherwise happy life by the lack of what 
she, at her age, ought to have known. 
Many atime had the poor little mite 
gone to bed with tears in her eyes, and 
quietly cried herself tosleep; not from 
hunger or cold, or the lack of Clothes, 
or any of the physical comforts of life. 
Oh no! these were well supplied; but 
simply because her next older brother, 
in his teasing moods, would taunt her 
with the speech: ‘‘ Why, Ann Bower, 
you don’t know anything; why, you 
can’t even write your own name!”’ 

Couldn’t write her own name; how 
it worried her! She thought of it in 
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the morning while dressing, and at 
eventide when she went to bed. She 
even dreamed of a lovely sun-lit flower: 
grown garden, pretty children flitting 
hither and thither; and, as she sought 
to enter, the huge form of a man barred 
the way, and said: ‘‘ You cannot enter 
there; for you cannot even write your 
own name,” 

She awoke sobbing; and as she lay 
in her bed, trying to think what was 
the matter, the intense vividness of her 
dream asserted itself; and, with the 
firm determination of her young will, 
she made up her mind that, some way 
or another, she would learn to write 
her own name. 

But how? that was the question. If 
she asked her mother for help, she was 
turned away with the reply, ‘‘thatina 
very short time she would havea gov- 
erness.’’ If she asked her brothers and 
sisters, they laughed at her and told her 
that she would learn quickly enough 
when the time came. Her father she 
dare not trouble. And her two little 
girl friends—neighbor’s children, who 
k~ew how both to read and write—she 
disliked asking; for she was timid about 
letting them see how little she knew. 
So, how was she to learn to write her 
own name? 

She remembered that three months 
before, her Aunt Harriet, her mother’s 
sister, on her return from London, had 
brought her a beautiful doll for a 
birthday gift. There it lay in the box 
with its wonderfully red cheeks and 
blue eyes. But little her aunty dreamed 
that her name, Ann Bower, written in 
ink on the outside of the. box, pleased 
her almost as much asthe doll itself. 

And now underneath the dolly’s head, 
stored away in the box, were little 
straight pieces of lead, her share of the 
division of the pieces left over by the 
glazier in repairing the windows. The 
little pieces were what was left over 
from connecting the diamond-shaped 
panes together. And in the other end 
of the box, carefully folded away, were 
numerous small pieces of paper; white 
pieces, half pages, left unwritten from 
old letters; blue and purple tinted 
pieces, the wrappings from around sugar- 
loaf, and coarse brown pieces from the 
shops. In those days paper was taken 
care of, not thrown recklessly about as 
it isat present. The imported quali- 
ties from Holland and France cost less 
than that manufactured in England. 
Every piece left over from immediate 
use was carefully hoarded; and the 
odds and ends were equally divided 
among the children. Ann Bower's 
share had never been used from her 
lack of ability to use it, 

She got out of bed where she had 
been lying thinking, went swiftly across 
the room, took her box of treasures 
from the dressing-table, and sat down 
with them* in her lap. She took out 
the doll, set the box and lid on the 
floor, and, folding the doll tightly in her 
arms, she rocked herself gently back 
and forth, and talked to it in a crooning 
way, as she had heard her mother talk 
to her little brother Alfred. All the 
time her eyes were fixed on the paper 
and leads in the bottom of the box, and 
her name written on the lid of the 
box, standing on the floor. 

Suddenly a piercing thought entered 
her brain. Why should she not? Why 
should she not with her paper and leads 
try to copy her name that lay written 
before her on the top of the box? Yes, 
indeed; she would try at least. Down 
she went, dolly and all on tothe floor; 
dolly was carefully laid one side, and 
the lid of the box and paper and leads 
taken up. 

Then fearstruck her. What if, after 
all, that was not her name written there, 
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but something else? But no, it must 
beso. For she remembered when her 
aunt gave her the gift, she had said 
‘‘Ann Bower, here is a doll 1 have 
brought you for your eighth birthday ;’’ 
and in taking the box and thanking 
her for it, she had asked: ‘‘ What is 
the writing on the lid, Aunty?’’ and 
her aunt had replied: ‘‘ Why, it is your 
first two names, ‘Ann Bower.’” So 
there could be no mistake, for Aunt 
Harriett was always to be relied upon, 

So she took up the lid of the box, and 
carefully placing a piece of paper be- 
side the writing, and taking a strip of 
lead in her fingers, she began to try to 
copy the words before her. She wrote 
and rewrote until the paper crumpled 
under her heavy touch, and in places 
the lead pierced through; still it did 
not look as she thought it ought. Her 
back began to ache from the position 
she was sitting in, and her fingers be- 
came numb from being cramped up in 
such tight little knots; and then what 
did she hear? Her mother knocking on 
her chamber door and asking, in a 
sharp tone of voice, ‘‘ Ann Bower, are 
you not dressed ?’’ She hastily laid her 
copying one side, dressed and went 
down-stairs; and with a quiet little 
face received the reprimand for being 
late. But all day long happiness 
filled her heart; as she kept thinking, 
‘‘l am going to learn to write my own 
name! I am going to learn to write my 
own name!”’ 

Every morning for a week afterward 
she got up early and practiced, until 
she had a fairly presentable copy. But 
then, after all, it was only her two first 
names; and how was she going to learn 
to write her last name, Smith? 

She talked it over in her rambles 
with her little brother Alfred. ‘‘ Al- 
fred, do tell me how I am going to 
learn to write the name of Smith?’’ 
And Alfred would look up into her 
face and laugh and prattle; but that 
did not help solve the mystery. 

Atwo-minutes’ walk from their home 
was the church where her parents were 
married, and where the children were 
each in turn baptized; and in the 
churchyard were the graves of her little 
sister Ellen and her brother Henry. 


They had died before she was born. ° 


Many pleasant hours had she with her 
little brother Alfred, spent in this quiet 
spot, strolling among the grassy and 
slab-covered mounds, but always stop- 
ping to rest at their brother’s and sis- 
ter’s graves. 

The kindly old sexton had come to 
know them well, and often greeted 
them with quaint ideas of his own, such 
as, ‘‘Oh, Miss Ann Bower, my little 
brown-eyed wren, ‘ee’s come to see 
’er brother an’ sister ’ave ee? Well, 
they’s waiting fer ‘ee.”’ And one 
day, about a week after she had accom- 
plished copying her name from her 
doll’s box, as they were sitting in the 
grass by ‘‘our graves,’’as Ann Bower 
called them, he came and sat down be- 
side them on one of the slabs, and be- 
ganto talk. ‘‘Now this is ‘er sister 
Ellen’s grave; a bright wee tot she 
wur. See, this is she’s name.” And as 
he spoke he reached up and broke off 
a twig from the overhanging willow- 
tree, and began carefully to dig out the 
moss from the lettering on the slab, 
spelling as he went: ‘‘ E-l-l-e-n, Ellen, 
S-m-i-t-h, Smith.”’ 

But before he could say any more 
Ann Bower broke in by saying: ‘‘Smith! 
Smith! why that’s my name too.”’ 

And he answered: ‘‘ Why, to be sure 
it is, child—to be sure it is.”’ 

««Oh,’’ she said, taking him by the 
arm, ‘‘show me please where it says 
Smith?” And he said: ‘‘These big 
~.tters is Ellen Smith; the first name 
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is Ellen, an’ this one,” laying her hand 
on it, ‘‘is Smith; and these small words 
un’er ‘ere, is w’en she wur born an’ 
died. An’ this other grave is ‘er 
brother, ’Enry Smith,’’ and, pointing 
with his finger, ‘‘the big letter is ’Enry 
Smith, and the little ones un’er, w’en 
‘ee wur born and died. A likely little 
fellow ’ee wur, Miss, as like ’ee’s father 
as could be; and named after ’ee, too.”’ 
And with this information, which she 
already knew, he walked away to his 
duties in another part of the ground. 

Ann Bower sank slowly back into the 
grass, her arm around drowsy little 
Alfred. And a serene sense of com- 
plete contentment stole over her, as she 
realized that here was her opportunity 
to copy her last name, Smith; and 
when the three names were really com- 
pleted, she would show them to her 
brother Roland, and he would no lon- 
ger be able to say that she could not 
write her own name. 

So afternoon after afternoon, she 
brought her little brother Alfred to ‘‘our 
graves,’’ and out of the snug hiding- 
place in the bosom of her frock, came 
her scraps of paper and pieces of lead; 
and she persistently copied and copied, 
until the Smith on the paper began to 
resemble the lettering ontheslab. Then 
she wrote on a line her two first names, 
and added the last one, Smith. What 
was the matter with it ? she wondered, it 
did not look right. Poor child ! she felt 
but did not see the incongruity, that 
the first two names were faithful copies 
of script, and the last of print. But it 
certainly must be right; for had not 
William Merton, the good, kind sexton, 
laid her hand on the nameand told her 
it was Smith? And as she cogitated 
over it, she remembered hearing her 
sister Rosamond, talk about their last 
name, and remark that it was such a 
very common name. And the little 
girl thought, in her ignorance, as she 
held her head on one side, and gazed 
at her last name printed, that that must 
be the reason why it looked so strange 
when it was written. 

Well, the fact was accomplished. 
After long hours of endeavor she be- 
lieved she knew how to write her own 
name. She would go home now and 
astonish her immediate family, put her- 
self beyond the pale of teasing in that 
regard. She took Alfred’s hand, and, 
as she turned to go her eyes fell casually 
on her brother Henry’s grave. ‘‘ Henry 
Smith,’’ she thought, ‘‘ that is father’s 
name, too; how pleased he would be if 
I could write his name. I will wait; 
yes, I will wait until I can write his 
name also, and then I will tell him.” 

The day following it rained, and she 
was unable to go. The day after that 
her mother said the ground was too 
damp. It was all she could do to keep 
the acquired knowledge to herself; but 
she had many of her father’s qualities, 
and self-control was one of them. The 
third day was Sunday, and many people 
sauntered among the graves; but if they 
had not, her live little conscience would 
not have allowed her to copy on that day. 
But the fourth day, Monday, after Alfred 
was seated quietly in the grass, with 
a goodly sized piece of bun in his hands 
that kept him quiet for a time at least, 
she found a little twig, and, as William 
Merton had done, she dug.the moss 
from the lettering on little Henry’s 
grave and began to copy the name 
Henry. The two following days she 
practiced; and she hoped on the third 
day, Thursday, to have the name per- 
fect enough to speak about it when she 
went home. 

That never-to-be-forgotten Thurs- 
day! She could never forget it! Its 
history remained in her memory as one 
of the great events of her childhood, 





and in later years was rehearsed to chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

It was a hot, sultry day in August. 
Alfred was restless and feverish. They 
had taken their usual stroll in the 
churchyard; but the little girl had all 
she could do to attend to her weary lit- 
tle brother, and had no time for copy- 
ing. Poor little boy, he seemed over- 
come with the heat; for even under the 
shady trees there seemed not a breath 
of air. Ann Bower thought if she took 
him home again and fanned him and 
tried to get him to sleep, it might be he 
would feel better. So home they 
trudged again; she succeeded in quiet- 
ing him, and he slept. 

It was not as late as she usually re- 
turned with him, and her copying was 
unfinished. She thought it might be 
that if she asked her mother for a little 
jonger leisure, she might go back. She 
went to her mother’s room and in- 
quired; and as Ann Bower seldom asked 
favors, her mother gave her permission, 
telling her she could stay a short time; 
to be back early to tea; but that she 
really could not imagine why she took 
such delight in playing in the church- 
yard. ‘‘Oh!”’ thought the little girl, 
‘«when I return they will all know why 
I like to go there.”” She hurried to her 
room for her box, took her doll from it 
leaving in it the paper and leads, and re- 
turned as quickly as possible to her 
work between the two graves. The 
minutes flew by unheeded; the sun was 
sinking out of sight behind the church: 
long shadows were growing on the 
grass; a cool breeze had sprung up; 
only a few more times would she go 
over it, and then she would go home. 

Her father, returning to his family 
for tea, happened to glance over the 
ivy-grown low stone wall to the graves 
of his children beyond. What was 
that—a child sitting between the two 
graves in the gathering shadows? 
Surely it was; and it looked very much 
like his little Ann Bower. He called 
her; her head was bent over something 
in her lap. There was no answer. 
Well, if that was Ann Bower, he must 
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investigate. He turned back, went in 
at the side gate, and on nearer approach 
saw that it really was his child. But 
what was she doing with those pieces 
of paper, and there at such an hour? 

The crunching of his boot on the 
gravel path attracted her notice; she 
raised her head and saw her father. 
No child he had loved its father with as 
true an affection as this little, brown- 
eyed, straight-haired girl; but he was 
naturally a stern, unresponsive man, 
and on this account she was often un- 
able to give expression to her regard 
for him. At present she only felt a 
species of fear. As she looked around 
she noticed, what in her eager attention 
to what she had been doing she had 
not really noticed before, that it was 
very late. She should have gone home 
long ago; none of the children were al- 
lowed out late; she would be pun- 
ished. 

Her father asked: ‘‘Ann Bower, 
what are you doing here?’’ 

Her lips trembled; she could not col- 
lect her thoughts. She replied at ran- 
dom: ‘‘I—I—I poked out the moss so 
I could see Henry Smith.”’ 

He laid his hand heavily on her 
shoulder ‘‘You what? You poked out 
the moss so you could see Henry 
Smith? What are you talking about?” 

She burst into tears. 

Her father sat down on his name- 
sake’s gravestone and drew her to him. 
She looked into his face and saw that 
he was not angry with her. He spoke 
again: ‘‘Now, little girl, tell me all 
about this.” 

In the inclosure of her father’s arms 
she told him how she had dug the moss 
from the lettering of her brother's 
gravestone so she could learn to write 
his name, because it was her father’s 
name, and she thought he would be 
pleased if she learned to writeit. And 
gathering courage, she went back to the 
beginning and told how Roland had 
teased her because she could not write 
her own name; how she had copied the 
name from the written name on her 
doll’s box, her Aunt Harriet had given 
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her; and added too, later, her last name 
Smith, copied from the slab. 

What a relief it was to tell it; to re- 
lieve her heart of its long-pent-up se- 
cret. But not a word her father replied; 
only his arm tightened around her, and 
he kissed her quietly on her forehead. 
Raising himself from the cramped posi- 
tion he was sitting in, he told her to 
pick up the papers so they could go 
home, and through the _ gathering 
twilight they walked back. Nota word 
was spoken between them; only one 
hand was clasped tightly in his, while 
the other held the box with its prized 
contents to her side. 

As they went in totea, her mother 
spoke sharply: ‘‘Ann Bower, not with 
my consent will you go out again!’’ 

But her father interrupted: ‘‘ This 
time, Mother, Ann Bower needs no 
correction. I will explain to you later; 
she has ample excuse.” More amaze- 
ment was to follow. ‘And, Mother, I 
wish you would see that her clothes are 
properly prepared; for next week I shall 
take her to Madam Clefta’s school on 
Broad Street. It is long past time she 
made a beginning.’’ 

Ann Bower could not be kept back; 
she rushed to her father and gave him one 
immense hug. The great desire of her 
childish heart was about to be fulfilled; 
she was going to school, and she did go 
to school—went, and learned to write 
correctly her own name. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





Pebbles. 


Hibson; ‘‘ How much did Daubre get 
for his Academy canvas?’ Garner: 
‘*Don’t know. Three years would be 
about right.’’— 77%t-Bits. 


..-By Word of Mouth.—‘‘How can 
one tell whether or not a man has wheels 
in his head?’ ‘‘ By the spokes that 
come from his mouth, my boy.’’— Judge. 


.. She: ‘ He kissed me, and I told 
hina totell noone.’ He: ‘‘ And what did 
he do?” She: ‘‘ Why, it wasn’t two 
minutes before he repeated it.’’— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


. Against It.—‘‘ Well,’’ said China 
to the assembled Powers, ‘‘if you want 
to know my ideas on progress, I can tell 
you flatly that I am opposed to vivisec- 
tion.’’—Life. 

‘*Is the 
he’s in.” 
Clerk: ‘* In 


..Ins and Outs.—Customer: 
cashier in?’’ Clerk: ‘Yes; 
Customer: ‘‘ Where is he ?”’ 
Canada.”’ Customer: ‘‘ Is the proprietor 
in?’ Clerk: ‘‘ No; he’s cut.’’ Customer: 
** How much ?’—Chicago News. 


..Facilitated Transit.—‘‘ What, a 
bridge across the Styx?’ Charon, the 
former boatman, winked significantly. 
‘* Bicycle,’”’ he rejoined, with laconic 
brevity. ‘‘Good roads movement, you 
know.”’—Detroit Journal. 


...-Queer Punctuation.—‘‘I received 
a letter from a Boston girl the other 
day,’ remarked Mr. Spudds, ‘‘and I 
noticed that she used a queer sort of 
punctuation.’’ ‘‘How is that?” asked 
Spatts. ‘‘She closed every sentence 
with a glacial period.”’—£xchange. 


.. Biggs: ‘‘ Why, old man, you look 
as tho you had lost your best friend. 
What’s wrong?” Diggs: ‘‘I fear my 
good name is forever lost.” Biggs: 
‘‘Your good name! What do mean?” 
Diggs: ‘‘Just what I said. It was onthe 


handle of a $10 umbrella.’’—Chicago 
News. 
. Skating.— 


Over the ice she flies, 
Perfect and poised and fair— 
Stars in my true love’s eyes 
Teach me to do and dare! 
Now will I fly as she flies— 
Wo for the stars that misled, 
Stars that I saw in her eyes, 
Now do I see in my head ! 


—RvuDYARD Kipiine in ‘‘ An Almanac 
Twelve Sports.’’ 
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...The Chances were Good.—*‘ Doc- 
tor,” said the sick man’s wife, ‘‘do you 
think there is any hope for him?” 
‘* Well,’’ replied the disgusted physician, 
as he put on his gloves, ‘‘I heard him 
tell the nurse that he’d be dashed if he 
would take any more medicine.’’—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


. Hibernicisms.—Sir Boyle Roche is 
best known to fame as the man who smelt 
arat,saw him floating in the air, and 
nipped him in the bud; but a writer in 
the current Cornhill has unearthed some 
less familiar bulls from the same emi- 
nent source. For example, discoursing 
on the relations between England and 
Ireland, Sir Boyle declared that ‘he is 
an enemy to both kingdoms who wishes 
to diminish the brotherly affection of the 
two sister countries.’’ This is, however, 
no better than the benevolent wish of 
the Governor of Georgia, in his speech at 
the last Atlanta Exposition, that the oc- 
casion might be an entering wedge which 
would bring about a more perfect unity 
between North and South —Springfield 
(Mass.) Repudlican. 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during February the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


SECOND PrizE.—‘‘Sara Crewe, Little 
Saint Elizabeth, and Other Stories.” 

THIRD PrizE.—‘t Two Little Pilgrims’ 
Progress.’’ 

FourTH Prize.—‘ Piccino, and Other 


Child Stories.”’ 

All four of these books are by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and are beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated. 

Answers wil] be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de 
partment as follows. 

PUZZLEs, 

Ca'te of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





For the best set ot answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ Mrs. Gerald,” by 
Maria Louise Pool. 


Pr. 


Eht milade setel si grindiv 
Slentleser ghrouth eht rai, 

Het setre, sa fi rof grishvin, 
Bned ow) kile knoms ta perray. 

Wons shide eht socet hatt horbar, 
Het yawr werns ni grispn, 

Dan dourn het ivyn rabor 
Het strof-sleve cande nad gins. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and 
placed one below another, the central let- 
ters will form a brief quotation from Shake- 
speare. 

Reading across: 1, A country of Europe; 
2, actors; 3, short coats; 4, a ferocious 
monkey; 5, a medicine having a bitter 
taste; 6, the second word of the quotation 
which is the answer to this puzzle; 7, con- 
genial; 8,a learned person; 9, having the 
shape of the hand; 10, to trust; 11, an army 
officer; 12, defenders; 13, "gratified; 14, a 
flowering plant; 15, tinted; 16, a companion; 
17, a fine house; 18, a country that has been 
much discussed. we Loe 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
NINE WELL-KNOWN CAPES, 
First, a cape the name ofa king; 
And next (2) of a king tobe; 
And then, if you cannot read or sing, 
Come play on a cape (3) for me. 


We shun the cape of a ruined waste (4); 
And the cape that is wild with dread (5); 
And he’ll rue the cape that is hot with haste 

(6) 
Who may not come out ahead. 


There's a cape as black as the midnight 
wave (7), 
But it need not cause you tears; 
There’s a cape to keep you bright and brave 
(8) 
Then say acape (9) to your fears. 
M. E. STONE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 20. 


Cuarape.— Breakin 
Dovuste Acrostic. 
Reading across: 
dismal; 6, energy. 
D1aMonp —1, H; 2, cob; 3, honey; 4, bee; 5, Y. 
Worp- SQUARES. at 9 I, Tamil; 2, arena, 3, metes; 
4, inert; s, lasts. II. 1, Rabid; 2. agave; 3, basin; 4, 
ivies; 5, dense. 
Hovr-Giass.—Centrals, Klondike. 1, Trickster; 
2, Holland; 2, Tioga; 4, Ann; 5, Ida; 6, Sligo; 7, 
Jackson; 8, Winnebago. 
Dovs.e Acrostic. —Pnmals, New York; finals,: 
U.S. Grant 1, Nordau; 2, eeress: 3, wooing; 4, 
yonder; s, Ottawa: 6, raisin; 7, knight. 

PROGRESSIVE NuMeRrIcaL Enicma. — Nowhere, 
now-here. 


a, Oey Meade; finals, Early. 
1, Mettle; 2, Europa; 3, Arthur; 4, 





The prize for 
W. Hathawa lizabeth, 

Honorable Mention: a. S. Brown, L. 
E. Herron, Anna L. Cawley, Bertha R. 
Steiner, Emily E. Tupper, “— Reese, 
Emily Curry, H. Kirk, Wm. Morrow, 
Clara F. Ray, Anna G. Hill, Sainase H. 
Ryther, E. F. S., Mary S. Hazeltine, P. B. 
Powell and Mary T. Root. 


 Penuary 6th 6th was won by H. 

















The choicest of imported macaroni 
and — os are used in 
the making 





ASS Gorn 
— 


Macaroni and Cheese 


—with tomato sauce. Always 
tender and uniform in flavor. 
Quickly prepared. Sold by grocers. 
Send 6c in stamps for sample can. 
ooklet free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

330 Kentucky Ave., - Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tomato Soup is made without 
fermentation, whole tomatoes 

and the best spices obtainable. The ~ 
so'd in paste board wrapper. 
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Something New for the Children. 
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Patent applied for. 


“Parlor Furniture 
Patterns.” 


Printed on fine muslin in beautiful designs, marked 
for cutting and Cree: ‘Lhe result, an indestructible 
and Beautifal To 

fF or sale at leading ary. guets stores, or sent upon re- 
ceipt of 12 cents in stam 

A beautiful Sane bed cotter sent on receipt of 20 cts. 
in stamps. The choice of parlor suite pattern. or bed 
pattern, sent free to the one sending a list of five 
names and 50 cts. in stamps for parlor suite patterns, or 
for list of three names, and 6) cts. in stamps for bed 
patterns. 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 


43 Leonard Street, New York City. 








Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may -be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


prening CONSTANTINE’S 





of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, | 
while at the same time | 
heals and sweetens. 


Pine Tar Soap( Persian Healing) 


} 
| 
Be sure you get Constantine’s | 
then you'll not be disappointed. | 


Sold by druggists generally. 











Me ftp 


T deliv a cities free. 
Fre + repaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
Somat an nd careful attention 

Send for price list of choice ANA Groceries 

LLA 


is ’ 
Suecessor to CALLANAN & KEMP. 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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The result of taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for all 
Diseases caused or 
Promoted by impure 
Blood, is naturally, 


Logically, and necessarily 
A cure, because 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla entirely 
Eradicates from the 
Blood all impurities. 


CONSUMPTION. 


(CONTINUED. ) 








From Dr.Hunter’s Lectures on the Prog- 
ress of Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 





The medical profession of the civilized 
world now concedes that Consumption is 
always a disease of the lungs andalways 
caused bythe bacillus germ. For hun- 
dreds of years it was supposed to be a 
disease of the blood and general system, 
caused by inheritance, and on that false 
theory was treated by medicines given 
through the stomach, and with such in- 
evitable fatality that it came to be re- 
garded as incurable. 

The ‘‘Germ Theory”’ first announced 
by Dr. Martin, in 1722, was adopted by 
Dr. Barron in 1819. by Dr. Carmichael in 
1836, by Professor Lanza in 1849, and by 
myself in 1851. 

With these exceptions the whole pro- 
fession held to the old doctrine and con- 
tinued to oppose and deny the truth of 
the ‘‘Germ Theory” until after 1882, 
when Dr. Robert Koch, of Berlin, proved 
its indisputable truth by showing the 
actual germs that produce the disease in 
the lungs and expectorated matter of 
consumptives. But even then the new 
doctrine was not publicly accepted, nor 
the old treatment changed. In r1€o1 it 
was adopted and publicly acknowledged 
by all Medical Schools as the only true 
theory of consumption. The bacillus 
germ feeds upon and destroys the sub- 
stance of the lungs, as maggots devour 
raw flesh. 

From whence do these germs come? 
The atmosphere is filled with countless 
millions of different kinds, each having 
its appointed mission in the economy of 
nature. All living things are consumed 
by them after death, they are harmless to 
healthy bodies, but assail and prey upon 
diseased tissues. 

The germs in the air are the cause of 
many different diseases, each named ac- 
cording to its kind—Scald Head, Lepra 
Vulgaris, Ring Worm and the Itch are 
common germ diseases. 

Consumption is caused by the tubercle 
bacillus, a germ found in the air of all 
climates. In health the lungs are effectu- 
ally protected from the bacilli by the 
Epithelium, a delicate membrane which 
lines the mucous surfaces of the air pas- 
sages—tubes and cells of the lungs, just 
as the cuticle covers and protects the ex- 
ternal surface or skin of the body. 

The Epithelium is the natural safe- 
guard of the lungs Without its protec- 
tion every human being would get con- 
sumption and the earth be depopulated, 
but while it remains unbroken the lungs 
are safe, and consumption cannot possi- 
bly arise. 

The chief diseases which endanger the 
Epithelium and render us liable to con- 
sumption are Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma and Pneumonia. You must first get 
a chronic inflammation of the lung sur- 
faces, severe enough to break and de- 
stroy tne Epithelium, before you can get 
consumption. You may have chronic 
bronchitis a long time before the Epithe- 
lium is broken. These diseases are the 
nursery from which consumption springs, 
and therefore always dangerous. 

Local inflammations of the air passages 
and lungs are easily and quickly cured 
by local treatment applied directly to the 
lungs by inhalation, but never by stomach 
medication. After the Epithelium is 
broken and the germs have formed a 
lodgment inthe lungs, no diet or nurs- 
ing, stomach medication or change of air 
can arrest the lung disease. Nothing 
short of the actial destruction of the 
germs and their expulsion from the 
lungs will save the patient’s life. This 
is effected only by specific germicides ap- 
plied directly to the germs and germ- 
infected parts by inhalation. Every- 
thing else ar sap fails. 


To be continued.) 
(Signed) ROBERT HUNTER, M.D., 
117 West 45th St., 
Feb. rst, 1898. New York. 
Note.—A pamphlet explaining Dr. 
Hunter’s treatment of lung complaints 
can be obtained free by all readers of.- 
THE INDEPENDENT by addressing him as 
above.—Adv. 





When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 





for yourself and one for some friend. 
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EATLET 


is preferable to 
oatmeal because 
Wheatlet is rich 
in gluten. Oat- 
meal is starchy. 
Many people 
zcannot eat Oat- 





caneatWheatlet. 
TRY IT. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied, 

There is but one Wheatlet; feces: 
avoid the “just as good.” Ags 
Booklet mailed free. 





Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 











WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 


local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 
Garden” for 1898 FREE provided they 
apply by letter and give the 
name of the focal merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents \stames) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON3Co. 
35237 CORTLANDT S™NEW YORK 
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EVERY TRAVELER WANTS }§ 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at : 


The Grand Union Hotel = 


4th Ave. and 42d St., New York, N. a 





















Opposite Grand Central Depot, 


¢ FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS is 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- be 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. @ 
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pL scensl 


ARE what you want toinsuresuccess. 50 

years’ experience, with hundreds of 
testimonials, proves their real merit. Send 
for illustrated catalogue, FREE, contain- 
ing valuable information, 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, 
54 & 56 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
ed 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 


A sure cure for epilepsy. Wiil relieve and cure cases 
of long standi No bromid morphine, opium, or 


Te FELT. 
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sedatives of any kind. Perfectly harmless in every re- 
pect, yet sure, safe and positive. ven” Frisbie & 


0., Hartford, wholesale agents for U. 8. 
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PISO’S CURE FOR 
RES WHERE ALL ELSI 


4 Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
> in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


How many Squashes toa Vine? 


BY J. J. H. GREGORY. 


THE other day, while counting out the 
seed saved from an extra good squash, 
as stock seed, I said to my neighbor: ‘‘ It 
is a little like counting the chickens be- 
fore they are hatched; but how many 
squashes do you think I might expect 
from each vine?” ‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘if 
you get a first-class crop, half a dozen.”’ 
‘*Well,’”’ I replied, ‘‘ I mean to give them 
allthe night-soil and barn-manure they 
can stagger under, fifteen or more cords 
to the acre; but let us sée on your esti- 
mate how the crop will figure out. We 
will have our hills 8x9, and leave three 
vines toeach. Now the squashes, Hub- 
bard, under this manuring, ought to 
average full ten pounds each. We shall 
then have a little rising, 600 hills to the 
acre, and, with three vines to each hill, 1,- 
800 vines, and with six squashes to avine 
10,800 squashes, and with squashes avera- 
ging 10 pounds each, 108,000 pounds of 
squashes, which would be just 54 tons to 
the acre, which would be about four times 
as many tons as I ever raised, even un- 
der the most favorable conditions.” My 
friend looked over my figures in rather a 
dazed way, and finally concluded that he 
had made a tremendous blunder some- 
where along the line of his estimate. He 
was certain that he had known an isola- 
ted vine produce more than half a dozen 
squashes, and in this I could agree with 
him. Still, asthe distance between the 
hills was about as they are generally 
planted in the squash districts, and the 
same was true with the number of vines 
left in the hills, and alsothe average 
weight given the crop was not excessive, 
it was as ‘‘ plain as a pike-staff”’ that the 
error came in the number of squashes 
assigned toeach vine. We agreed that 
eight tons to the acre was a good crop for 
Hubbards, and ten tons an extra one; tho 
occasionally as high as twelve or fourteen 
tons wereraised. With the squashes av- 
eraging ten pounds each, we found that 
with but asingle one toa vine the crop 
would be nine tons to the acre, and, of 
course,therefore,wherethecrop waseight 
tons they could not average one toa vine. 
In other words,thatina crop of eight tons 
of Hubbards, averaging ten pounds each, 
one-eighth of the vines bear nothing and 
the remaining seven-eighths average but 
one squash each, while at the same time 
isolated vines of the same variety have 
been known to yield half a dozen, and 
even more, of fine specimens, which 
would average more thanten pounds 
each. 

The inference to be drawn from such 
facts is, that we allow altogether too 
many vines to grow on one acre devoted 
to squashes. The vines that yield noth- 
ing are certainly noc wanted there; they 
are not even as useful as the drones of 
the beehive for fertilizing the bearing 
vines, for every vine bears flowers of 
both sexes. Theoretically, the vines 
might be largely reduced below the num- 
ber usually left with advantage to the 
crop; but just here comes ina practical 
difficulty which every cultivator, willing 
or unwilling, has sometimes experienced 
in his farming operations, viz., that if 
the vines are left so far apart that they 
do not well cover the ground by the time 
the squashes are set—in other words, are 
not within supporting distance of each 
other—then the weeds fill the open spaces 
and under the rank manuring the crop 
receives, grow with great vigor, till such 
common ones as hog and sugar weed be- 
come almost shrubs, drawing largely on 
the nutriment needed for the crop, while 
they densely shade the ground to the 
detriment of its growth. Another prac- 
tical objection, and even one of greater 
weight, is, that when the vines are not 
well protected by the surface of the 
ground being well covered and they being 
well interlaced with each other and 
strongly secured in place by the tendrils, 
ifa strong wind comes, such as usually 
precedes a thunder-storm, the vines are 
torn away from what slender supports 


they may have, are rolled aboutand more 
or less twisted; then as every squash 
grower has at ‘some time learned, to his 
sorrow, the runners never get back to 
their natural manner of growth again, 
even tho they may be turned up and 
pegged down, while the squashes that 
had set on them rarely amount to much. 
The best practical course to pursue to 
remedy this excess of plants, and at the 
same time provide for an early covering 
of the ground with the vines, is, both to 
reduce the number in the hills and in- 
crease the distance between the hills 
themselves. Wecan do this by leaving 
but two plants, thinning finally just after 
the runners get fairly started, and by 
having the distance increased to 9x9 be- 
tween the hills; this will give forty 
square feet to each vine instead of twenty- 
six. Another way in which the same end 
may be attained, and I think the better 
one, is to plant the squashes in drills in- 
stead of hills, having these drills eight 
feet apart and leaving a vine on an aver- 
age every fivefeet. This plan, 5x8, gives 
the same area to each vineas the former, 
with the advantage of having it isolated. 
When I have raised squashes under this 
system they averaged more even in size 
and were more symmetrical in shape 
than those raised in the ordinary way. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 





Concerning the “ Milk Trust.” 


BY DAVID B. VARNUM. 


Or late there has been considerable 
talk among farmers near New York, es- 
pecially those living within a radius of 
one hundred miles from the city, in re- 
gard to the formation of what has been 
called the ‘‘ Milk Trust.”’ 

Two or three parties, backed by large 
capital (some say $12,000,000), have per- 
sonally visited the large wholesale city 
milk dealers and secured options to pur- 
chase their business. The most active 
man in this milk trust organization is the 
proprietor of a New York bakery who 
seems to have gained fame and fortune 
asatrust promoter. He organized a big 
Cracker Trust, from which he made con- 
siderable money; and he will make a big 
fortune out of the Milk Trust if he can 
carry it through, because every dealer 
who signs an option to sell his business 
tothe Trust also signs another agree- 
ment to pay this particular promoter 2% 
per cent. of the purchase price for bring- 
ing about the new arrangement. 

This gentleman inexplaining the Trust 
(which, by the way, he says should not 
be called a trust, but ‘‘just a business 
arrangement’’) claims that the gentlemen 
interested in the plan have options which 
would enable them to control four-fifths 
of the milk supply for New York City; 
and they think they will be in a position 
to control the milk supply within a radius 
of three hundred miles of the city. When 
dealers tell them that they will not be 
able to control the supply of milk and 
that small dealers will be able to secure 
all the milk they want from small pro- 
ducers, they reply that the farmer be- 
lieves in selling his milk to a creamery, 
that the creameries belong to the large 
dealers, and that the plan of the Trust 
has been to buy up the business of all 
the dealers who have creameries. 

The Trust people claim that under their 
plan the price of milk will not be higher; 
on the contrary it may be lower, because 
much economy in distribution will be 
possible under the new arrangement. 
Much of the milk now sold in the city is 
delivered by wagons atsix cents a quart; 
the best milk—a superior quality, spe- 
cially advertised—delivered at houses in 
bottles, is eight cents a quart. Some 
grocers sell milk at three cents a quart 
in summer and four cents a quart in 
winter; this is at a loss and simply for 
the purpose of drawing trade. The Trust 
says that under the new arrangement 
the farmer will yet more for his milk 
and he will not be cheated by irresponsi- 
ble dealers who pay him for a month or 
two for his milk, then begin to ‘‘ stand 
him off,” and finally default on their pay- 
ments. ‘‘Not a trust,’’ say these 
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gentlemen, ‘‘but merely a consolidation of 
interests from which everybody, from 
the producer to the consumer, will bene- 
fit.” 

We are so used to associating the 
farmer with opposition to trusts and mo- 
nopolies of all kinds that it seems singu- 
lar to an outsider to find farmers and agri- 
cultural papers either favoring this new 
arrangement or opposing it very mildly. 
The editor of one of the best agricul- 
tural weeklies in the State, the Mew York 
Farmer, published at Port Jervis, a sec- 
tion of country from which a large quan- 
tity of milk is sent to the city, says that 
the farmers are not worrying about the 
proposed organization. He thinks itcan 
be no worse than the present method of 


‘distribution, and may be better, ‘‘At 


any rate,’’ he pertinently argues, ‘‘ the 
farmers have the milk,and the Trust will 
fall to pieces if it can’t getit.’’ It is 
further urged that the proposed consoli- 
dation, or trust, is made necessary by 
the unstable condition of the dairy mar- 
ket, and that nothing else will so well 
meet that condition. Retail city milk 
dealers, it is said, are paying the farmer 
starvation prices for his milk, being 
forced to do so by competition. The 
New York Farmer says that, under the 
new plan, instead of, as now, milk being 
sold at such prices as suit the dealers’ 
own sweet will and paid for accordingly, 
regardless of the cost of production, the 
business will be conducted in acommon- 
sense manner, expense of distribution 
lessened, bad debts abolished, fair prices 
paid, and a profit made on each sale. 

On the other hand, the same journal 
questions how a milk trust could be or- 
ganized and made to work in the metro- 
politan district. A trust, it says, pre- 
supposes a practical monopoly of some 
commodity which isindemand. Capital- 
ists can buy the horses, wagons, etc., of 
milk dealers; but they cannot be sure of 
getting the commodity which is the prop- 
erty of the producer. The writer be- 
lieves that the milk producers, by means 
of co-operative creameries, could make 
such a scheme practicable. Onthe other 
hand, another agricultural authority 
says that the wholesale price of milk 
cannot be controlled until there is organ- 
ized a monstercombination monopolizing 
and systematizing the retail distribution. 
Before such a combination can be 
reached it is said that the farmers must 
by trained in the co-operative spirit of 
unselfishness, the primary class of which 
is the co-operative creamery. 

The condition of affairs here referred 
to hasled the farmers to become inter- 
ested in organizing co-operative cream- 
eries. It is said, on good authority, that 
a well-organized and well-conducted 
creamery can be managed as profitably 
by the producers as the dealers. A co- 
operative creamery has lately been 
started at Hicksville, L. I. Under the 
new plan the farmers will receive the full 
benefit of all the advices from the mar- 
ket. Power will be supplied by a 
15-horse boiler and engine, and the plant 
is large enough to handle the supply 
from 600 to 800 cows. Another large co- 
operative creamery, equipped with all 
the modern improvements, including ice- 
cold storage, will be established at Gil- 
boa, Schoharie County, N. Y., at the be- 
ginning of next March. 

The wholesale price of milk in New 
York fluctuates according to the supply. 
At the beginning of November the rate 
was fixed at $1.41 per-can. The pro- 
ducer who ships at a distance of between 
40 and a 100 miles from New York pays 
26 cents per can for freight, and an al- 
lowance of five cents per can when the 
milk is delivered in New York, or, if it 
comes from the West, at points on the 
west bank of the Hudson. This aggre- 
gates 3I cents expense, making the price 
$1.10 net, per can, or 234 cents per quart. 
In a zone of territory, at an equally 
greater distance from the first section the 
producer pays three cents per can more 
freight, and the next one three cents 
more, thus making the net price to the 
most remote districts, $1.04 per can, or 
23-5 cents per quart. The freight is 
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paid by the consignee, not at the farmer’s 
end of the route, and with the five cents 
per can allowance is deducted when re- 
mittances are made. 


New York Ciry. 





Evolution of Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


As we look back over the past fifty 
years we find that farm life has no note 
of progress comparable with the evolu- 
tion of new and important fruits, vege- 
tables and cereals. Have we come to 
the end of this era of development? On 
the contrary, we have probably only 
touched its threshold. Within eighty 
years we have been able to create nearly 
all the valuable pears, apples, plums, 
cherries, berries, and not a few of the 
vegetables and cereals that constitute 
the present food of the civilized world. 
Sixty years ago wehad no garden straw- 
berries or raspberries in anything like 
general cultivation, and only two of the 
long list of grapes which now flood the 
market. The Wilson strawberry began 
a revolution about 1840. Rogers Hybrid 
grapes startled the horticultural world, 
only to be followed bya succession of 
equally excellent introductions from Dr. 
Grant. from Ricketts, Campbell, Mun- 
son and others. Now, in my small vine- 
yard, I grow over half a hundred varie- 
ties of grapes, of whieh twenty, at least, 
are highly valuable. Of the ten best 
every one is the creation of the last 
forty years. Of twenty varieties of 
pears only one, the old Vergalieu, goes 
back of 1840. Even the Gansels Ber- 
gamott, which was the very glory of our 
orchards, is now superseded by a vastly 
superior Bergamott, the Sheldon. In 
strawberries we are reaching after one 
that shall be as large as a Jonathan 
apple, and with a growth equally ad- 
vanced in vigor—nor must we lose sight 
of quality. 1897 gave us a new black- 
berry three to four inches long. Room 
forimprovement is just as great as ever. 
Our ideals change, and the number of 
intelligent workers increases. Our phys- 
ical tastes improve as a stimulus. We 
cannot eat fruits that our fathers rel- 
ished. We want grapes as big as 
Herbert, and nearly or quite seedless. 
We want grapes as good as Iona,and en- 
tirely hardy. All these ideals we will 
yet reach. I think that in our orchards 
the improved plums, such as Victoria, 
Reine, Claude, Jefferson and others come 
nearest to a perfected ideal. 

But the great revolutions, just noted, 
will not exceed, if they equal, those to be 
anticipated with our cereals. We are 
learning to eat less meat and more fruits, 
with grains. ‘‘ Imagine,’’ says the Zon- 
don Spectator, ‘‘a new cereal, a real one 
in the true silica armor, with a head 
twice as heavy, and grains twice as nu- 
tritious as those of wheat. Why should 
wheat be the final source of bread? Man 
got saccharine matter from all sorts of 
things, grapes, honey and fruits, from 
the earliest times; but he was old in the 
world, and had passed through many 
civilizations, before he discovered the 
sugar cane, and so got his present bound- 
less supply. A newcereal, as hardy as 
rye, and as fruitful as wheat, would 
change the face of Northern Europe; 
while one which could flourish on ex- 
hausted soil or in a damp climate might 
affect the distribution of mankind.’”’ The 
direct gain from such a discovery might 
be counted by hundreds of millions, and 
we know of no law of nature which 
should prevent it. We do know that 
the corn which we now grow, when 
sported back to its primitive form, is 
nothing more than a large-sized grass. 
Inthe same line of thought and experi- 
ment, we are just now seeing a whole na- 
tion of farmers bending its energies to 
the development of sugar from the beet. 

The changes which have gone on by 
means of agriculture, and that can be 
easily verified, have raised the sustain- 
ing power of the world’s surface from 
140 souls for twenty square miles to 
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2,260. That is, notwithstanding the im- 
mense tracts still given over to barbar- 
ism, the population of the globe is 620 
fold what it was, or could be, at a grade 
ofe civilization like that of the North 
American Indian. Not only the people 
of the United States but those of Europe 
are multiplying so fast that, were the 
Malthusian law true, we should be very 
near the possible limits of human sus- 
tenance. England sirice 1815 has nearly 
trebled its population; but the people are 
better fed, better housed and better 
taught. And yet there are reasons why 
we should never slack in our efforts to 


keep agricultural progress at the front 
of all other progress. Mr. Froude, a 
dozen years ago, speaking of the manu- 
turing towns said: 

“The native vigor of our temperament 
may defy the influence of such a life for a 
quarter, or for half a century. Experience 
shows that the grandchildren of the occu- 
pants of these dens must be sickly, poor, 
stunted wretches, whom no school-teach- 
ing, however excellent, could save from 
physical decrepitude.”’ 


Every firmly established advance in 
agricultural methods marks a stride for- 
ward of humanity. 


Cuinton, N. Y. 





Personals. 


THEODOR MoMMSEN, the greatest liv- 
ing German historian, has passed his 
eightieth birthday. Contemporaneous 
with him were Ranke, Curtius, Sybel 
and Treitschke, all of whom are now 
dead. So full of characterand dignity is 
the face of this white-haired historian of 
Rome that when he drives in the park at 
Charlottenburg many a stranger passing 
by involuntarily lifts his hat. 





....Clipperton Island, which has been 
a bone of contention between France, 
Mexico and the United States, now findsa 
private claimant in the person of J. Rus- 
sel Clipperton. Mr. Clipperton, whoisa 
resident near London, claims that this 
little coral island was discovered by and 
named after an ancestor of his who ac- 
companied Captain Cook on his famous 
South Sea voyage. ‘‘ The little speck on 
the map,” says Mr. Clipperton, *‘ used to 
be pointed out to me as mine when I 
was a boy at school sixty years ago.” 
The French claims of priority date back 
only twenty-five years. 


"....The widow of Ayer, the millionaire 
Lowell pill-maker, died recently in Paris. 


She was well known in that city as a per- 
son of great charitable kindness. Her 
home was in the Rue Constantine, a place 
furnished like a palace. Her jewels are 
famous, and one of the pearls is knownas 
the largest white pearl in the world, 
above water. Unfortunate artists and 
literary men, besides the poor of the 
masses, were materially helped by Mrs. 
Ayer’s American dollars. Three years 
ago her portrait, painted by Carolus Du- 
ran, excited much praise. It was hung 
in the Champs de Mars Salon. 


....When Mr. Gladstone completed his 
eighty-seventh year, he broke the record 
for longevity among his predecessors in 
the British Premiership, at least within 
modern times. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, to what a ripe age the men who 
have filled this positicn have lived, de- 
spite their tremendous official cares and 
responsibilities. Addington, Lord Sid- 
mouth, was over eighty-six when he died. 
Earl Russell died at eighty-six, the Duke 
of Wellington at eighty-two, Lord Palm- 
erston and Earl Grey at eighty-one. 
Of the other Prime Ministers of Queen 
Victoria who are dead, the Earl of Bea- 
consfield’s age wis seventy-seven, the 
Earl of Aberdeen’s seventy-six, the Earl 
of Derby’s eighty, Viscount Melbourne’s 
sixty-nine, and Sir Robert Peel’s, sixty- 
two. 


....The following description of Pope 
Leo XIII, fromthe pen of an American 
woman who was granted an audience, 
appears inthe Ladies’ Home Journal: 

“Pope Leo XIII looks very old, very 
feeble, with that pallor peculiar to age; his 
eves are black and shining. but withal 
kindly; his thin, white hair and noble brow 
would incline one to a feeling of reverence 
even if he were not a Pope. He is of medium 
hight, and his shoulders are a little rounded 
as might be in one who looks down from 
such an elevation as his. His smile—that 
very-much-talked-of smile—is benign. He 
wore a bright red cioth robe of the most 
beautiful texture. This was closely but- 
toned to his feet. Over this was a pure 
white garment made of some soft material, 
and it is in this that most of his photo- 
graphs are taken. On his head he wore the 
smal] skull-cap called the zucchetta. It, too, 
is pure white. There is a tassel hanging 
down to one side. The thought that Popes 
tor centuries had been wearing garments 
precisely similar to these lent an added in- 
terest to this quiet person, moving unob- 
trusively around among his guests. On his 
hands he wore mitts of white wool.”’ 
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cleanliness, durability or comfort. 
Agency. 


possible way, at the end of 


now, send for our handsome, 
the asking. It givcs full particulars, and 
dreds of references cnd testimonials. 


Not for sale at stores. 


Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous 
dealers—-our name and guarantee is on every mattress, 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 
118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Elastic Felt Ag J ay 


and positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in 
References, Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Commercial 
We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it and get your 
money back, if not satisfactory iz every 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


We have advertised this offer for nearly two 
years, selling tens of thousands of mattresses, 
and only five returned as yet. If you are 
skeptical about its merits or don’t need one 
illustrated 
pamphlet, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ mailed free for 
hun- DEAR 
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A proposition to 
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Surely any reasonable a 

person is willing to give jf 

a trial to an idea new to 

him, providing he can get 

his money back without 
question if he wants it. 
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Our Proposition: 


We will send you (and prepay 
transportation charges to any point) 
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We make or renovate them 
quickly, thoroughly, and cheaper 
than you imagine. They are in usc 
in over 25,000 Churches. 

CuIntos, Coxy., March 19, 1°97 
Sirs —Twenty years ago | purchased 
of you the Patent Elastic Felt Cushions for the 
Baptist Church here, and a Patent Elastic Feit 
Mattress for myself, and it is with great pleasu:e 


that I report both cushions and mattress in good 
oe to-day, having retained their elasticity per- 
ectly. 


tleven years ago I purchased another mattress 
for a friend, and can say the same of ir. I muc 


Fed feed fee df dd po fd ped pa 


+ your Patent Elastic Felt Mattress to besé 
ar. rs y A. H. STEVEN®. 


Send for our book, ‘ Church Cushions,” 
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No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 


ness and Head 
Medical skill faiis. 


THE 


HFAR oe. Write for book. 
om 


comfortable, 
dangerous wire or metal oa 





WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
ces 206 Trust Bldg., Loutsville, Ky. 
{ 1122 Broadway, New York. 


> i that oe 


before itis TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 





edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
dues BALSAM. he 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or atthat rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational .Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Cliambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentanc’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 
HARTFORD : 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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And Then the Plumber 


With his ill-smelling furnace, and for- 
getful apprentice, who must be sent to 
the shop half a dozen times for tools he 
ought to have brought at first—and the 
plumber’s bill—all because you con- 
sidered first cost, and had an ordinary 
galvanized iron range boiler put in, 
with seams to start and rivets to leak. 
You would have avoided trouble and 
plumber’s bills by using a Brown 
Brothers’ Cold Drawn Seamless Copper 
Range Boiler. It has neither seams 
nor rivets, and cannot leak nor col- 
lapse. Moreover it is tinned inside, so 
that youalways have CLEAN HOT 
WATER. 
Boiler Booklet sent on request. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 


TEAS. COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and. a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
illustrated uced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 


A CALENDAR CLOCK 


which will keep splendid time 
and shows thecorrect date in 
m bold legible type is what we 
offer. Prices run from $12.80 
up, and wekeep all grades 
yand styles. Also Church 
and School Clocks, Bell-ring- 
# ing Clocks, Electric Clocks, 
¥ and Tile and Frying-pan 
Clocks. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 28. 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 
Dept. 2, 49 Dey St.,New York. 


1897 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


—-* ed the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 














For full | information address 
THE E. HOWARD = & CLOCK CO. 
383 va St., Bosto’ 
1 Maiden Lane, New Yor 
Washington St, Chicago, 








“THE INDEPENDENT _ is Prigtet with “AULT & 
wisene + CELEBRATED BLACh INK 
|-447 Pear Street, New York. 








You call at your Bicycle 
Dealer’s to examine his 
"98 models, ask to see the 


Vim “Serrate 


Tread” Tire, 


—the new one for 98. 
If he doesn’t happen to 
have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 


Stores at 
Boston. Chicago. New York. Denver. 
San Francisco. Toronto. Cleveland. 


: 
; 
: 


London, England. Montreal. Winnepeg 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, “ETC. 


LAUREL .. PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


“evn | BERMUDA. 


48 seiniene “~ egant aa + a 
Frost unknown. Malaria impossib] 


regex’ WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8.8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. K. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y, 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
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“A perfect type ofthe hi est coder 


cellence in manufacture.” 


| FWaller Baker &C0:5 
oa Breakfast 


eS 








Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


































Interests and reute....... ELIS 18 
WORT Ts onc os cocoa: wae behtns bars bucet odode costpanacbcctntes sbos shinee celtics ss boosie sesnccoct dana 
Death claims (less $13,227 re-insurance 
Payments on death claims payable in nstallments q, 0 
Matured endowments 148,271 0) 
Surplus returned to policy-holders In dividends 518,890 19 
Surrendered and cancelled policies. ................ccccccccccccececceccucesecs “ 443,543 13 
I oa on ois 0 nnn 0p seen us tanees sopdunenshynhicesvouseaieesoems $2,101,052 38 
Commissions, salaries, taxes, licenses and State fees, medica! examinations, printing and advertis- 
Taxes and 1 expenses on real estate < rat 7 
ts ci eistnwet tne <cnbsicg Ss spb os)<0 be svc e Sede qsbbnked 5% ospodsne kde ios swdbdobocadsbe odebecsbcces seeds 41,833 
Profit and loss, including $50,250.18 premiums on securities purchased....................cceceeeeeeeceuee 77,010 41 
I IROINIIIND, 0... 5 on ap chitin Feobisee de ths osdecbSeccess> o Seabed nee ce $3,111,880 11 
ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 
Mortgage loans on real i Re i cannes enh bcboaaceearrUibasundscckonsetsacctrseeases $7,325,862 22 
Loans secured by Collateral. ................sececeeseeees 460,220 UU 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies. . 1,682,268 30 
SD EPUOUEEIIND. . occ cccvcccosessvevecvesecsecsvoens 430,222 Ou 
IE inc kdsnccccnnsensessvenedcsnsteetsctes 128,250 +0 
Massachusetts State bonds..................+- 100,000 00 
City, C wy  -atatoepanee and other bonds.. 1,656,699 OU 
A Sica nrnrappestos sovipusedseses 8,897,403 75 
yas and Water Ciciiinksbeioees wihcs tenes’ 359,695 00 
ilroad and other stocks................... : 1,099,555 00 
eet etd chased nts cnc g honisialwouseentsoseives veneeees eich eveckpebseevsees 66,339 50 
teal estate (including home y 204 bsg sina AM iecee 576, 76 
remium notes on policies in force.......... 730 87 
Cash on hand — in banks............... 88 
Net deferred a 545,014 87 
Interest and rents accrued 86 
IN ci hk scp dndvineny-J¢nrqacepealabubeebeusnesibaceswebdaesck seceabhoond $20,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES. 
I i i ons sein koe ueebeO avs weeehsonshdebhs s6hepbbs be cbus ecthete’s bares 271,759 00 
Claims for death losses and mathred endowments in raed of adjustment.. 90,644 95 
Balance of installment policy déath claims not yet due. 839 
Unpaid dividends, due and to become due................. 110,553 05 
Premiums paid IM BAVANCE...........000.000 0 5,557 7 
Total liabitities.............. $18,584,354 09 
Surplus, December S18t. 1897..............ceecececeececesceceveceseeee $1,758,292 vz 


Number of policies issued in 1897, 9,! Weed insuring. 
P in force D 


Number of 


45,944 00 
31st, 1897, 44,060, insuring (including reversionary additions). gins 045; 660 U0 








Springfield, Mass., January 18th, 1898. 


The Receipts and Disbursemefits of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for the year 1897, as shown 
by the foregoing statement, have been carefully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the securities 
and balances, as shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 


OSCAR B. IRELA 


H. S. HYDE, 
i R. REDFIELD, 
. 


Auditors. 
. C. NEWELL, 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ND, Actuary. EB. D. CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York Office, 258 Broadway, Geo. J. Wight, Manager. 





The Improved U.S. Separator 


Continues to Lead 


its product awarded the 


Creamery Sweepstakes 


Grand Sweepstakes 








and the 


GOLD MEDAL 





At ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE VERMONT DaIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


St. 


In 1894 


If you 


Albans, Vt., January 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, 1898. 


History Repeats Itself. 


and 1896, same Conventions awarded the 
GOLD MEDAL 
to the product of Improved U. S. Separator. 





GET THE BEST you will buy the IMPROVED U. S. 
Send for illustrated pamphlets 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 


It is not sold in 


bulk, but 
passes in 
a sealed 





and dated 

; oval bottle ¢:- 

rect from the marc- 

facturer to the consumer}; 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets cf 
Schieffetin & Co., New York. 











Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


DL EIN WAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for age or 
on instalments a ares ae assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
— Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 











State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


ASSETS. ........0..02ccccorcereees $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.................+ 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 











J. Mi. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


President. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896..........ceeeeeeeeeeeee $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. ....c..cccccccsccccscvcccscccess 28,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





licies issued. 
upon all policies 
Every “x *- as indorsed thereon the surre*-cer 
and aid insurance values to which the insure» is 
entitled awk d Ene Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli - 
cation to the Company’s Uffice. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


All forms of Life and Endowment 
ANNUAL Came distributions are paid 








Tue InperEnpENT Press, New Yorx. 














